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FEDERAL AID FOR LIBRARY SERVICE IN RURAL 
AREAS 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1955 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpuUcATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Phil M. Landrum (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Landrum, Metcalf, Green, and Coon. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, chief counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, 
chief investigator. 

Mr. Lanprum. The committee will come to order. 

This committee was constituted and is assembled for the purpose of 
hearing parties at interest in bills proposing to establish and render 
Federal assistance to-rural public libraries. 

There are two other members of the committee not now present who 
are, for a few minutes, detained in other committees, Mr. Metcalf of 
Montana and Mrs. Green of Oregon. But, with the agreement of the 
chairman and Mr. Coon of Oregon, we have decided to go ahead with 
the hearings now, and the other members will come in. 

The first gentleman to testify this morning is a Member of Congress, 
Hon. Frank E. Smith of Mississippi. 

Mr. Smith, will you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Smirn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to express my very strong interest in this legislation that you 
have before you. I don’t have any brief for any particular bill or any 
pattern in the legislation other than generally proposed in the so-called 
library services bill which has been introduced by a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I think that this program, if this committee would initiate it, could 
be one of the best investments in Federal funds or in Government initi- 
ative that we could make at this time. There would be no great cost 
to our Government, and it would enable the coordination of the pro- 
gram where local interests, in the main, have virtually exhausted the 
potential resources unless there is some sort of spurring in the form of 


the library services aid that would be available to the States under 
this program. 


1 
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As a supplement to this brief statement, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to submit for the record a letter which I received from the Mississippi 
Library Association, which recounts briefly the activities in Miss- 
issippi in library work in recent years, and points up the need for the 
impetus of this library services program that has been proposed to be 
carried on by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is there objection to the letter being made a part 


of the record. 
(There was no response. ) 
Mr. Lanprum. Very well, it will be made a part of the record. 
Mr. Suirn. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Congressman Smith. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


MISSISSIPPI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Raymond, Miss., May 19, 1955. 


Hon. FRANK PE. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SmitH: We need the Library Services Bill. 

There are 1,218,951 people in Mississippi without even a semblance of public 
library service. There are 272,439 whose libraries are so inadequately supported 
that they cannot be called real libraries. 

But we have been trying to do something about this. In 1949 we spent, at 
the local level, only $306,659.40 for public libraries. In 1954 we spent $672,483.69. 
In many sections of the State we have done the best we can. In those places 
it wil] mean real library service where it has been financially impossible to make 


it good. Where we have not made sufficient local effort we assure you that 
these funds will be used only after we have done our own best, 


Seven years ago this association, working in close cooperation with the Mis- 
sissippi Library Commission, the State Department of Education and the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, worked out a sound plan for economical, practical library 
development throughout the State. Since that time, at every level, we have 
been working as an association and as individual librarians to implement that 
plan. This library services bill would accelerate that which is already more than 
an idea on paper—it is a moving program. 

We are aware of the terminal point of this legislation and pledge ourselves 
to build soundly so that what we achieve under its provisions will have lasting 
results. We will use it to build stronger libraries where weak ones now exist 
and make it possible for our present strong libraries to extend their services to 
the million people in Mississippi without books to read. 

Fully aware are we of the professional, educational, and social responsibility 
for the welfare of all our people. This will give us the means to live up to 
what we know that responsibility to be. 

We need the Library Services Bill. 

And we ask your support of it, we pledge ourselves to a wise and frugal use 
of its funds. We have much practice in stretching funds and getting the most out 
of the all-too-scarce library dollar. 

We hope that Congressmen from other parts of the United States will regard 
this as an investment that will yield returns in the higher educational stand- 
ards of all of our people; that they will know that we are making efforts to pro- 
vide service for ourselves and that we view the expending of such funds as this 
bill will provide as a trust; that we know wherein we have fallen down on our 
local responsibility and we are determined to work even harder to see that we 
do our part. We are not very proud of our position at the bottom of the 
educational ladder but we have the energy and the will to climb up; this library 
services bill will be a helpful and vital push. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAnte L. Berry, President. 
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Mr. Lanprum. I believe the next gentleman to be heard is a mem- 
ber of the full Committee on Education and Labor, Congressman Carl 
Elliott, of Alabama. 


Mr. Elliott, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Chairman Landrum, I want to thank you and the 
members of your subcommittee for the opportunity to appear before , 
you this first morning of your hearings in support of my bill, H. R. 
2971, to aid the rural libraries of the United States. 

I want to talk to you about libraries in our rural areas and the 
service they render to rural people. 

The lack of adequate libraries is not a local problem, but one that 
is nationwide, Statistics gathered in 1954 show that nearly 27 million 
persons in our country do not have access to public library service. 
An uncounted number of those with access to public libraries have 
inadequate service, particularly in rural areas. 

In my own State of Alabama, 51 of the 67 counties fall wholly 
within my bill’s definition of “rural,” and part of the other 16 fall 
within it. Nearly one-third of the people of Alabama have no library 
service, Another third of them have inadequate service. Books, plus 
an ao means of getting them to the people, are desparately 
needed, 


J represent perhaps one of the most rural districts in the United 
States, Its largest town has a population of only 9,000. It is a wide, 


broad area of fine rural people, eager to learn more about America 
and about the world. ; 
There are two bookmobiles serving three of the counties of the dis- 
trict. One other county takes out books by car or truck and leaves 
them at certain designated locations. The other counties have no 
service except the small libraries in the towns. These libraries are 
usually open only at certain hours during the week. 
Last month, April 13 to be exact, I had the pleasure of making a 
1-day trip with the Cullman-Winston Regional Library’s bookmobile 
in Winston County, Ala. It is a most moving experience to see the 
people await the bookmobile’s coming. They are of every age and all 
sorts of educational backgrounds. Men, women, and children came, 
asking for everything from purely recreational reading to informa- 
tional material on Sunday school lessons, nature study, sewing, local 
and national history, travel, and many other subjects. 
One stop was by the roadside, but with no residence or store in 
sight. Yet, almost as soon as the bookmobile stopped beside a path 
leading up a steep railroad bank, 6 or 8 people returning armloads of 
books appeared at the top of the bank. Other stops included schools, 
stores, and small towns. ron 
At one stop the county commissioner for the district appeared to 
tell the bookmobile librarian and her driver that they should take an 
alternative route to their next stop because of some road construc- 
tion on their regular route. Then he stepped into the bookmobile 
to recommend a book he had especially enjoyed to another bookmobile 
patron. 
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These people have worked hard for their library service. They 
have raised funds in some cases by public subscription for the pur- 
chase of their bookmobiles. They are supporting their library to the 
best of their ability. ‘They need more books. 

In Pickens, one of the counties in the district I represent, the first 
public library has just been opened. This is the result of a number 
of years of unremitting work by one of the women’s clubs of the com- 
munity. With the aid of the State’s library agency and with gen- 
erous response from the officials and citizens of the town, they now 
have the good but small beginnings of real library service. A little 
help will go a long way towards expanding this into countywide 
service. j 

The spirit of cooperation among the people in rural areas who are 
interested in library service is another thing that is inspiring to wit- 
ness. Citizens in the sparsely populated areas are willing to coop- 
erate with other areas and pool their limited resources in order to get 
better and more economical library service. To my mind, the money 
thus spent for public libraries is the most efficient and economical 
expenditure of public funds that I know of. 

No other public service, I believe, gives so much to so many for 
so little. For instance, in Alabama last year we circulated 1,400,000 
books, over 5 million times to 2,169,242 people for a per capita ex- 
penditure of 27 cents. This included all local as well as State appro- 
priations for public libraries. The local appropriations for libraries 
are increasing steadily but the demands for services are increasing far 
more rapidly. 

As a matter of fact, the need for library service is growing so 
rapidly at the present time that I have been happy to see, as I am 
sure perhaps some members of this subcommittee, that the women’s 
home demonstration clubs in the rural communities of my State are 
undertaking, many, many of them, to sponsor local, unaffiliated li- 
braries for their communities. And these libraries, if we had the 
service that the bills before you would provide if those bills were 
enacted, these very local small libraries could be tied into the general 
public library system, and the small libraries could get books from 
the central storehouse of books and be much, much more efficient them- 
selves than they now are. 

The life of my bill is limited to 5 years. Over the period of that 
5 years it will cost each year exactly what it would cost to buy every 
man, woman, and child in the United States a pack of chewing gum. 
It is believed that if we enact this bill it will have the effect of so 
stimulating the States to continue with a progressive library program 
that they will themselves be willing and able at the end of 5 years to 
continue the program which has been set up. 

The bill properly leaves with the State library agency the formula- 
tion of the plans, the selection of the books, the directing of the library 
demonstrations, in short, the execution of the program. 

Someone has said: “Life’s first danger is an empty mind.” 

In answer to that, we in America may be too prone to say, “We live 
in the strongest nation on earth; we are building houses at the fastest 
rate in history; we own more automobiles than any other people; we 
have conquered the airways; we have broken the barrier of sound; 
we have cracked the atom.” 
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But, my friends, members of this subcommittee, we must not for- 
get that man builds no structure which outlives a book. 

Now, as a part of my statement, I want to submit for the record 
a telegram I have just received from Willa Boysworth, president of 
the Alabama Library Association, which says: 


The 600 members of the Alabama Library Association wish good luck to you 
in the passage of the library services bill. It will be the literary salvation of our 
State. 


Mr. Chairman, I have another telegram from Evelyn Day Mullen, 
director of the Public Library Service of the State of Alabama, which, 
likewise, has just been received and which says: 

The passage of the library services bill is of utmost importance to us in pro- 
viding more adequate public library service in Alabama and in extending serv- 
ice to those citizens not reached by State or local programs. While this legisla- 
tion will directly benefit two-thirds of the people of Alabama, it will also be of 


constantly increasing value to the whole State. The executive board of the 
division— 


that is the Public Library Service Division of the State of Alabama— 


and I heartily endorse your library services bill. 


And, thirdly and lastly, I want to submit House Joint Resolution 
No. 25, adopted by the House of Representatives of Alabama on 
March 29, 1955, and concurred in and adopted by the senate on March 
29, 1955, and approved by the Governor of Alabama on April 8, 
1955, which says, in effect—and I will submit it for the record—that 
the Legislature of Alabama goes on record as approving the library 
services bill which is pending before this committee. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


HovuseE JOINT RESOLUTION No, 25 


(By Mr. Faulk) 


[Adopted by the House of Representatives of Alabama March 29, 1955; concurred in and 
adopted by the senate March 29, 1955; approved by the Governor April 8, 1955] 


Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States Senate bill 
205, which would provide funds to the several States for the development of 
public library services in rural areas without such services, or without adequate 
services ; and 

Whereus the passage of the library services bill would provide direct cultural 
and educational benefits of incalculable value to more than two-thirds of the 
peuple of this State; and 

Whereas the Legislature of Alabama is justly proud that the library services 
bill was introduced in the United States Senate by Senator Lister Hill of this 
State, and that a companion measure was introduced in the United States House 
of Representatives by the Honorable Carl Elliott, also of this State: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, the senate concurring, That the 
Legislature of Alabama hereby commends Senator Lister Hill for his action in 
introducing said Senate bill 205, and urges the immediate passage of the bill by 
the Congress of the United States ; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
Speaker of the United States House of Representatives, to the President of the 
United States Senate, and to each Member of Congress from the State of Alabama. 


Mr. Lanprvum. Is that all you have? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are there any questions? | 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions, but I want to thank you for the 
very, very fine statement and presentation of facts as they exist today. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Hussey (chief clerk). There are several insertions which I 
would like to request permission to submit for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Lanprum. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hussey. First, we have two from the Pennsylvania Library 
Association. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, they may be inserted. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Though often thought of as an industrial State, Pennsylvania is actually pre- 
dominately a farm and rural Commonwealth. Large population centers in 
Pennsylvania are few and far between. 

At the present time there is little provision for making library services avail- 
able to the more thinly spread majority of Pennsylvania’s citizens. There are 
23 bookmobiles operating in Pennsylvania, some of them serving only cities 
already having the advantages of public library service. Pennsylvania’s 23 
bookmobiles, to serve a population of 10% million spread over 45,333 square 
miles, does not compare favorably with Ohio’s 47 bookmobiles, to serve a popu- 
lation of over 8 million spread over only 41,222 square miles. 

Pennsylvania has only 343 public libraries to serve its farflung citizens. 

It is no wonder then, that there are 24% million Pennsylvanians without local 
public library service of any kind and nearly 5% million with inadequate, non- 
professional library service. These 8 million Pennsylvania residents represent 
76 percent of our State’s population. 

Only a small minority have adequate local public libraries serving them. 

If the library services bill is passed the Federal Government will be perform- 
ing its obligation to the vast majority of Pennsylvanians. Thus stimulated, 
the State government should follow Washington’s lead. Demonstrations could 
be carried on in many of these unserved or inadequately served rural areas. 
The rural counties of Pennsylvania would thereby be stimulated in turn to provide 
library services to their residents. The people themselves would be provided 
with an awareness of the educational, inspirational, and cultural opportunities 
that they can provide for themselves through their local governments. 

Pennsylvania desperately needs such as an awareness. The Pennsylvania 
Library Association urges the passage of the library services bill. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
May 24, 1955. 
Hon. Putt LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The library trustees and librarians representing the nine chapters 
of the Pennsylvania Library Association, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, meeting 
at the Pennsylvania State University on May 20 and 21, unanimously endorsed 
the library services bill and urged that it be favorably acted upon in committee 
and presented to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Lester L. Storrer., President. 

Mr. Hussey. We have the statement of Hon. T. A. Thompson, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from Louisiana’s Seventh Con- 
gressional District. 

Mr. Lanprum. In connection with Mr. Thompson, I might add that 
he telephoned me with regard to this, and said that his schedule pre- 
vented a personal appearance. But he was anxious that his statement 
appear, and wanted the record to show that he was thoroughly in 
accord with the provisions of the bill. 
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I stated that I would state that for the record. 
Without objection, his statement may be inserted. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. T. A. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Having worked closely as State budget officer with the Louisiana State Library, 
State agency responsible for the extension of library service in Louisiana, I can 
speak with conviction on the merits of the library program in my State. I have 
seen firsthand in my own home parish of Evangeline the benefits of library service 
to the rural people. 

Aithough progress has been made in Louisiana there are still almost a half 
million Louisianians without access to free public-library service. Passage of 
this legislation which is being considered by this subcommittee would make 
it possible in a much briefer time to have complete library coverage. 

The library development program in Louisiana is based on the theory behind 
this bill—that is, providing funds for library service on a temporary basis and 
thereby encouraging local support on a permanent basis. 

The provisions of this bill put control where it should be—in the hands of the 
State library agency. Also, the bill is sufficiently flexible so that each State may 
develop its own program in the best and most effective way. 

Too much cannot be said for the free public library which provides for every 
person alike the education obtainable through reading. Many of our outstanding 
leaders have received their education through the public library and home study. 
I firmly believe that no money wisely spent for the education of the people is 
ever wasted. 

This bill, I understand, has the backing and support of numerous national 
and statewide organizations all of which recognize the urgent need for provid- 
ing books and information to all our people. 

The enactment of this bill into law would do much toward stimulating State 
and local governments to provide more adequately for rural library service within 
their own boundaries. I respectfully urge a favorable report on the library 
services bill. 


Mr. Hussry. Also, we have a letter and statement from the North 
Carolina Library Association. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow :) 


NoRTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
May 28, 1955. 
Hon. Puit LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LANDRUM: The North Carolina Library Association re- 
quests that the enclosed statement of our support of the library services bill be 
included in the report of the hearings which are scheduled on the bill for 
May 25-27. 

We sincerely appreciate whatever you and your subcommittee are able to do 
in behalf of the bill since we are convinced of the significance of its provisions 
for the people of the United States, realizing as we do what libraries can mean 
to a democratic nation. 

Too many of our libraries in rural areas are having a terrific struggle to become 
established, having been started by people who realize the need for them in their 
communities, but with limited funds. As one librarian reported after taking a 
temporary assignment in one of these struggling county libraries: “There’s 
nothing wrong with that library that a little money wouldn’t cure. It needs to 
get ‘over the hump’ to be on its way.” The stimulus of additional funds at this 
time would give them encouragement and help them in making plans for the 
future of the libraries. 

CHARLESANNA Fox, President. 
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STATEMENT OF NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Two-thirds of the population of North Carolina is rural. For this reason, the 
library services bill which offers aid to library service in rural areas will be 
of tremendous help to the State of North Carolina. Furthermore, the organiza- 
tion of libraries on the county level in this State provides an excellent means 
for spreading the benefits to be derived from improved library services to every 
rural area. 

North Carolina is one of the 9 States in which over 95 percent of the popula- 
tion has access to public library service, yet it is one of the 15 States which spend 
less than 50 cents per capita for such service. The low level of financial support 
is in keeping with the low level of family income and is a real indication that 
the quality of library service is poor, mainly in our more rural areas. 

State aid in North Carolina has been the greatest stimulus to the development 
of public-library service. In the 14 years during which State-aid funds have 
been available, local support has increased by 4% times. In our more rural 
counties, however, especially those with limited wealth, library service is still 
so far below standard that the existing service has been insufficient to demon- 
strate to people its potentialities. 

If Federal funds are available for a 5-year period, it will be possible to improve 
library service to a level where our people will be better able to recognize public 
libraries as indispensable educational institutions. As a result, they will find 
a means of giving them better support and in turn derive personal satisfaction 
from services secured and develop community pride in a valuable service. 


Mr. Hussey. Next is the statement of Hon. Clifton Young, Member 
of Congress from Nevada. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CLIFTON YOUNG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Cliff Young. I am 
Representative at Large for the State of Nevada. Nevada, the Nation’s fastest 
growing State, has peculiar problems of library service. Our small communities, 
separated by distances hardly credible to people who have not visited the West. 
have much difficulty in giving even a minimum of library service. 

We have many small libraries which are handicapned by the lack of funds with 
which to buy books and maintain a library, and by the lack of trained librarians. 
Our cities, and even our counties, with few exceptions, have populations and 
assessed valuations too small to supnnort modern I’brary service. 

Our two population centers in Washoe and Clark Counties do have modern 
library service because they alone are large enough for its support. The city and 
county libraries elsewhere in the State present a much different picture. 

We have one county (Pershing County, Lovelock) which has not spent a cent 
of county funds for books for several years. The total amount appropriated by 
the county goes for the librarian’s salary—and that not enough to support her 
($1.560). Books for this library are gifts, and those supplied by loan from the 
Nevada State Library. To borrow these books she uses library-fine moneys to 
buy stamps. 

We have another library (Tonopah) which in 1954 spent $8.95 for books. This 
would buy 3 or 4 books—yet this was the total expenditure in this library for 
both adult and juvenile books for a whole year. 

Other libraries spent for books in 1954 such sums as $42.45 (Lincoln County, 
Pioche) ; $44.11 (Wells) ; and $125.52 (Mineral County Association, Hawthorne). 

Some of our libraries are located in extremely poor locations—one is on the 
second floor of the city hall building, reached after a flight of stairs elderly people 
do not even attempt to climb. Some are located in crowded basement rooms, or 
in sections of town in which parents will not allow their small children and 
daughters at night. 

Elementary-school libraries, according to a recent study of public education in 
Nevada (conducted by George Peabody College for Teachers Division of Surveys 
and Field Services) “are practically nonexistent.” Tattered, wornout, and obso- 
lete books fill library shelves. 

The answer to these problems, we believe, is the development of statewide 
library service available to every library and community in the State. The 
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Nevada State Library and the Nevada Library Association have worked out a 
plan for the use of the library services bill funds which will do just that. This 
plan has three important features: (1) Development of a strong, coordinated 
library collection of books and materials in the State; (2) use of bookmobiles 
manned by trained librarians to give library service to areas of the State now 
without libraries; and (3) a library consultant who can teach untrained 
librarians while they are on the job. 

At the present time the State library makes its books available to any library 
or ciitzen in the State but it has few books to lend. Almost no funds were spent 
so for many years, and even this current year it will spend only about 

Even if Nevada’s small communities had unlimited funds for books and library 
Service it would not be feasible for any one small city to buy all the books it 
needs. But by building a central book collection which will be available to all 
the State we feel we will achieve an economical, yet highly satisfactory, type of 
library service. 

These books will be made available in two ways: through the existing public 
libraries, and through the bookmobiles to small towns and rural areas. 

Many of our small communities which have libraries manned by untrained 
librarians need the help of a library consultant who can work with them on their 
problems of book selections, library administration, and reader service. A 
library consultant working with the school libraries of the State could do much 
oe book collections and library service in our elementary and high 
schools. 

With greater economy in book purchases, and with the support of the central 
book collection, local libraries can spend part of their funds to secure better 
library quarters which will be more accessible to all members of their 
communities. 

The picture in Nevada is not completely unusual. According to statistics of 
the American Library Association (Washington Newsletter, vol. 6, No. 10, July 
23, 1954) there are 404 counties without access to local public library services. 
Four of these are in Nevada, and we know that many of those counties reported 
as having local library service, like some of those in Nevada, have such service 
as can be given with a book expenditure of $10 a year or less. 

Library service is more important today than ever before in our history. Tra- 
ditionally libraries have been a fundamental part of our system of public edu- 
cation, and we must give our belated but full consideration to the needs of our 
citizens in this respect. Our Nation has taken the leadership in providing edu- 
cational facilities to all its citizens; libraries are an integral part of these facili- 
ties available to all citizens without barrier to race, creed, previous educational 
achievement, or age. 

We know that library service is important enough that once it is demonstrated 
through the library services bill that it will be continued by the people of Nevada 
and by the voters of the other States through State legislation and local 
appropriation. 


Mr. Hussey. The next is a statement prepared by Robert North, 
Jr., Buffalo and Erie County Public Library, with data supplied by 
Miss L. Marion Moshier, library extension division, New York State. 
That is submitted by Congressman Stuyvesant Wainwright. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY Rosert NortTH, JR., BUFFALO AND Erte CouNtTy PUBLIC 
Liprary, WITH DATA SupPpiiep By Miss L. Marton Mosarer, Liprary ExtEeN- 
SION Division, NEw YorK STATE 


THE NEW YORK STATE PUBLIC LIBRARY SITUATION AND THE LIBRARY SERVICES BILL 


In America, the public library is coming to be recognized as a vitally impor- 
tant feature of our civilization. The public library performs a practical, oper- 
ating function in our educational processes, our cultural evolution, our economic 
activities, and our political and social development. It makes available to all 
the knowledge of facts and ideas, and the stimulus of inspiration. It is a working 
leaven in our personal and national life. 
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The activities of life which are informed by public education and public 
libraries are not divided by State boundaries. Americans are always moving on. 
They take their education with them and it matters a great deal what one State 
gives them and what they find in another. Hence the need for Federal assistance 
to States to extend their library services to rural people. 

New York State.—Here are some facts about the extent of public library serv- 
ice in New York State and its need for help. 

New York’s population is 14,830,192, of which, according to the census defi- 
nition, 14.5 percent, or 2,147,746 are classified as rural. Detailed current data on 
the New York State libraries show that 10.3 percent of the people, or 1,530,211, 
have no libraries which they are legally entitled to use, or have only token 
service. 

Approximately 400,000 more people are served by libraries open less than 15 
hours weekly, many only 6 hours weekly. These little libraries have the most 
meager book collections, and can purchase less than 300 volumes a year, includ- 
ing replacements, duplicates, and newly published titles. They have no trained 
consultants. 

Of the 62 counties in the State only 11 have countywide service and 5 of these 
counties are in the Metropolitan New York area. 


(Data: (5) New York, Bronx, Kings, Queens, and Richmond are served 
by the New York public and the Brooklyn public libraries; (6) Erie (Buf- 
falo), Monroe (Rochester), Chemung (Elmira), Schenectady (Schenectady), 
Clinton (Plattsburgh) and Essex. The last two are served by a new two- 
county system.) 


The other 51 counties embrace a population of 5,233,333. Here live the 
1,530,211 who have no libraries at all, as well as the 400,000 who have very 
meager ones. Thus 36.8 percent of the population of most of New York’s counties 
have nothing, or next to nothing, in library service. 


29.2 percent of 5,233,333 1, 530, 211 
36.8 percent of 5,233,333 400, 000 
1, 930, 211 

Forty-five percent of the towns have no libraries or provision for library 
services. 

Three-quarters of the total number of existing libraries in the State serve 
communities under 5,000 population and can provide only limited service. 

Small communities have found it difficult to provide adequate library service 
at reasonable cost. Yet these small libraries have valuable assets: local pride, 
prestige, and citizen interest. Hampered by limited local appropriations, lack of 
sufficient effective leadership, and absence of trained librarians’ services, they 
are restricted to minimums. 

Recent theory and practice of library administration demonstrate the advan- 
tages of larger library units, to serve larger areas and populations, supported by 
larger tax bases than in the past. 

Local interest and initiative must be preserved and the improvement of local 
libraries encouraged. At the same time provision is needed to make it possible 
for local libraries to take advantage of the benefits which can be derived from 
working together. They can then make improvements for present users and 
extensions of service to new users. 

Federal aid would provide the means to bring this about. County and regional 
libraries now in operation in New York are proof of positive gains. 

For example in the northern counties of Lewis, Jefferson, and St. Lawrence, to 
take a large rural section, the largest city has a population of less than 35,000 
and only 5 libraries of the total 72 outlets serve places of more than 5,000. Here 
a regional library service organization has operated in the past few years with 
modern cooperative methods under professional leadership. It has produced the 
following results: 

Circulation has increased 80 to 100 percent. 

Pride and interest has increased. 

Two new library buildings have been erected. 

Seven libraries have moved to better quarters. 

Thirty-three have improved their book collections by eliminating obsolete 
and useless material. 

Reference service has tripled. 


Two-thirds of the libraries have voluntarily taken advantage of centralized 
cataloging and book buying. 
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Leadership has brought about new services: story hours, discussion 
groups, and research services to industries. 

What do the residents of these counties think of this? One mother wrote: 

“This is a community with almost no recreational services available. The 
library serves a vital need. When I first came, 11 years ago, I was amazed and 
disquieted at the youngsters who cdnsidered reading a chore. Since we have had 
more books for them it seems to me that their interest is whetted. As a mother 
I am deeply appreciative. We are building better citizens of tomorrow through 
the regional library service.” 

A contractor operating a gravel pit borrowed books on testing materials: 
“] found traces of white powder and feared it would harm the gravel’s sale 
value. The powder turned out to be a form of limestone that made the product 
even better. This improved service is a godsend.” 

A comment from a community of less than 2,000 people where there were library 
discussion groups: “The service has been a wonderful thing. When in the 
world of today even a fegv people are made more aware of their heritage and 
the necessity of preserving it, a great service has been done.” 

A contrasting situation exists in Suffolk County at the far end of Long Island. 
The 1950 census gives this county 276,129 people, of which well over half, or 
154,246, live in rural areas. There are 34 libraries but 30 of them serve com- 
munities of less than 10,000. There are still over 15 villages without library 
outlets and some 50 or more unincorporated communities that need service; 35 
percent of Suffolk County people are served by no public library. Its nearness 
to New York City, fast-growing population, increased birthrate, and housing 
shortages create acute problems, 

In 10 years the number of children under 18 years of age attending school has 
more than doubled: 1953, 70,951; 1943, 33,099. They need more and better 
library service. 

A sample of occupational groups indicates the need for a wide variety of 
books: 


I rier thtences sca eaten ecsinenteset aloes aribnnreteviniiabes Abas te 10, 791 
Proprietors, managers_____.----~- I ERS RP ec i i enn 9, 452 
CPO tletaS S Uh eo Sere i 16, 5385 
pO EE ee Se ee Se ee ee Oe ee eS Sa 18, 402 
Farm workers... + we -------------—------ = -- +--+ +--+ 13, 683 


With help in countywide or regional library planning; with aid for its union 
listing of book resources; improved facilities for interlibrary lending, strength- 
ened reference resources, and trained librarians, this area would be able to meet 
the demands of the changing and increasing population. It would also be able to 
reach the 96,578 or 35 percent not served. 

New York library law.—New York State public library law is the most ad- 
vanced in the country. It authorizes up to $4 million a year aid to libraries 
which join in county or multicounty systems. Thus there is real economic moti- 
vation to cooperation among local libraries. This law can generate a great future 
development for public ibrary servilce to the people of New York, and by example, 
let it be hoped, in other States too. 

But a‘great deal of promotional work must be done to make people aware of 
the advantages of this new kind of library organization. Local leadership must 
be stimulated and guided. More experienced librarians are needed to advise and 
help in the planning, promotion, and operation of the new countywide and re- 
gional libraries. 

New York is in a position to utilize very effectively the provisions of the library 
services bill, and to make permanent the gains which could be made under its 
ume aid. The annual amount received under the bill would be 

How New York would use Federal aid—The program of the library extension 
division of the New York State library, under the library services bill, would be 
three-fold, to bring aid to all sections of the State: 

1. An educational program to inform citizens of library needs, and pos- 
sibilities, and to train personnel for effective administration. 

2. Additional personnel and materials to strengthen existing libraries and 
to provide the incentive and leadership for organization of larger and more 
effective areas of service. 

3. Set up statewide services to make readily available to the small libraries 
and unserved rural areas, reference service and special materials too expen- 
sive for local rural libraries to provide. 


63164—55——2 
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The New York program would use the Federal aid exactly as it is intended 
to be used, as a stimulating influence to local self-development, as a leverage to 
local financing. : I ; 

County of Brie, N. Y—An example of the new library progress in New York 
is the Buffalo and Erie County library system, a large, cooperative system of 27 
libraries, established in 1948. It has grown rapidly under the progressive New 
York State laws and State aid provisions. Its first 5 years produced a 41- 
percent increase in book use; in the rural areas this percentage was 176 percent. 
The improvements in service were substantial and not only used increasingly, 
but the people backed larger budgets from the county of Erie. Bookmobile service 
was promoted to bring books to outlying areas and schools. This very popular 
service now takes 3 large vehicles to 80 locations and over 430,000 books a year 
are being borrowed from them. 

Here are some testimonials of this system : 

“Bookmobile service is the best thing that ever happened to our school.” Collins 
Center, N. Y. 

“The bookmobile at present services the entire East Seneca area. At present, 
the people of this area are dependent upon it for reading materials. In order 
to use its facilities many residents come by bus on bookmobile days. 

“The children attending school look forward to bookmobile day because they 
are able to get books which will not only help them in some of their studies 
but also provide recreational reading.” East Seneca School No. 7. 

“We, both school and community, deeply appreciate the bookmobile service.” 
St. Marys School, East Eden, N. Y. 

“May I take this opportunity to say what a wonderful thing the mobile unit is. 
I am expecting a baby shortly and having four children now, with my husband 
working nights, it has brought practically to my door a service and a source of 
entertainment I could not otherwise enjoy if it were necessary for me to go 
into the city for books.” Reader in Tiorunda area. 

Such is the appreciation of good library service in rural areas. The provisions 
of this bill will help to bring it to many more people. 


Mr. Hussey. Next is a statement presented by the Honorable Eliza- 
beth Kee, Member of Congress from West Virginia. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ELIZABETH KEE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and other distinguished members of the subcommittee, thanks 
you for giving me this opportunity to appear before you. It is a real pleasure to 
participate briefly in the hearings on the library services bill, a measure in 
which I have a tremendous interest as one of its sponsors. I am glad that action 
on this vital legislation is now underway in the Congress. 

Library development in my State is moving ahead, but much too slowly. We 
still have well over a million persons living in areas of West Virginia where 
library service is not available. The passage of the library services bill would 
help to bring books to this large majority of people now without them. 

There are many aspects contained in this measure which I like. I particularly 
approve of allowing the State library agency to develop the type of plan best suit- 
ed for its individual use, to determine where the need is greatest, and to handle 
the selection of books and personnel, because all of our States differ and require- 
ments are the same in practically none. It seems important too that in the 
5-year period of its existence, the people will have an opportunity to see for 
themselves what good library service can mean to themselves and their communi- 
ties. At the end of the period of Federal help, interested persons will work hard 
locally to keep it. What greater help can our Federal Government render than 
to stimulate more and better educational opportunities for our citizens? 

Therefore I respecfully urge this subcommittee to act quickly and favorably on 
this important educational measure. 


Mr. Hussey. Next is a statement of Hon. James H. Morrison, Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from Louisiana’s Sixth Congres- 
sional District. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that will be inserted in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON Hon. JAMES H. Morrison, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


As a Member of the Congress from Louisiana I would like to make a brief 
statement on behalf of the library services bill, which for 5 years would make 
funds available to the States to extend and to strengthen the library services 
in rural areas. 

I believe that this legislation would be particularly effective in stimulating 
State and county governments to provide properly supported and properly admin- 
istered public libraries for their citizens. 

There is an urgency about providing libraries for the 27 million people in the 
United States now without them and to improve the libraries inadequately serv- 
ing millions of others. 

This legislation would make available much sooner to our rural citizens the 
resources of the public library. 

I consider that good public library service is essential to the educational and 
recreational development of a community. May I request an early and affirma- 
tive report on this important social legislation? 


Mr. Hussey. And I have a telegram, sir, from Mr. Obed A. Wyum, 
who is unable to appear tomorrow, but has requested that this tele- 
gram be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Lanprvum. Is he scheduled to appear ? 

Mr. Hussey. He is scheduled to appear tomorrow. 


Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 


(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 
[Telegram] 
RUTLAND, N. Dak., May 25, 1955. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIBRARY SERVICES, 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Due to a combination of circumstances, it is now apparent I shall be unable 
to appear before your committee this week in person. However, I hereby ear- 
nestly request the enactment of the proposed library services bill as a much- 
needed encouragement to increased library service for rural people in America. 
We greatly lack facilities to bring the services of libraries to both young and 
old on the farms and in small rural towns. There is a vital need for these sery- 
ices. The provisions of this bill could be the spark and incentive to help bring 
parity of service to more than half the population of North Dakota (350,000), 
and 25 million rural folks in the Nation presently without library service. 
Perhaps no investment can be made that will give such good return in the 
long-time comprehensive defense, education, and development of a better and 
stronger democratic America than the comparatively small amount of funds 
proposed in this legislation. To further amplify the needs of agriculture for 
such a measure as you are now considering, permit me to refer you to the state- 
ment on pages 480-483, October 1954, of American Library Association Bulletin 


and suggest including same, if you see fit, as my testimony proffered for your 
committee’s consideration. 


Respectfully submitted. 
OseD A, WYUM. 
(The article referred to is as follows :) 
[From October issue of the American Library Association Bulletin] 
AGRICULTURE AND LIBRARIES 
" (By Obed A, Wyum) 


Do farmers read? Should farmers read? What do they read? What should 
they read? Are farm families too busy to read? Where do they get their read- 
ing material? Has agriculture anything in common with libraries? Do those 
engaged in agriculture have any interest in using library service? Should they 
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have more? Why? These and many more questions come to one’s mind when 
agriculture is mentioned in connection with libraries. 

There is no time nor space available to go into any detail as to the com- 
plexion of agriculture—its multitudinous problems, trends, income, uncertainties, 
risks, regional differences, differences in commodities produced, shortcomings 
of the marketing and distribution system, farm organization, cooperatives, 
legislative programs, political complexities, and interdependence with all other 
segments of society. Rather, we'll try to be general and objective as to the 
5 million farm families as a whole, making up one-sixth of the Nation’s 
population. 

But, it is fundamental when taking a studied view of agriculture to realize 
(too many do not) there is a continued constant struggle going on (which prom- 
ises to become even more intense) as to the future type of agriculture tenure 
in the United States. That struggle and it outcome is of vital importance to 
the relationship and function of libraries. The issue—although often beclouded 
and dimmed—is whether our agriculture is to be a family-type agriculture with 
the land owned and operated by families who till and live on the land with 
a decent American standard of living—or whether it is to go the way of other 
and bygone civilizations—absentee landlordism, feudalism, large factory-type 
holdings and operations, with all the consequent social evils this implies. Much 
of the farm program which has and continues to embroil Congress has portents 
and overtones in this conflict. 

In this connection, it should be recognized that the rural individual owned 
and operated farm and home has been and should continue to be the backbone 
of American democracy. It is one of the greatest heritages of our economic 
and political policy which has come down to us from colonial days—given im- 
petus through our independence era—and through one measure after another 
of our subsequent constitutional democratic republican form of government. It 
is based on a rural democracy where the dignity of the individual has real 
opportunity to flower, bloom, and make seed in this age of commercialism, 
economic concentration, and materialism—still a remaining tangible example of 
individual meaning in this confusion we call civilization. 

But, democracy in itself is dependent upon its citizens measuring up to the 
responsbilities of democracy. Some years ago, I heard one of the leading educators 
in this Nation state that democracy could not survive unless the great majority 
of its citizens had the equivalent of a liberal arts college education. He went 
on to say that did not necessarily imply a college degree. But he said it did 
imply ability to read, write, and pass judgment on what one reads and writes. 

Agricwiture is almost pathetic in its lack of college-trained personnel actually 
operating and living on the land. In my county we made a survey some years 
ago, and out of one-thousand-one-hundred-odd farms found less than 10 farmers 
with a college education. Many other counties in America are not much better. 
I will not go into the reasons for this at this time. It is improving. But, it does 
point up the necessity for rural people to overcome in other ways this implied 
handicap and threat to continued democracy. Reading and study in the home 
and on the community level points the way. 

Let us go back and take a look at our first question. Yes, nearly all farmers 
read something. Cursory checks indicate most farm familites keep a daily paper. 
They usually have one or more local weekly papers that covers the news and 
activities of the local community. Then there is the farm press—once a month 
or every 2 weeks. Very few farm homes but what get their farm organization 
press—1 or more cooperative newsletters or papers, and at least 1 or 2 other 
farm journals. Then there are radios and soon TV will be almost as prevalent. 
Nearly every home has a few books—a few homes, quite a few. For those latter, 
income is usually the limiting factor. Or time. 

Many a farm family will frankly tell you that the above-mentioned items that 
nearly every farm home has and receives is just a whole lot more than they ever 
get time to use and read. One of the paradoxes of our mechanical age is that the 
more labor-saving equipment we devise and secure, the less time we seem to have 
at least for the finer arts of living. Can libraries help solve that sort of sphinx? 

One could stop at this point and make a case for leaving matter asis. “Farmers 
already have more to read than they get around to.- There is no need to change 
or improve what they read so far as their farming is concerned, for already they 
are producing more than is being used. So, they must be getting plenty of tech- 
nology. Maybe they are too busy with their present mode of operation to read. 
But why be concerned about that? Instead of losing any sleep about reading or 
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knowing for farm people, leave that sort of thing to the long-hairs and maybe 
the teachers, the lawyers, and clergy. If there are some things farmers do not 
know, remember ignorance is bliss. So, why a library?” 

The use of that sort of logic is not far-fetched or rare. I have been appalled 
by the number of people, both in and out of agriculture, who have that kind of 
viewpoint and philosophy. -And, I have even asked myself, ‘Maybe they are 
right? Maybe you are wrong in thinking otherwise?’ I have learned to concede 
that I may be wrong in the various conclusions I seem to come up with. 

But then one starts thinking about many things: 

1. One of the musts in agriculture today is keeping up with the march of tech- 
nology. Agricultural production is being revolutionized from one decade to the 
next. The farm press has done much in this regard; the extension service is 
largely concerned with this. Then there is the power of example—a few pioneers 
setting the pace for the rest to follow. Farm operators owe to consumers the 
responsibility of adopting the best methods of technology as their practicality is 
unfolded and developed. Libraries can and should supplement all these other 
aids with the benefits of research and conjecture through books, pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, films, for the benefit of the many, not just a few. 

2. Whether in town or country, there is the boy or girl, maybe even grown- 
ups, whom the Creator seems to have endowed with the yearn to read—read 
anything and everything. In the farm home, without access to library service, 
there is hardly ever enough for them to read. Surely such potential intellect 
should have the benefit of sound reading guidance and then opportunity to follow 
it. Anyone soon learns it is impossible to get very far in trying to read everything 
in the eternity of the printed page in these days. 

3. There is the responsibility to society as a whole for the kind of citizens farm 
people export. For over half of our boys and girls leave the farm—mostly to 
urban life. Education and knowing how to acquire knowledge is an invaluable 
asset in the competition of the urban economy. Early access to library service 
can well be a future lifetime stabilizer. 

4. Then there are the really large numbers of rural folks who manage to find 
some time for extra reading, at least in certain seasons of the year, but lack the 
availability of balanced reading. To my mind, that should be one of the funda- 
mentals of library service—make both pros and cons available on every sub- 
ject—yes, even make sure to keep fiction on a semblance of balance. Otherwise, 
the free, inquiring, democratic mind could well become the narrow, chained, 
straitjacketed mind of authoritarianism and be unable to pass judgment on right 
or wrong. It works both ways. 

5. Every rural community needs the inspiration of discussion; group discussion 
is probably best. One of the defects of most groups in the discussion field is that 
usually those participating are already of the same view and mind. Conse- 
quently, they too often fail to receive the prod of the dissident—those who may 
not fully agree. We even seem prone to cultivate a spirit of intolerance with 
anyone who may not see eye-to-eye, rather than seek to achieve understanding 
of what may be the cause of difference of opinion. The real danger for democracy 
does not lie in differences, but in failing to understand, know and discuss same, 
and then have a willingness to attempt to resolve them. There is perhaps no 
better incentive to the thirst for knowledge than to realize that one may not have 
all the answers—at least to the point of being able to present them convincingly 
to someone who may have different ideas. In a discussion group, the informed 
reader usually spurs others to check, accept or disprove. That is where compre- 
hensive library service really becomes desirable. It is one of the services which 
it would seem should be greatly expanded and developed. Furthermore, discus- 
sions’ contribution, not only to agriculture but also to democracy and a free 
world, can be immeasurable in its value. 

6. Farm people, as well as urban—both young and old—studious and those less 
so inclined—should have opportunity to avail themselves of the manifold library 
services of today—the good books of past and present (not just the trash that 
seems easiest to get) research and reference services fer those who want that— 
ves, and access to some of the many other services that go with libraries today 
and tomorrow—film, recordings, photograph and visual aids, as well as print, 
reading guidance and aids—ad infinitum. All these go hand in hand to appre- 
ciation of the arts and culture of past, present, and for the future. 

Can these be secured for farm families? Yes, they can. But, it will require 
planning, cooperation and integration. It will always be under handicap be- 
eause of population density to try to match local rural facilities with those of our 
cities. But, why not develop plans and techniques to both enlarge existing facili- 
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ties and spread these to rural areas also? Could not this be done with county 
libraries supported by areawide tax support, integrated and cooperating with 
State and large regional, city, college, school, and private libraries? And aug- 
ment all these existent and to-be developed services with bookmobiles reaching 
every community and perhaps every rural home? 

My own State has a long ways to go in this field.. A beginning has been made. 
We have a State library commission to serve as a nucleus. We have laws on 
the statute books that authorize some of these things now. We have 2 county 
libraries already established with bookmobile service from 1. Some other States 
have made much more progress in serving rural needs. All have a long way to 
zo to match the needs and put farm families on a par with urban. It will require 
further exploring in the field of cooperation with the educational system, with 
clergy perhaps, with farm and labor organization, civic groups, and of course, 
with various Government units at all levels. 

In conclusion, maybe the problems involved in implementing and achieving 
such comprehensive service may seem too huge—too complicated, too difficult 
for the sake of agricultural equality. 

Then one ponders again on the other unsolved problems of the time we are liv- 
ing in. How do we manage an economy of abundance—even though we have 
learned much about producing one? Must agriculture flaunt Providence and 
resort to the methods and results of an economy of scarcity in order to survive? 
Will that safeguard and bring about decent living standards for agriculture? 
Will that assure the rest of society sustained stabilized ample supplies of nutri- 
tious food for the long pull at a fair exchange level? How do we avoid second 
and third-rate citizens developing in America? Are we good stewards in using 
and conserving the great resources, including the arts and cultures, entrusted to 
mankind? Are we making the best contribution in that stewardship that can be 
made to bring about peace in the world? 

Might the hopes, dreams, wisdom, experience, knowledge of the ages, stored in 
the printed word in granaries (libraries) serve as inspiration or bring vision to 
someone, or the many, with which to solve these challenges? Should not agri- 
culture, the people on the land, the cradle of freedom and liberty through the 
ages—should they not have equal opportunity to supplement their information 
and knowledge with other segments of society that so far have not solved these 
problems? Might that help someone guiding the tractor plow or milking the 
cows for our Nation’s food supply find the answers our economists, social scien- 
tists, genius of business, statesmen, scholars and technicians have not yet put 
together in an acceptable practical working plan? Is it worthwhile that our 
libraries be used and developed to help? 

To me, all these things and many more seem cogs and bearings in the role of 
libraries and agriculture. 


Mr. Hussey. There also is a letter from Hon. Frances P. Bolton, a 
Member of Congress from the 22d District of Ohio, requesting that 
her statement appear in the record. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT By Hon. FRANCES P. BOLTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Chairman, my constituents in Ohio’s 22d District are extremely fortunate 
in that they have outstandingly good library facilities, and they make good use 
of them. 

The shelves of Cleveland Public Library hold 2,781,107 books, constituting the 
second largest public collection in the United States. Last year these books were 
checked out almost 6 million times, giving us a per capita circulation of 6.52— 
larger than any other major city in the United States. 

I can testify to the contribution that adequate library services make toward 
the cultural life of a community—in furthering good citizenship, encouraging 
people to continue their education, in contributing to their daily work and in pro- 
viding sound material for mental stimulation and relaxation. 

But Ohio is also an agricultural State, with 85 percent of its area devoted to 
farming, and library services in many rural areas are sadly inadequate. For 
example: 

Libraries in 15 counties in Ohio received less than 50 cents per capita to 
operate their service in 1954. 
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Libraries in 29 counties received between 50 cents and 99 cents for service in 
the same year. 

Thus exactly half of Ohio’s 88 counties are getting less—and many much less— 
than a dollar per capita for library service. The amount of money required for 
minimum library service has been established by the American Library Associ- 
ation as $1.50 per capita. 

Ninety-nine of the 271 public libraries in Ohio received less than $7,000 as an 
operating budget in 1954. That amount is not enough to hire one librarian, rent 
space, pay for heat and light, and have money left over to buy an adequate 
supply of books. 

A survey by the Ohio State Library showed 850,000 residents of the State with 
inadequate service. 

Mr. Chairman, libraries in my district will receive none of this money, since 
the program is limited to communities with less than 10,000 population. But I 
have introduced this legislation (H. R. 2817) in the interest of hundreds of 
thousands of citizens of my State, in addition to 26 million people throughout 
this country, who are without access to modern library services. 

I urge the distinguished members of this committee to take favorable action 
on this library services bill. 


Mr. Hussey. I have, for the record, a statement from Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, who was to appear today but had a previous appointment and 
who would like to have his statement submitted for the record. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. EpGar FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE 
ScHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers, on whose behalf I appear 
today in support of the library services bill. 

The members of the council are the State superintendents and commissioners 
of education in States, Territories, and island dependencies. They are perhaps 
as well acquainted as anyone with the educational conditions in the rural areas 
of their respective States. They often have special obligations for rural educa- 
tion, and in that connection, they know at first hand how seriously deficient 
library service is in many rural areas. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, library service is merely another of many cultural 
and educational areas in which our rural populations are underprivileged. 
Rural people continue to get slower and less adequate service in mass media 
such as newspapers, periodicals, movies, and AM radio; FM radio and television 
are often still not available to them. The schools and other cultural institu- 
tions remain seriously inadequate in many rural areas; among these both school 
and public library resources are almost always inferior to similar services in 
large towns and cities. Yet there are disproportionately large numbers of chil- 
dren, major adult education problems, and some of the Nation’s least enviable 
social conditions which can be improved only on the basis of widespread 
education. 

The proposals before you, Mr. Chairman, provide for Federal administration 
through the United States Office of Education and for State administration by 
the State library agency. We approve of these administrative arrangements. 
The provisions for development of State plan for rural library services will 
wneiete local and State library service quite apart from the Federal assistance 
prov a 

We hope there will be adequate limitations on Federal administrative discre- 
tion written into the legislation to insure State autonomy. In that connection, Mr. 
Chairman, may I state that our organization has had a great deal of experience 
concerning Federal control of education. For instance, our members in the 
States administer vocational rehabilitation and deal with the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. They administer vocational education and deal with the Office 
of Education in regard to that. They administer the school lunch program in 
the States, which is a tremendous program, as you know, and deal with the 
United States Department of Agriculture in regard to that. They deal with 
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the Treasury Department on school bonds and savings; with the Department 
of Defense on veterans’ education. Most of the educational programs which 
originate at the Federal level come through our members in the States as the 
State officials for education. For these reasons, the Chief State school ofhcers 
understand perhaps as well as any other group what is a Federal control and 
what is not. This proposed legislation is in accord with the principles which 
would make Federal control of library service as unlikely as in any bill that 
could be drawn. It has our complete approval in that way. 

This legislation takes into account both the geographical area of the States 
and the economic ability of the people, as well as the number of people to be 
served. The $40,000 minimum annual aid to each State, matching provisions 
to produce a 66-33 range of equalization and the proposed total appropriation of 
$7,500,000 each year for 5 years are all fully defensible in view of the circum- 
stances. The sums are almost picayune and the beneficial results prospectively 
very large. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope your committee will favorably report this bill and that 
the Congress will enact it into law. 


Mr. Lanprum. The committee will next hear testimony from Con- 
gresswoman Martha W. Griffiths of Michigan. 

Congresswoman Griffiths, will you have a seat, please, and proceed 
with any statement you desire to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I 
want to tell you how much I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you, and to thank you for the opportunity to appear in sup- 
port of my bill, 3012, and the other bills of a similar nature. 

These bills, designed to promote the expansion of free public library 


service to the rural areas of America, should be viewed with the same 
seriousness and given equal importance as our consideration of legis- 
lation to aid local school construction. 

Our devotion to public library facilities should be on a par with our 
dedication to an ever-expanding free system of education. I am 

roud to note that my State, Michigan, was the first in the Union to 
incorporate provisions for free public libraries into its constitution. 

Nowhere else in the world do so many people have access to library 
facilities, but we are not yet at the point where we can sit back and 
applaud with the feeling that there is nothing more to do. 

There are approximately 27 million Americans without access to 
library service, and another 53 million for whom service is inadequate. 
In Michigan we have 835,000 residents who do not have library facili- 
ties. Four Michigan counties—Arenac, Keweenaw, Luce, and Mont- 
morency—have no library service. 

At this point I should like to introduce in the record a statement 
and map submitted by Mrs. Ethel Yabroff, president of the Michigan 
Library Association. The map clearly shows the need for expanded 
facilities throughout Michigan. 

(The statement and map referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY ETHEL YABROFF, PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Before we can discuss what the Library Services Act can mean to Michigan 
let us look at a map of Michigan and see which counties have no local library 
service. Those counties having county libraries, which give service throughout 
the county, are marked with a large C. In some counties you will note that the 
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only persons having local library service are those living in the larger cities, 
that is Pontiac, Royal Oak, and Ferndale in Oakland County is an example. I 
have indicated on the map the total number of people in each county without 
service at this time. 

In Michigan at present we have 835,000 persons who are without public-library 
service. 

Many communities that have public libraries are receiving substandard serv- 
ice: 40 percent of the Michigan public libraries have less than 6,000 volumes; 
20 percent of our libraries buy less than 100 titles a year; 45 percent have 
annual operating budgets of less than $5,000 a year; 36 percent are open less 
than 16 hours a week. 

Michigan has had State aid to libraries since 19387. Much has been done 
during the past 18 years but with the growth in population and education, the 
problem of how to give an equal opportunity of books to everyone in the State 
continues unsolved. 

In order to determine what the Library Services Act will mean to Michigan 
we have attempted to approximate what we would receive and to indicate how 
the money would be used. 

In April of this year Michigan established its first regional library in the 
Iosco-Arenaec area. We are also attempting at this time to develop a 5 county 
regional library in Grand Traverse, Benzie, Antrim, Leelanau, and Kalkaska 
Counties serving over 90,000 people. The figures which we have used in this 
statement, as to costs, are based on the actual costs for establishing library 
service in Michigan. 

We estimate that we will receive about $220,000 each year for 5 years under 
the Library Services Act. To establish library service for 10,000 persons in an 
unserved area it costs $53,000 including administrative, capital, and operating 
costs. At this rate we estimate that each year that the act is in effect we could 
establish 1 regional library to serve 50,000 people. This added to the State pro- 
gram for 5 years would greatly reduce the number of people without local public 
library service and would demonstrate how large unit libraries can operate 
under local units of government. 

From our experience in establishing library service in an area not having 
local service or having inadequate service it is necessary for the State library 
to set up a demonstration of what adequate service is like and can mean to a 
community. When this is done the people locally are unwilling to have the li- 
brary service withdrawn at the end of the demonstration and will vote to tax 
themselves to support the library. 
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(The map referred to follows :) 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. The need continues great in Michigan not because 
of a lack of interest and self-help. The development of library facil- 
ities has suffered equally as much as the development of adequate school 
buildings. 

We have had a library-assistance program in Michigan since 1937, 
and great progress has been made in the intervening years. But the 
question today is one of finance and not lack of appreciation of the 
problem. 

Michigan is now spending approximately $400,000 on its library 
program. The addition of Federal grants would enable Michigan to 
expand its program to a great degree. 
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In addition to aiding rural areas, this legislation will help bring 
library benefits to those fringe areas around our fast-growing urban 
centers. 

This is particularly true of my district which includes the northwest 
part of Detroit and the communities of Livonia, Northville, Plymouth, 
Redford Township, Plymouth Township, and Northville Township. 
Much of this area is outside the Detroit city limits and has seen tre- 
mendous growth in recent years. 

The communities of Plymouth and Northville and the townships of 
Plymouth and Northville are in need of additional library service, 
and would qualify for assistance under this proposed legislation. 

This program of library aid offers a unique opportunity to Congress. 
With its passage we can give great stimulation to cultura] advance- 
ment in our nation. 

While there has been great progress in many areas of endeavor in 
recent years, this nation has let its attention to education and library 
facilities falter. 

Libraries are a principal adjunct to our educational system. Every 
citizen should have access to the information a library affords. An 
informed citizenry is one of our best bulwarks of freedom and libraries 
serve a vital function in this area. 

The fact these bills vary authorization for a modest annual grant-in- 
aid program is another proof there is no intent to take over or influence 
library administration. 

The selection of books and materials, personnel, and administration 
is left unfettered in the hands of local and State authorities. 

It is my sincere hope that the committee will give favorable con- 
sideration to this legislation. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I wish to 
thank our colleague for the splendid statement and a very informative 
one as to conditions in her own district. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. I would also thank the Congresswoman from Michigan 
for this statement as to the needs in Michigan. 

And, also, may I comment, Mr. Chairman, on the nice addition to 
the members of the committee this morning ? 

Mr. Lanprum. I was about to comment on that. 

If Mrs. Griffiths would bear with us just a moment, I understand 
this is the sixth grade of the Walter Reed School from Arlington, Va., 
with Miss Virginia Tindall as teacher. 

Am I correct ? 

Miss Trnpau. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprvum. I believe Mrs. John Forsythe is accompanying the 
group also. Her husband, I understand, was at one time counsel for 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

We might add that certainly it is a distinct pleasure to the members 
of this committee to have you young citizens visit us, and to know 
that you are becoming interested in the welfare of our country at such 
an early age in your lives. 

You have just come in during the period that Congresswoman Mar- 
tha Griffiths of the State of Michigan has presented to this committee 
her views with regard to a bill that has been introduced in the House 
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of Representatives to provide for the authorization of money to sup- 
port public libraries in rural sections. 

It might interest you to know that the way a bill gets to become law 
is it is first introduced by some Member of the House. It is referred 
to an appropriate committee. There are 19 standing committees. Bills 
pertaining, such as we have this morning, to education, which you boys 
and girls participate in every day, are referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

This present committee is a subcommittee of the main committee ap- 
pointed and directed by the chairman to hear testimony in relation to 
bills introduced by various members of Congress. 

As this record is made the bill will be reported either favorably or 
unfavorably to the full committee, and acted upon by the full com- 
mittee, and then, if reported favorably, will go to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, there, be debated, and, if passed upon favorably by 
the House of Representatives, will go over to the Senate and receive 
the same treatment that it has received in the House. 

If it meets all of those tests, then it becomes law. And, by that time, 
you boys and girls might be ladies and gentlemen, and you will be 
participating in it. 

Weare glad to have you here. 

Thank you, Congresswoman Griffiths. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman, I think they would be interested 
to know that in the State of Michigan the way that we first helped 
libraries a long time ago was to permit you to pay to keep from fighting 
the Indians, and that money went for the libraries. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Congresswoman. 

Our next witness, I believe, is Mr. John Richards, vice president 
and president-elect of the American Library Association, and librarian 
from the Seattle, Wash., Public Library. 

Mr. Richards, will you take the stand and identify yourself for 
the record, please, and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN RICHARDS, DIRECTOR, SEATTLE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, SEATTLE, WASH., AND PRESIDENT-ELECT, AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Riewarps. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am John Richards, director of the Seattle Public Library, which is 
the largest public library in the State of Washington, and one which 
will not benefit directly under this bill. 

I am here as an official representative of the American Library As- 
sociation in my capacity as president-elect of the association. And 
may I say that the American Library Association, a nonprofit organ- 
ization, has a membership of over 20,000 librarians, trustees, and 
friends of libraries, and has, since its organization in 1876, worked 
very hard for library development throughout the entire country. 

I have a prepared statement which I believe has been given you 
people, and I shall keep more or less closely to it. 

I should like to start out by giving a little idea of the place of the 
public library in America. 

The free, tax-supported library, where it has been well supported, 
is recognized as an integral part of the public education in its various 
communities where it exists. 
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The library has supplemented and worked with the public schools 
in each community so that the children of each community shall have 
an integrated book program in school and out. The public library 
takes over during the summer, for instance, with its reading program. 
During the year the school classes come in for lessons. And, all 
together, the situation is such that the library is recognized as a part 
of the educational program, and the children use it very extensively. 

Actually, of course, the public library has been a bulwark against 
juvenile delinquency, and it has been a positive force against the 
comic-book problem which has come to the fore rather recently. 

We realize that modern education does not depend on one or even 
the few textbooks, but tries to have students use as many sources of 
information as possible. And this development of public education 
has meant that school libraries and public libraries have been harder 
pressed as far as use is concerned in recent years. 

The public library, of course, is the one opportunity for all adults, 
regardless of the amount of their formal education, to carry on con- 
tinuing education throughout life. And I think you will agree that 
never in the history of the Nation have adults needed unbiased in- 
formation more than they need it today. 

With the many complex problems facing our people today, the 
national welfare requires, I think, that a well-stocked library, as a 
kind of headquarters for unbiased facts, be available to all our people. 

The library in a sense is an essential agency in an urgent effort to 
insure that our democracy has educated citizens aware of and under- 
standing the serious problems which face the Nation and the world. 

Where libraries are available people are making continuous use of 
them. The use of libraries for informational purposes has grown 
tremendously in recent years. The well-stocked library is rapidly 
becoming the first source the citizen uses when he needs help in the 
solution of his day-to-day problems or when he needs to get an under- 
standing of the complex world in which he lives. 

The almost universal coverage of the mass media—and by that I 
refer to radio, television, and cheap print—has greatly increased the 
business of the public library. Almost everyone today has access to 
the statements and opinion which bombard him from headlines and 
from loudspeakers. Bince much of this is confused or contradictory 
in some cases, the citizen needs a source to which he can turn for 
reliable facts. The public library is such a source and is being used 
increasingly in this connection. 

Now as the educational level of the community rises more people 
use libraries. And, of course, I might mention that at the present 
time our high schools have an enrollment of over 714 million, and 
our colleges—214 million. 

We in the public libraries definitely have been able to trace a great 
increased use because of the work which we do with the people in 
formal education. 

Unfortunately, many citizens are denied this essential service. Ap- 
proximately 27 million people in the United States are without ac- 
cess to local public-library services of any kind; 90 percent of these 
people are in rural areas. They live on farms or in small villages. 
Some of them are in the fringe areas around large cities, and areas 
affected by defense activities and other Federal projects. 
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Of the approximately 3,000 counties in the United States, 404 do not 
have a single public library within their borders, and in only 3 States— 
Delaware, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island—does local public library 
service reach every resident. 

So you can see that this problem is not spotty. It really covers 
the entire country. 

After careful study, the American Library Association has found 
that it takes $1.50 per capita to render even minimum library service, 
and that this minimum applies to a community having at least 25,000 
population. In other words, a community with less than 25,000 popu- 
lation cannot do the job on $1.50 per capita. Actually it has been es- 
timated that an operating budget of at least $60,000 per year is neces- 
sary if good standards are to be maintained and good service is to 
be given. 

Now of the approximately 7,500 public library systems in the United 
States, 29 percent are struggling along with less than $1,000 to spend 
a year; 60 percent with less than $4,000, and 77 percent with less than 
$10,000. 

So, to this almost 27 million people without any library service, we 
have, of course, to add other millions which have very poor service, 
service which in some cases is hardly worthy of the name library 
service. 

This is a rural problem, as has been indicated. In rural areas 
throughout America many of them are unable to finance good service 
because of sparse population and tax limitations. Many of these com- 
munities cannot raise the money necessary to provide good library 
service. The States, through their library extension agencies and local 
communities, have been striving to remedy this poor coverage for 
many years. Asa matter of fact, some of the State agencies go back 
60 years in their attempts to get good library service for their people. 

And still we are far behind, as the figures show. 

The American public library is a small service agency of Govern- 
ment, as compared with the large policymaking or law enforcement 
agencies, and by the very nature of its service it does not attract or 
provide reasons for pressure group legislation in competition for the 
tax dollar. 

So, whereas in large urban areas we have been able to do a good 
job in some cases and a fair job in others, in a large part of the rural 
areas we simply have not done the job at all. 

I have some charts here which I am not sure you can see from up 
there, but I hope you can. 

This one represents the operating expenditures per capita for local 
public library service, and is arranged by States with West Virginia 
at the bottom with 19 cents per capita, and Massachusetts at the top 
with $2.10 per capita. 
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Nebraska ...............cssgeeiewene , 
Maine . 73 
77 
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1 Corrected figure for this reprint received from California State Library. 





Massachusetts___....._.------- 


If you had time to study these figures and go over them there would 
be certain things in them that I would like to call to your attention. 
For instance, my own State of Washington, which I am more familiar 
with than any of the others, seems to make a fairly good record with 
$1.36 per capita. But when we investigate that figure it does not look 
so good because 10 percent of the people in the State of Washington 


have no library service whatever, and 40 percent of the people in the 


State of Washington have inadequate service. So that 50 percent of 
our people are not being well served even though our per capita is $1.36. 
The reason for that is that there are 3 or 4 urban sections, including 
Seattle, which have been able to do a good deal better in their public 
library service than $1.50 per capita, which brings the average up. 

So if you consider the situation in the States which have 19 cents 
and 26 cents and 27 cents, there are 10 or so of them which are below 
50 cents per capita, you can imagine the very poor service throughout 
the States and the large numbers of people which have absolutely no 
service at all. 

I mention that to show that the figures could well be analyzed. 

Mrs. Green. What does Oregon have? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Oregon makes a relatively good showing, $1.07. 

Mrs. Green. That is more than halfway down on the list. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Just about. 

This next chart represents the problem for the Nation: percent of 
total population without local public library service. Westart off here 
with North Dakota with 59.1 percent without library service: South 
Dakota, 56.5; and with the three States I mentioned—Delaware, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island—having complete coverage. 
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As I said, this is not something that happens just here and there, 
but is, with the exception of those three States, completely throughout 
the entire Nation. 

This next one represents the additional funds needed to meet the 
$1.50 per capita minimum, which is very low as a matter of fact. And 
it starts out with West Virginia needing $1.20, and coming down 
again to the three States which have complete coverage. 

But it gives you an idea of perhaps half of the States which need a 


great deal more to reach this minimum which will give presumably 
good service. 
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Additional Funds Needed To Meet $1.50 Minimum 


EXPRESSED IN ANNUAL OPERATING EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA - 1953 


3.00 $3.20 $.40 $.60 $.80 $1.00 $1.20 $1.40 $1.50 































W.Va $1.31 
Tex. 1.24 
Ark. 1.23 
Ala. 1.22 
Miss. 1.20 
Ariz. 1.20 
Tenn. 1.19 
Okla. 1.18 
Va. 1.17 
Ky. 1.16 
N. Mex. 1.16 
N. C. 1.15 
N. Dak. 1.15 
s. C, 1.10 
S. Dak. 1.02 
Idaho 1.00 
Fla. 94 
Kans. -94 
Ga -93 
La. .87 
Nebr. 85 
Maine 717 
Mont. -74 
Vt. -13 
Del. .67 
8. £: 67 
Nev. 66 
Colo. 65 
Il. 55 
lowa 54 
Mo. 50 
Pa. 45 
Utah 44 
Md. 44 
Oreg. A3 
* Callf. -40 
Minn. 37 
Ind. 3% 
Wyo. 34 
Wis. 31 
Mich. 27 
N. J. -23 
N. H. 22 ALA Standards for Public Library Service 
Wash. 14 For minimum service - $1.50 per capita 
Coun. 03 a reasonably good service - 2.25 per capita 
or superior service - 3.00 per capita 
N. Y. .00 
Ohio .27 27¢ over minimum 
Mass. .60 60¢ over minimum 





Source: ALA Washington Newsletter, vol. 6, no. 10, July 23, 1954 
* Corrected figure for this reprint received from Calif. State Library should read $.02. 
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Now the library services bill is designated, of course, to assist com- 
munities of 10,000 population or less in correcting this situation. It 
is a case where the bill will make it possible to put on demonstrations 
or otherwise to bring to the attention of the people their own needs 
for library purposes. 

I would like to say right here that the American Library Associ- 
ation believes that the States can do it. We believe that they are 
doing it slowly, but that it is going to be necessary, if we are going to 
do it in a reasonable amount of time, to have the help that comes from 
a bill of this sort which makes it possible to give this demonstration 
in these rural areas. 

In most cases the community of 10,000 or less will not be able to 
finance its own program. And, of course, what it amounts to in most 
cases will be bringing together these small and weak libraries into 
what we call larger area service where the weak library can be taken 
in either in a county system or ina regional. It may be a multicounty 
system or a regional library so that the greater tax base makes it possi- 
ble for the small rural community to have as good library service as 
the larger community. 

This legislation will be of tremendous help here because it will make 
possible breaking over into these communities—which we have not 
been able to reach up to now, and usually through demonstrations or 
through the institution of the larger area service—get a demonstra- 
tion before the community of what can be done. 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to ask these rural communities to vote 
taxes for libraries when they don’t know anything about libraries. 
They have never had them. They have no understanding of what 
libraries mean. And we feel that this demonstration in the various 
States, which will come from this bill, is going to be a great impetus 
in developing the self-help through the States and through the local 
taxing source, and that after the 5-year duration of the bill we are 
going to be in a good position where the State and local communities 
are going to be in the position to carry it on themselves. 

The small community, we believe, will readily see the advantage 
of combining to secure good library service. 

The American Library Association believes there is great merit 
in the provisions of the library service bill. I would like to tick off 
some of these. Mr. Elliott mentioned it to some extent in his tes- 
timony this morning, but I would like to go over it with you, and I 
have some charts here which I am asking Miss Bennett to turn as we 
need them. 

Can you all see these charts? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarps. This first one shows what is needed to provide mini- 
mum library service in the United States. On the basis of $1.50 per 
capita, we need $240 million. Now being provided by State funds 
are $6 million, and now being provided by local funds $154 million. 
That leaves $80 million necessary to be raised in the various States 
and localities if we are to do the job on the basis of $1.50 per capita. 

The next one represents what State funds are now spent for public 
libraries. This shows, in descending scale, the various services, schools, 
for instance, at the beginning with $28.22; highways, $23.12; public 
welfare, $16.22; health and hospitals, $6.47; natural resources, $3.50; 
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public safety, $2.67; government agencies, $2.62 ; employment adminis- 
tration, $1.20; airports, 37 cents; and, libraries, with a magnifying 
glass here at the bottom, six-hundredths of 1 cent. 

(The following telegram was subsequently received from witness 
John Richards:) 
Hon. Frep G. Hussey, 

Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


In order to correct the mistake in interpretation of the chart showing amount 
of money spent for State funds for library extension, I would like to state that 
it should be 6 cents per capita. 


JOHN RICHARDS. 

So we are not in very good shape at the present time. 

The next one shows who pays for our public libraries today. The 
local public funds coming from local sources are 87.4 cents. These 
are all per capita. State funds, 1.7 cents; endowments, 4.8 cents; and 
all other sources of income, 6.1 cents. That would be gifts, of course, 
of various kinds. 

Mrs. Green. On that last chart, was that 6 cents or six-hundredths 
of a cent? 

Mrs. Ricuarps. Six-hundredths, 

Mrs. Green. Of 1 cent ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Then the next one shows, in the Federal library services bill, who 
controls what. The local State controls, (1) making up the plans, 
made at the State level by the State agencies; (2) selection of books 
and periodicals; (3) personnel appointments; (4) management of 
library operations; (5) choice of areas to serve. 

And then the Federal controls are represented by checking State 
plans to see if they meet specifications set by Congress, and checking 
to see that States fulfill financial provisions of the act. 

You will see from that that the State controls are pretty adequate 
and will guard against any fear that there may be of Federal control. 

I believe that this is very adequate in the bill. 

In the next chart we have just sort of a cartoon. In the case of the 
public library great progress has been made, but we are far short of 
the goal providing equal opportunity for all citizens to have access 
to library services because thers are still 26 million—and actually it is 
26,900,000, almost 27 million—who do not have access to a public 
library. 

On the next chart is just a little schemized, stylized cartoon of new 
life for rural-library services: means better informed citizens, indi- 
rating that the Feederal funds, with the matching funds going into 
the local public library, are going to give greatly improved service in a 
wide range of wee 

Now just to tick o 
thoroughly good : 

1. It stimulates the States and the localities to close up the gaps 
in the provision of adequate public-library service for their residents 
in the small towns, villages, and farming communities. 

2. It authorizes a modest amount, $7,500,000 annually, for a period 
of 5 years. 

8. It has a definite termination date. And I would like to say in 
regard to that that the American Library Association has no thought 
whatever of coming back for further funds after this termination 


these points in the bill which we believe are 
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date. We believe that we can do the job with this money if we can 
have it for 5 years to stimulate at the local level something which is 
already very much needed and wanted. 

4. After the initial allotment of $40,000 each State’s potential addi- 
tional allotment is determined by the percentage of the total national 
rural population living in each State. 

5. It requires the State to match each Federal dollar with State 
and local funds on the basis of the ratio of States’ annual per capita 
income to the United States annual per capita income. 

6. It stipulates that the States shall have control over: the formula- 
tion of the plan for each State; selection of books and periodicals; 
appointment of library workers; management of library operations; 
determination of areas to be served. 

7. It stipulates that the Federal Government shall check the State 
plans against the specifications in the act, and, of course, the act guards 
against or prohibits the use of any of this money for buildings or for 
purehase of property. In other words, it has to go into actual service 
along demonstration lines. 

We believe that this bill is wisely drawn. It provides for Federal 
administration through the United States Office of Education, and 
for State administration by the State library agencies. 

The crux of the matter is that each State, through its own State 
plan, will have an opportunity to attack and solve its individual prob- 
lems in its own way. Our States are widely diverse in their approach 
to libraries, as in other matters. They have different histories, and 
they are in different stages of development. It would be most un- 
fortunate to try to establish an overall pattern into which each State 
would have to fit. 

And I want to stress again the fact that in many cases, probably in 
most cases, the State plan will include and will foster and will em- 
phasize the organization of local and county libraries into larger units. 

In other words, what we will try to do is to get these small com- 
munities which cannot themselves, through their limited taxing power, 
do the job which needs to be done. We will get them into a larger 
unit, and it will be easy to do that, we feel, because of the demonstra- 
tions which are made possible. 

It may also follow the demonstration plan which has been so suc- 
cessful in Louisiana where the State library agency promotes demon- 
strations of good library service in the parishes for one year, after 
which the local governmental agency takes over. The experience there 
has been very fine on demonstrations. 

Because each State will develop its own plan to suit its own indi- 
vidual needs, and must match the Federal funds rovided under the 
bill, we believe there will be great opportunity to foster in these rural 
areas the desire for effective libraries, and that these rural districts 
will have an excellent chance to become completely self-supporting at 
the end of the 5 years in the legislation. 

Now I would just like to say a word as to why this legislation is 
timely. In fact, why it almost has an immediate urgency. And I 
would like to mention that within recent years, perhaps the last 6 or 7 
years, two important national studies of the whole field of public 
library service have been published. 
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First, the National Plan for Public Library Service, in 1948, was 
sponsored by the American Library Association, and, more recently, 
the Public Library Inquiry, sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council. 

These two studies are almost definitive studies. gees are, in a way, 
monumental works. And for the first time these publications have 
helped to clarify the condition of library service today and the need 
for Federal-aid to libraries in the modest form in which we are 
asking it. 

Along with numerous State and local surveys, they drive home the 
fact that—and this is a quotation— 
while the United States has some of the best library service in the world, it 
has a good deal that is almost the worst— 
in view of the fact that we have so many of our rural areas that are 
completely unserved. This means that we have in this country a mul- 
titude of separate libraries of varying degrees of effectiveness, and we 
have no library network of cooperating libraries as we should have, 
or we have no library system in the sense that public schools have a 
system. 

The thing that we are trying to get here is a pattern which will 
take care of this, and give every person in this community, in this 
country, the minimum amount of library service which he needs. 

With this clear awareness of the seriousness of the problem, librar- 
ians, trustees, and friends of libraries are interested in the program 
as they have never been before. In many States we have State devel- 
opment committees now formed and working, and we have had many 
State surveys which complement or supplement the two monumental 
studies which I just mentioned. This means that in each State today 
there is a concern about library conditions which there has never 
been before. People are talking about it. They are working on it. 
They are trying desperately to see what can be done. 

I believe, I sincerely believe that if this legislation were to be passed 
that there would be a maximum and effective use of the money put 
at the disposal of these rural libraries. I believe that it would be a 
situation that would respond immediately and quickly, and that we 
would find that this 714 million for 5 years did a tremendous job for 
these almost 27 million people who do not have that service at the 
present time. 

Librarians have been working toward a network of cooperating 
libraries. The larger public, State, and university libraries and those 
of standing institutions such as the Library of Congress, Harvard 
College Library, and the New York Public Library, all loan their 
books generously to other libraries on request for the use of indi- 
vidual patrons who would not otherwise have access to this material. 

This interlibrary loan service has grown tremendously in the last 
few years, and is envisaged as covering the whole country if and 
when. a cooperative network of libraries is available to serve as the 
request center. 

At present the large number of people without libraries are out- 
side this network, and, so, unable to make use of this rich storehouse 
of material which is available. 

Onee adequate service points have been established in these rural 
areas these 27 million citizens now without local sources, local library 
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service, will not only have access to their own local collections but 
will have at their disposal, on request, also the best material in print 
on any subject in which they may be interested. In other words, 
there is a potential here which far exceeds what will be made readily 
available to them through their own local community. 

Before closing I believe I shouid say something about the difficulty 
of financing even such a modest program as this bill envisages. We 
are, of course, all aware of the large demands on public funds in 
a period when so much must be appropriated for defense purposes. 

I have two observations to make on this point. 

First, we have no reason to expect that present conditions are going 
to improve soon. Apparently we are destined to live for years to 
come in a period of stress and strain and high taxes. We are just 
becoming more or less used to it. 

Second, adequate library service represents an important contribu- 
tion to the strength and stability of the Nation. 

Now in this connection I would like to remind you of the part played 
by libraries in the recent war effort when men and women surged into 
our technical departments, for instance, for material that would assist 
them in training for special war work. We simply were hard put to 
supply the demand. We had, of course, a large influx of the war in- 
dustries, and the Government agencies stepped up their use of libra- 
ries tremendously because of their need of special services which public 
libraries could render. 

But, most important of all, it seems to me, when libraries were avail- 
able the rank and file of our people were able to keep themselves in- 
formed with regard to the war and its conduct, and, so, were able to 
understand the problems of the Government at a time which called 
for mobilization of our total strength. 

And I believe we have to consider this within the framework of the 
emergency through which we are going today: libraries are a neces- 
sity if we are to keep our citizens informed and ready to take their 
part in the democratic kind of government which we all approve and 
enjoy. 

Our free libraries, together with our free system of education, are 
tremendously important today in keeping the spirit of America strong 
during the troubled times through which we are passing. 

Can we afford to let almost 27 million Americans continue without 
local library service ? 

That, sir, is the close of my formal statement. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any questions, Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes; I have 2 or 3. 

Coming from the Northwest, I am delighted to see another person 
from the Northwest area, and such a very fine representative. 

I had a question, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the charts. Would 
it be possible to take pictures of these and get them down and insert 
them in the record ? 

May I say that if it is mechanically possible, may I ask unanimous 
consent to insert them ? 

Mr. Lanprum. That would be up to the organization presenting 
them, if they are able to present to the committee photostats of the 
size that could be put into the record. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I did not quite get your question. 
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Mrs. Green. The charts which you presented, the ones on the easel, 
could those be put in a form so we can insert them in the record 2 

Mr. Ricuarps. I am sure they could be photographed or otherwise 
made available for you, yes. We would be glad to do that. 


Mrs. Green. I would ask unanimous consent to have them inserted 
in the record. 


Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, they will be inserted. 
Mr. Ricuarps. We will see that that is done. 
(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mrs. Green. Mr. Richards, I had 2 or 3 questions. 

We hear a lot about our aid to foreign countries. Do you know 
what amount of money is being spent in the United States libraries 
to serve people in other countries? 

Mr. Ricuarps. The figures that I have on that indicate that the 
entire USIS budget, as now being requested, is $88 million, and the 
Information Service alone, which presumably would be the book 
service, the library service, is $4,804,000. 

Mrs. Green. As compared, in the United States proper, to what? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. As to this amount of appropriation for foreign li- 
braries, how does that compare with what is spent in the United 
States today ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. I am not sure that I have that immediately at hand. 
I will get it for you for the record. What you want is the total amount 
spent on libaries in this country at the present time ? 

Mrs. Green. Federal funds. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Yes. We will see that that figure is available—did 
you say Federal? We have no Federal appropriation. I was think- 
ing you meant on a local level. 

Mrs. Green. I meant what was spent. 

Mr. Ricuarps. No, there are no Federal funds for libraries. I am 
sorry, I misunderstood your question. 

Mrs. Green. Then, of course, we have Representatives here who are 
all in favor of this bill, I wonder what interest industry has in seeing 
that this kind of library service is provided ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. We know that industry is interested in this, partly 
because industry is having to disperse its efforts. In other words, it 
is going to have to go to various parts of the country which would 
not necessarily have good library service. And we know that one of 
the things that industry looks for is education in the broader sense, 
including libraries. We have definite information about that, so that 
there is no question about it. In other words, a community that did 
not have a library service would not be a good location for industry. 

Mrs. Green. Then I would like your comment on two other things. 

It seems to me that almost every bill that comes before this com- 
mittee has two hurdles to get over. One is the question of the public 
and the parochial schools. Will the library service be rendered alike? 
Will that be an issue in this case ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. The service is free to all people. By and large, we 
do not always work through individual schools, although we may do 
that. 

But certainly there will be no discrimination between the use of this 
new service by the parochial schools or by public schools. It will be 
completely free to everybody. 

Mrs. Green. That, Mr. Chairman, is an important point for the 
committee to consider. 

The other one is the question of segregation: Are we going to have 
that problem? How many segregated libraries are there ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. I can’t answer that factually, but let me say that we 
are working on that, as everybody else is working on it. And I would 
assume that it will be taken care of wherever it does come up as a 


problem. 
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I know that in many communities in the South a great deal of prog- 
ress has been made already in the public library system. And I think 
there would be no question but what we would find a means of solving 
the problem wherever it developed because, again, this is for all the 
people. There is no question about that or the intent of the legislation 
on that score. 

Mrs. Green. Would you agree that the Supreme Court decision 
which may come up in a week or so would take care of that ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. It will work out an implementation of that ruling, 
and it will not be an issue in this legislation ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I am sure it wil] not be. Knowing the librarians of 
the South, I can assure you it will not be. 

Mrs. Green. That is all. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. Mr. Richards, you used the figure of 27 million people 
that have no library service. How do you arrive at the 27 million 
figure ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. We have made careful studies in the various States 
of the people without libraries in their regions, and we know that is a 
conservative figure. 

Mr. Coon. How do you define a region and whether a person is avail- 
able to a library or isn’t ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. For instance, I mentioned 404 counties out of the 
large number that there are that have no libraries whatever. That is 
a statistical fact. We know that that is true. There are no libraries 
in those 404 counties. And it isa fairly easy job. Asa matter of fact, 
each State agency has done a great deal of work on this. We know in 
Washington, for instance, to a county and to a community where we 
lack our coverage. We know that 10 percent of our people do not have 
any library facilities. 

Mr. Coon. That was the point I was wondering how you arrived at. 
I have lived most of my life 25 miles from town. That used to be a 
long ways to town. But now since the Second World War I use* to go 
to town once or twice a week, and most of my neighbors did. Where 
20 years ago we would not hardly have had a library service available, 
I would say in recent years, with me and most of my neighbors going 
into town once or twice a week, we could have gone to the library there 
in town. 


Mr. Ricwarps. That has made it possible for us to increase our 
coverage. 

For instance, in the State of Washington in the last 12 years we 
have progressed from 21 percent of the population with adequate 
service to 50 percent, and from 45 percent with no service to 10 percent. 

Now to a very large extent that comes directly from the sort of thing 
you mention, and from the fact that we have been able to get larger 
area service. 

Mr. Coon. Where would be some of these rural areas that are not 
outside of those counties that you mentioned? Where would be some 
of the rural areas that are too remote to have access to libraries in 
town ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. In the State of Washington we have several connties 
that are largely rural that do not have any libraries whatever within 
their boundaries. ' 
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Mr. Coon. Leaving those counties that don’t have any out, where 
would be some of these rural areas that would not have access, and how 
would we define whether they have access or don’t have access? 

Mr. Ricnarps, It is a question of whether there is a library service 
within the agency. For instance, if a county has library service, pre- 
sumably it gives it to all the people within the county, although some 
of them may not have as good service as others. But we would say 
that that county was covered. 

If it doesn’t have library service, then it would be a case of which 
communities, which cities within the county have libraries. 

In other words, it goes very largely on the question of your authority, 
whether it is a city authority or a county authority. And it is true 
that the means of communication have made possible a greater access 
to libraries. On the other hand, you must realize that ordinarily a 
city does not like to give free service to people who do not pay taxes. 
You have your problem there of jurisdiction. 

Mr. Coon. In most cases like that what do they charge? A dollar 
or something like that ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. A nominal fee quite often, although there is a tend- 
ency to open it up to some extent if they possibly can. But, by and 
large, these figures are arrived at through authorities, whether it is 
city or county. 

Mr. Coon. About that six one-hundredths of 1 percent figure that 
you used that the States provide in funds for the libraries, did I get 
you right to say that of the average State budget only six one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent is used for libraries ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mrs, Green. Would you yield just a minute there ? 

Mr. Coon. As soon as I ask him another question I will be glad to. 

Why don’t you then talk to some of the State agencies and try to 
get that six one-hundredths boosted a little bit / 

Mr. Ricuarps. We are. And we are improving it just a little bit 
as we go along. 

May I say that in the State of Washington this year there is a modest 
appropriation of $50,000 which has been in our State budget for this 
sort of thing. And if this bill goes through we will be able to use that 
as matching funds. And that is being done in the States. 

Actually, of course, it has been far too slow. And the whole point 
of this legislation, we feel, is that it will make it possible for the 
people to recognize their needs, the people who are not now served, 
and become much more articulate. 

For instance, I have been interested in working in the State of 
Washington for library legislation and library appropriations to find 
that our so-called cow counties—I don’t know whether you have them 
in Oregon or not. 

Mr. Coon. We certainly do, and some good ones. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Our so-called cow counties do not understand what 
is meant by library service. They don’t have it. They have never 
had it. 

It seems to me that it is an educational job to a very large extent. 
In other words, if the people can understand what they are missing 
and know what they can get, then they will be willing to come in and 
support legislation at the support level. 
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Mr. Coon. I come from a cow county, and I have run cattle most of 
my life. I know we in our county know a little bit about the library 
service. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes, you have done an excellent job in that State. 

Mrs. Green. Did I understand the gentleman from Oregon to say 
six-tenths of 1 percent ? 

Mr. Coon. Six one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Ricuarps. No. It is six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mrs. Green. It is six one-hundredths of 1 cent. 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Which would make quite a lot of difference in a 
record. Six one-hundredths of 1 cent; that is all. 

Mr. Coon. What percent would that be ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I will have to take time out for that one. 

Mr. Coon. I thought it was the same thing. 

Mr. Grauam. In parts of the tax dollar it would be the same thing. 

Mrs. Green. One percent of the money. 

Mr. Grauam. He said out of every tax dollar or out of the State 
appropriation of expenditures; so it would be percent or cents, either 
one, when it is out of the dollar. 

Mr. Coon. I thought it was the same. 

Would it not be the same, Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. Well, I will ask Mr. Richards. 

Is that right, in your chart? 

Mr. Ricuarps. It is six-hundredths of 1 cent. 

Mrs. Green. That is spent. 

Mr. Ricnwarps. That is right. 

Mr. Coon. I believe that would be the same as percent then, would 
it not ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. It is based on the decimal, yes. It is a decimal; that 
is right. 

Mr. Coon. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Lanprum. One percent is one cent when you base it on a 100- 
percent factor. 

Mr. Coon. It is a small figure, I am sure. 

Mr. Ricwarps. It is a small figure; we will agree on that. 

Mr. Lanprcm. Translated into cents per capita, how much does that 
amount to that you are spending per capita in the Nation for libraries ? 
Do you mean you are just spending that much per capita over the 
United States? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That was on a State basis. Most of our funds come 
from the local areas, city or county, you see. 

Perhaps we had better have that chart again. 

This represents the various other services, and what State funds are 
now on a per capita basis, starting with the schools, at $28.22. 

Mr. Lanprum. You are speaking in per capita expenditures there. 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is what I wanted to get clear for the record. 

Mrs. Green. Is that out of $100? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is on a dollar basis. 

Mrs. Green. Then it would make a tremendous difference whether 
it was six-hundredths of 1 cent or six-hundredths of 1 percent. It 
would depend on the total amount spent, and I understood Mr. Coon 
to say it was six-hundredths of 1 percent. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Would the Congresswoman yield ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. I believe, with a question or two, we may arrive at 
an understanding. 

Do I understand your chart to represent per capita expenditures for 
these various services which it enumerates ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. For instance, for schools you say how much is spent ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. $28.22 per capita. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is your national average ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is overall cost. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is the national average that is spent? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Of Federal moneys or State moneys? 

Mr. Ricwarps. This is State funds, what the States are now spend- 
ing for public libraries. 

Mr. LanprumM. Now we come down to the bottom of the chart, and 
you show that six one-hundredths of 1 cent per capita is spent by the 
States as a national average for public libraries. Is that right? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. We have airports here at 37 cents, 
and so this would be—— 

Mr. Lanprum. Six one-hundredths of 1 cent ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is my understanding, yes. 

Mr. Granam. Is it 6 cents? 

Mr. Lanprum. No. It must mean six one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
capita because we are talking about a hundred cents on the dollar. 

I hope you will excuse me for a reference to my own State, but 
statistics on Georgia show that we spend 64 cents per capita. That 
means that many, many States spend nothing. Is that right? 

Mr. Ricuarps. This is State funds. 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarps. You spend that much out of the State funds in 
Georgia? 

Mr. Lanprum. Sixty-four cents per capita per year, for all public 
library operating costs. 

Mr. Ricuarps. That includes your local city expenditures? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes, that includes local money. Your figure in- 
cludes only State money ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. And does not refer to the local money that might 
have been raised by the town or the county ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Or the community ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. So what you are telling us is that the national av- 
erage in expenditures from State money collected as State taxes and 
disbursed for the purpose of supporting public libraries is six one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per capita. 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right as compared to these other figures for 
other services. 

Mr. Lanprvuom. I believe that clears it up. 

Mrs. Green. Yes. I wanted to be sure that on the record we had 
it right. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Proceed, Mr. Coon. 

63164—55——4 
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Mr. Coon. How much money is now being spent by the State gov- 
ernments in support of libraries? Do you have a figure on per capita? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I do not have that figure at hand. I can get it for 
the record. 

Mrs. Green. I thought that was on one of the charts. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Let me see here. 

Mr. Coon. We are talking about $714 million in the bill, and I 
wondered how much the States now provided. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes. 

This chart indicates that there is $6 million now being provided by 
State funds, and $154 million local funds. The exact amount on the 
State annual operating budgets for State library agencies is $6,326,486. 
Just over $6 million. 

Mr. Coon. This request of $714 million would really be in excess 
of what the States are now spending. 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Coon. Bué only a small fraction of what the local communities 
are spending. 

Mr. Ricuwarps. That is right. And we must keep in mind that this 
$714 million for 5 years is limited to rural areas by the terms of the 
bill, communities of 10,000 or less. 

Mr. Coon. I was wondering when you said per capita whom you 
include? Or do you include everybody? Do you include just voters ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No. That is per capita of population, entire popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Coon. The entire county population ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Coon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. I don’t have any questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any other questions ? 

Mrs. Green. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Richards, let’s get down to a specific bill. 

I understand these great numbers of bills before the committee are 
similar. 

I want to ask you this question: How much Federal control does 
the particular bill we have under consideration provide? 

Mr. Ricuarps. A very limited amount. It involves merely that the 
Federal Government shall check the State plans against the specifi- 
cations first of all to make sure that the State plans are within the 
limitations of the bill, and, secondly, the question of making sure that 
the operation is taken care of within the limitations of the bill. 

Mr. Lanprum. Does it provide that the Federal Government may 
dictate to a State or locality with regard to the employment of per- 
sonnel ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Not at all. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is the State free to employ whomever it desires ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. And the State must, before it can 
take advantage of this legislation, present a plan for action under the 
bill which will be approved, and which then they will proceed on. It 
means that each State can work out its own problems in its own way, 
which we feel is very valuable. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Is the plan going to be approved by some adminis- 
trator according to his own rules and regulations, or does the bill itself 
carry the specifications for the State plan ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. The State library agency in each State is the con- 
trolling agency in this case. They make out the State plan for their 
own State, which is then sent to the department of education. 

Mr. Lanprum. I understand that the State makes it out. 

What I am driving at is does the bill require, or does the bill permit, 
give authority to the Federal Government or its agent to reject those 
plans or to approve those plans according to his own whims or caprice, 
or does the bill itself say how those plans are to be made / 

Mr. Ricwarps. The department of education approves the plan once 
it finds that it comes within the scope and the caliber of the bill. I 
don’t think it can turn them down. In other words, once the plan as 
provided by the State is seen to be clearly within the limits of the 
bill, then it has to be approved, and the State goes ahead on the basis 
of its own plan. 

Mr. Lanprum. So if the State makes a plan which comes within 
the requirements of this bill that we have under consideration, then the 
I‘ederal agency has no alternative. 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. It must approve. 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is the point I wanted to get in the record. 

In regard to the colloquy between you and the gentlewoman from 
Oregon a few minutes ago, does the American Library Association pro- 
pose in this bill to support library service and demand that we have 
integrated schools where you have these library services ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. By integrated schools you are speaking of in South- 
ern States ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes, I certainly am. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Nothing in the bill bears on that at all. 

And my point in speaking to that question before was merely that 
I would assume we would handle that within the framework that we 
are handling library service at the present time. 

Mr. Lanprum. Does “within the framework” mean that you are 
leaving it to the States? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Entirely? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. And the localities? 

Mr. Ricwarps. That is right, completely so. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is all that I have. 

Mr. Metcatr. Would the gentleman yield to me ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. As I understand it then, Mr. Richards, the plan sub- 
mitted can vary from State to State ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. It would, widely. 

Mr. Mercatr. A plan from such a State as the chairman comes from 
could vary from one of the State of Oregon where the Congresswoman 
from Oregon is from ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes. We see that as one of the strong points of the 


bill. 
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Mr. Mercatr. And the State would have complete jurisdiction over 
the implementation of this act. 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Mercaur. As I understand it, the Federal Government would 
have no control over the books to be purchased ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Mercaur. Or over the areas where this program was to be put 
into effect ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. Or the personnel to administer it ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. The personnel is to be entirely employed by the 
State agency along the lines of the plan which it develops for its own 
use. 

Mr. Mereatr. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Graham, a member of the staff, would like to 
direct a question. 

Mr. Granam. Would you explain what a demonstration is? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes. 

A. demonstration is the opportunity to present in a community 
which does not have library service, or has very poor library service, 
what we consider to be good library service. 

And I mentioned the situation that obtains in Louisiana where the 
parishes have had now for several years these demonstration libraries. 
In other words, the State library agency moves in at State expense 
a demonstration for 1 year of what library service can mean to the 
community. At the end of that year the community takes it over, 
and it is completely self-supporting. 

Mr. GraHam. Then Louisiana would have no need for this. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I think they would. I think they have not solved 
all their problems. I am not completely conversant on it. I am sure 
they have not finished. 

They have done a fair job through the demonstrations on this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Granam. How many States provide that service now? 

Mr. Ricwarps. I can’t give you those figures. We have done a little 
of it in the State of Washington where it has been quite successful. 

Of course, the problem is with the shortage of State funds. There 
has never been an opportunity to do it on the basis that we would like. 
In other words, that is why this bill at this time is so effective and 
so good, because it would make it possible to move into these com- 
munities that need demonstrations and finance them under the bill. 

Mr. Granam. Why can it not be done out of local funds and State 
funds? 

Mr. Ricuarps. On local funds, of course, the problem is the question 
of the taxing unit. And these communities of 10,000 and less, by and 
large, do not have the ability to tax themselves to the extent of rais- 
ing enough money to do a demonstration or to give good library service 
of any kind. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield for a minute ¢ 

Mr. Granam. Yes. 
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Mrs. Green. Going back to Louisiana, the demonstration plan is not 
the entire part of the picture. 

Mr. Ricwarps. No. 

Mrs. GREEN. So Louisiana would benefit by the service which would 
be offered by the bill or by this kind of legislation. 

Mr. Ricnarps. That is right. 

Actually this does not have to be done by demonstration. I am very 
sure in the State of Washington we will handle it, to some extent, by 
bringing in some of the very weak libraries into larger area service. 
But it will be the means by which we can get them started for a year 
or 2 years or, at the most, 5 years. 

Mr. GranamM. How many States now furnish that service ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Demonstration ? 

Mr. Granam. No; bringing in bookmobiles and so forth. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Bookmobile service is becoming more and more com- 
mon. I can’t give you the figures for the 48 States, but it is a very 
popular means of getting books to rural areas, rural people, and a 
very economical means of doing it. 

Of course, undoubtedly eae this legislation, and the whole point 
under this legislation is that we would have many more service points 
established whether by bookmobile stops or by small branches, for 
instance, of a larger area, larger units. 

Mr. GRAHAM. “T was just noticing the State of Illinois provides this 
service, and they reach some 400, 000 people. And there are well over 
a million books going in and out. They have had that much service. 
I wonder how necessary it is to these States to have this Federal money. 

With reference to State plans, I read from the bill here that they 
should provide policies and methods of administration to be followed 
in using funds made available for expenditures under the State plans. 

Now then is it not up to the Commissioner of Education to deter- 
mine whether or not these administrative policies and methods of 
administration actually fulfill the objectives of the law? 

Mr. Ricuarps. The State plan, as I understand it, will be presented 
for checking as to whether it is within the fairly liberal limits of the 
bill. But there would be no opportunity to require any State to meet 
any other conditions. In other words, each State will have complete 
autonomy in working out its own plan. That is basic and understood 
in the bill. 

Mr. Granam. But it is still subject to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion’s approval of it. 

Mr. Ricwarps. On the basis of very wide limits of the bill itself. 
In other words, there must be some way in which someone can deter- 
mine that the States are working within the framework of the bill. 

Mr. Granam. Yes, sir. But I mean he must have to issue some 
sort of criteria. 

Mr. Ricwarps. That, as I understand the legislation, would not 
make it possible for him to determine the details of a plan which 
was needed in any particular State. In other words, the value of 
this legislation is that it is so that each State can work out its own 
problems i in its own way. 

Mr. Granam. But the matter of segregation or parochial schools 
could enter into the State plan—— 

Mr. Ricnarps. Each State can do anything it wants to, that is right, 
in regard to that matter. 
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Mr. Grauam. In other words, it is not, as Mrs. Green asked, one 
that would prohibit that in any way ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. May I mention that this is public library service 
to the people of the country, and does not involve service to schools. 

Now many libraries give service to schools if it is needed. But this 
is public library service for all the people without limitation what- 
ever. 

Mrs. Green. If the gentleman will yield, the point which I was 
trying to make a while ago is that neither segregation nor the paro- 
chial question should be a part of the issue here. 

Mr. Granam. Yes. But there is nothing to prohibit it from being 
in the State plan. 

Mrs. Green. That is one of the strengths of the bill, that it will 
be distributed according to their own State plan. 

Mr. Granam. But they may provide for segregation. 

Mrs. Green. The same as they do now with their State or local 
funds. 

Mr. Ricuarps. (Reading from the bill, section (b) ) : 

The Commissioner shall approve any plan which fulfills the conditions specified 
in subsection (a) of this section. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Grauam. | had just one question more. 

Would you please furnish for the committee the total expenditure 
in dollars per annum for library services; and by States, if posssible ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Let me make sure I have that. 

You mean total expenditures for public library service per year 
by State ? 

Mr. Grauam. No. For the services that would be encompassed in 
this bill, that would be augmented by this bill. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I think perhaps I aes something here that partially 
answers your question. 

I have this chart to give out, a breakdown of the allocations by 
States under the bill, and I will turn this over. 

Mr. Granam. I wanted to have a breakdown by States for the 
amount that is presently being spent per year by the States for the 
services, and which would be augmented by the funds from this bill. 

Mr. Ricuarps. The only point there is that each State will be dif- 
ferent under the bill. Each State will have its own plan. 

Mr. Granam. It has nothing to do with the plan or anything like 
that. It has to do with what is being presently spent per annum. 

Mr. Ricuarps. All right. 

Mr. Granam. By States. 

Mr. Ricwarps. We have this chart which I gave you earlier of 
the operating expenditures per capita for local public library service. 

Mr. Granam. I mean in dollars and cents per annum. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I have the chart here. 

Mr. Granam. Could you furnish that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Ricwarps. That I can leave for the record. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. May I ask a question ? 

Are you familiar with the table on page 23 of this pamphlet that 
Mr. Quattlebaum prepared ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. Is that the breakdown by States? 

Mr. Mercar. Yes. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I have that for you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Is that the same as you have submitted ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. We have that, and we have had 
photostats made, and there is a copy here for each member of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Mercatr. But the information 

Mr. Ricuarps. Is exactly the same. 

Mr. Mercatr. In this pamphlet is exactly the same ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer for inclusion in the 
printed record a chapter from a recent publication of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, entitled “Educational Issues of Concern 
to the 84th Congress.” 

Mr. Lanprum. The information will be made a part of the record 
if there are no objections. 

(The chapter and table referred to follow :) 





PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES IN RURAL AREAS 
A. NATURE OF THE QUESTION 


Within the last decade the question of Federal promotion of public library 
services in rural areas has been repeatedly introduced in Congress. Although 
the current proposal differs in detail from the original bill, the basic idea is the 
same. 

As expressed in 25 bills introduced in the 84th Congress during January 1955, 
the proposal is that the Federal Government promote the extension of public 
library services in rural areas which are without such services or which have in- 
adequate services of this kind. 

It has been estimated that about 27 million citizens of the United States do 
not have access to a local public library. The principal aim of the pending bills 
is to promote provision of adequate public library services for these people. 
For this and related purposes the bills would authorize a Federal appropria- 
tion of $7,500,000 a year over a period of 5 years. 

According to statements made by proponents of this legislation, the question 
is not one of Federal assumption of the responsibility for public library services 
heretofore exercised by the States and localities. The aim is to stimulate, 
through Federal grants-in-aid, both State and local interest and support in a 
vigorous library extension program. The expectation is that a small expendi- 
ture by the Federal Government, only for a limited period, will provide the 
necessary incentive to encourage areas without library services to acquire them. 

Under the proposed program each State would receive an allotment of $40,000, * 
plus additional funds according to the percentage relationship which the rural 
population of that State bears to the rural population of the United States. By 
thus taking into account the rural population of the State, the distribution 
formula recognize the extent of the need for public library services in rural 
areas of the State. 


1 Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico would each receive $40,000 ; the Virgin Islands would 
receive $10,000. 
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To be eligible to receive the Federal allotment the State would be required 
to expend for the same purpose “that percentage which bears the same ratio to 
50 percent as the per capita income of such State bears to the per capita income 
of the United States.” Thus the formula takes into account the relative wealth 
of the States. However, the Federal share in no case could be more than 66 
percent or less than 33 percent.’ 

To receive Federal funds the authorized State agency for public library 
services must submit to the United States Commissioner of Education a State 
plan for the further extension of such services. The plan must provide for 
administration of the extended services by the authorized State library agency. 

The plans may vary among the States, each plan being drawn to secure maxi- 
mum benefit from the use of the funds within the State. 

As proposed in the bills, the State would have complete jurisdiction over the 
implementation of its plan, including the selection of books and other library 
materials, and the employment of personnel to carry out the program. 

Deciding which localities within the State have inadequate library facilities 
would be a responsibility of the State library agency. 

The State would become ineligible to receive Federal funds for any current 
year if it should reduce its appropriation for public library services for that 
year below its appropriation for the previous year. 

The bill would not permit the State to use any portion of the Federal funds 
for the purchase or construction of any building or for the purchase of any 
land. 

The United States Commissioner of Education would administer the pro- 
gram at the Federal level. He would be required to approve the State plan sub- 
mitted to him by an authorized State agency if he should find it to be in com- 
pliance with specifications set forth in the act. 

The Commissioner of Education would be authorized to require such reports 
from the State library administrative agency as he might need to make such 
studies, investigations, and reports as would be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of the act. He would also be authorized to prepare periodic 
reports for public information concerning the values, methods, and results of 
various State demonstrations of public library services in rural areas. 

The following table shows the allotments which the several States would 
receive for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, under the pending Library 
Services Act, and related data: 





2 The Federal share for Hawaii would be 50 percent, and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands 60 percent. 
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The library services bill is of nonpartisan nature. For several years it has 
been supported by Republican and Democratic Members of both Houses of 
Congress. 

B. HistoricaL BACKGROUND 


A movement for Federal participation in the support of public libraries began 
at least as early as in 1929.° A precedent for Federal promotion of library 
services was established soon thereafter. 

Although work relief rather than the improvment of library services was 
the primary purpose, the Federal Government did provide financial aid for 
library projects during the depression of the 1930’s.. Federal agencies which 
supplied substantial amounts of Federal assistance for library purposes included 
the Public Works Administration, the National Youth Administration, and the 
Work Projects Administration. 

The WPA used its library funds specifically “to assist established library 
agencies in stimulating local reception of complete and permanent library service 
as a regular public function.” ° In 1940 this Federal agency alone was provid- 
ing large amounts of financial aid annually for miscellaneous library projects 
throughout the Nation. Besides giving aid, like the Public Works Administra- 
tion, for the construction and repair of library buildings, the Work Projects 
Administration promoted the preparation and publication of bibliographies and 
indexes, binding and repairing of worn library books, surveys of community 
library resources, extension of the service of established libraries, and establish- 
ment of library services in formerly unserved localities.® 

The Advisory Committee on Education appointed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1936 reported back in 1938 with a number of recommendations in- 
cluding one that “special Federal grants to the States should be provided for 
the extension of library services to rural areas.” 

The Committee recommended for this purpose a Federal appropriation of 
$2 million for the first year, $4 million for the second, and $6 million for each 
of the 3 succeeding fiscal years.’ 

Based upon the findings from research by the Advisory Committee, a Federal- 
aid-to-education bill introduced in the 76th Congress (1939-40) included grants 
for libraries." 

A public library demonstration bill was first introduced in Congress on March 
12, 1946. The bill was introduced in the House of Representatives by Hon. 
Emily Taft Douglas, of Illinois, and in the Senate by Hon. Lister Hill, of Ala- 
bama. This bill was the forerunner of the Library Services Act now pending 
consideration in the 84th Congress. 

House and Senate hearings on the public library demonstration bill were held 
in 1946. The bill was not reported in the House. In the Senate it was favorably 
reported and placed on the Consent Calendar, but was passed over. 

The bill was reintroduced in the 80th Congress, in the House of Representa- 
tives by Hon. Thomas A. Jenkins, and in the Senate by Senators Lister Hill 
and George D. Aiken. Hearings were again held in the House and Senate. 
Again the bill was not reported in the House. On February 25, 1948, it passed 
the Senate on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

In the Sist Congress the bill was introduced in the House by Representa- 
tives Ray Madden, Wright Patman, and Augustine B. Kelley; and in the Senate 
by Senators Lister Hill, George D. Aiken and Paul Douglas. On March 9, 1950 
it was debated for 5 hours in the House of Representatives and was defeated 
by a vote of 161 to 164. It came up on the Senate Consent Calendar but was 
passed over. 

In order to meet some of the objections raised during the House debate on 
the measuré in the Sist Congress, the bill was revised and introduced in the 82d 
Congress as the library services bill. The new bill proposed a greater freedom 
of action by the States to develop their library services. It contained a definite 


8 Miles, Arnold, and Lowell Martin. Public Administration and the Library (Chicago), 
the University of Chicago Press, 1941, p. 210. 

* The Federal Government and the Public Library. A report prepared by the special com- 
mittee on Federal-State relations of the American Library Association, processed, 1954, 


p. Bi: 
5U. S. Work Projects pereenisteation, Operating Procedure No. G5, see. 20; Library 
Service Projects, revised May 1941, p. 


® Stanford, B. B.. Library Extension Unaer the WPA (Chicago), the University of Chicago 
Press (1944), p. 249. 

7 The report of the committee, p. 140. 

8 75th Cong., 3d sess., S. 419, title 3. 
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statement regarding maximum cost and set a definite period during which the 
permissive legislation would be in effect. It also changed the distribution for- 
mula so as to require contribution to the program by the States on the basis of 
their respective rural populations and abilities to pay. 

In the 82d Congress the new library services bill was introduced in the House 
by 8 Members and in the Senate by the same 3 who had introduced it previously. 
At least partly becavce of the great pressure of labor legislation, the bill was 
not reported in the House. It came up on the Senate Calendar four times but 
was passed over each time. 


C. DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE 83p CoNGRESS (1953-54) 


Early in the 1st session of the 88d Congress 6 Republican and 7 Democratic 
Members of the House introduced bills identical with the library services bill 
of the 82d Congres. These bills were referred to the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. No action was taken on the proposals. 

In March 1953 the bill was also intproduced in the Senate, with 5 Republican 
and 4 Democratic Senators acting as cosponsors. No action was taken on this 
bill which had been referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

During the 83d Congress a special committee on Federal-State relations of the 
American Library Association canvassed the status of public-library service in 
the United States. The committee gathered facts regarding the current support 
of public libraries by States and local communities, and studied the extent of 
Federal responsibility for assisting the States in the provision of adequate 
public-library services for all citizens. In 1954 the committee published a 
report entitled ‘““The Federal Government and the Public Library.” 

Representatives of the State library associations and directors of the State 
library agencies met during the annual summer conference of the American 
Library Association in June 1954 to discuss the library services bill and needed 
changes. The group agreed upon features of the new proposal and urged its 
enactment. 


D. RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 


At the time of this writing, the following bills proposing to promote the fur- 
ther development of public-library services in rural areas are pending in the 
House of Representatives. These bills were all introduced in January 1955 
and were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 








H. R.| Introduced by— | Jan.— | H.R. Introduced by— Jan.— 
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2658 | Mr. MeCarthy...................- 4 || 9012 | Mrs. Griffiths..................... 25 
2860 | Mr. Merrow--- 24 || 3147 | Mr. Wainwright___..-__. i 26 
2861 | Mr. Metcalf. ......-..---.---.-..-- 24 || 3310 | Mr. Frelinghuysen | 31 
2865 | Mr. Mollohan.--....-.......-....- 24 | 3331 | Mr. Sreith of Mississippi_.......-.) 31 











With the exception of the dates contained in H. R. 3331 all of these bills are 
identical. 

An identical bill, S. 205, was also introduced in the Senate on January 10, 1955, 
by Mr. Hill for himself and Mr. Aiken, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Mansfield, 
Mr. Carlson, Mr. Ives, Mr. Langer, Mr. Chavez, Mr. Neely, Mr. Lehman, Mr. 
Eastland, and Mr. Kefauver. This bill was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

The proposal embodied in these bills has already been set forth in this report. 

The issue appears not to be highly controversial. Most of the material found 
in the record of the hearings and in other publications over a period of approxi- 
mately the last 10 years has been favorable to the proposition. 
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FAVORABLE ARGUMENTS 


Arguments advanced in favor of Federal promotion of public-library services 
in general, and in favor of the proposed Library Services Act in particular, have 
included the following ideas: 

1. The public library is one of the principal institutions of public education, 
which is basic to the maintenance of our American way of life. 

Every citizen needs to have lifetime access to sources of information upon 
which to base sound judgments and wise actions. The library provides a source 
of continuing education for all citizens in conformity with our democratic proc- 
esses. It serves the workingman, the businessman, the veteran, the student, the 
housewife, civic and professional groups and all others who care to utilize its 
resources. 

2. There is a great need in the United States for further extension of public 
library services. 

About 27 million people in this country are without service from local public 
libraries. About 53 million others have available only inadequate library serv- 
ices. Most of these people are in the rural areas, the fringe around large cities, 
and areas affected by defense activities and other Federal projects. 

Of the approximately 3,000 counties in the United States, over 400 do not have 
a single public library within their borders. 

The national per capita expenditure for operation of public libraries during 
the year 1953 was. only 96 cents. Careful studies by the American Library As- 
sociation have shown that a per capita expenditure of $1.50 would be necessary 
for “minimum” library service and a per capita expenditure of $2.25 and $3 
respectively would be necessary for “reasonably good library service” and for 
“superior library service.” No State has reached the goal of even “reasonably 
good library service” for all its citizens. 

The adult population of the United States 25 years of age and over has had 
an average of only a little over 10 years of formal schooling. This inadequate 
education of our people to meet the changing needs of the times, vocationally, 
technically, and culturally, points to an imperative need for public library 
services to assist in meeting the deficiencies. 

3. The provision of essential library services for all citizens is a major concern 
and partly a responsibility of the Federal Government. 

The maintenance of democratic government, the national defense, and the 
national welfare and progress depend upon having an enlightened citizenry— 
technically competent and appreciative of the cultural and inspirational aspects 
of life. Adequate library service contributes to the development of such a 
citizenry. 

The mobility of our population does not stop at county or State lines; conse- 
quently it is important to the whole Nation that good library services be wide- 
spread, 

The Federal Government produces a wealth of factual information for its 
citizens. Adequate library services would serve as outlets for this information. 

4. In the past Congress has recognized the need and established precedent for 
Federal promotion of non-Federal library services. 

During the depression of the 1930’s the Congress enacted legislation which 
made available several forms of Federal assistance for local public libraries. At 
various times the Congress has made provision for other aids, such as allowance 
of special postal rates on interlibrary loans, exemption of books from import 
duties, distribution of public documents to specified libraries, and advisory 
assistance given to States by the United States Office of Education for the develop- 
ment of school, college, university, and public libraries. 

5. The pending library services bill would provide a wholly desirable and 
effective program of Federal promotion of library services in the States. 

Since State and local efforts have failed to achieve the goal of universal library 
service, the national interest demands Federal action to assist them in doing so. 
Enactment of the library services bill would stimulate the States to greater efforts, 
just as Federal aid has done in the case of vocational education, highway 
construction, agricultural advancement, public health improvement, et cetera. 

The legislation would permit no Federal controls except the routine ones 
necessary for safeguarding Federal funds and preventing usage of these funds 
for lands or buildings. 


® New York Times, June 15, 1953. Article by Benjamin Fine. 
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Since it provides that the Federal funds be matched by the States, limits the 
time to 5 years, and leaves the control in the hands of the States, the bill meets 
the criteria for good Federal-State relationships in accordance with established 
policies. 

6. The proposed legislation should be enacted now, for the need is urgent. 

The States and their local subdivisions have not been able to provide adequate 
public library service for all their people although some have been working on 
the problem for many years. It is necessary therefore for the Federal Govern- 
ment to stimulate the States to achieve this goal. 

Without Federal action, deplorable deficiencies in public library services may 
be expected to continue for years to come. Programs for national defense are 
now being planned for the next 50 years. We must not delay providing the 
Nation’s children and adults the necessary tools for continued learning. We 
are spending vast sums to build up our material productive resources and military 
defenses. It is of even greater importance to develop and maintain our human 
resources, 

UNFAVORABLE ARGUMENTS 


Relatively little argument unfavorable to the bill has been found in sources 
published within the last 10 years. The following are some of the unfavorable 
ideas which have been or could be expressed. 

1. The provision of public library services is a State and local concern. 

The Federal Constitution does not assign the Federal Government responsi- 
bility for public libraries. It leaves this responsibility to the States and local 
communities. For many years the Federal Government has been assuming more 
and more of State and local responsibilities in Government. It is time for a 
reversal instead of an extension of this trend. 

2. Federal grants for public library services would add to the cost of Federal 
Government at a time when the national debt should be reduced. 

The national debt is already staggering. The Federal Government cannot 
afford new expenditures unrelated to the national defense and to the discharge 
of other functions of Government which are essentially Federal. Since the Fed- 
eral Government draws all its income from the States and localities. why not let 
the funds for State and local services remain in the areas from which they come? 

3. If this measure is passed it may become a permanent activity of the Federal 
Government. 

There is nothing to prevent later extension of the time limitations contained 
in the bill. Within recent decades the Congress has often extended legislation 
which initially was termed “temporary.” This legislation may follow the same 
course. At the end of the 5-year period the claim may be made that the goal 
sought has not been reached, and there may be repeated pleas for renewal of 
the law until it is made permanent. 

4. There is no need for the requested Federal grant. 

The States themselves could easily raise the amounts of money which they 
would receive from the Federal Government. Why call upon it for small sums 
for this purpose? 

5. The passage of this legislation might lead to Federal control of libraries 
throughout the country. 

In the past Federal grants-in-aid for other purposes have often led to undesir- 
able Federal influence and control over policies and programs. The same might 
occur in this case. Federal control over libraries would open the door for 
Federal control over the thoughts of the people. 

6. Consideration of this bill should be postponed. 

Congress has much more pressing matters before it. This legislation can 
wait. Particularly it should wait until there is no longer a need for such great 
expenditures for national defense. 


Mr. Ricuarps. I thank the subcommittee for the opportunity to 
appear before you. 

Mr. Lanprvum. I hope you will pardon us for appearing to be in a 
rush, but we have got to meet a deadline. 

The next witness will be Hon. Cleveland Bailey, Member of Con- 
gress from the State of West Virginia, and a member of the full Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. We will try to hear Mr. Bailey 
briefly before we recess for lunch. 

You may proceed, Mr. Bailey. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Bamey. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of the record, I am 
Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey from the Third District of West 
Virginia. My primary purpose in appearing today is to urge your 
committee to take favorable and early action on H. R. 2806 or similar 
legislation cosponsored by quite a number of my colleagues who, I am 
sure, will urge you to make a favorable report. 

May I digress from my formal statement at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, to say that if there is a member of this subcommittee sponsoring 
a library bill, or if the committee decides to write a committee bill, 
that is perfectly all right with me. I am asking no preference for 
the bill I introduced. 

I am interested, of course, in seeing that a favorable piece of legis- 
lation is reported by this committee. 

The history of library legislation is not something new on your 
committee agenda. In 1951 I sponsored legislation of this kind which 
was reported favorably and failed of passage in the House by a mar- 
gin of only two votes. 

Let me say at that time that that legislation had the support of a 
sizable majority of the Committee on Education and Labor. It was 
supported on the floor by the chairman of the committee, Mr. Barden, 
and, I believe, Mr. Chairman, supported by your predecessor in office 
from the State of Georgia. 

As I recall the reason for the defeat of the legislation back in 1952 
it was that the sponsors were unable to say just what it would cost in 
the way of appropriation by the Congress. It also had no time limit 
and fell under the category of permanent legislation. I am sure this 
situation has been corrected in the bills now before you. If there 
are any other imperfections in the legislation I am not aware of them. 

I have listened with considerable interest to the discussion of the 
committee members with the witness who has just testified, in which 
it was indicated that $154 million was being spent annually by local 
communities, and $6 million-plus by the States. And, under the terms 
of this bill, you are being asked for about $714 million annual appro- 
priation by the Congress. 

Let us keep in mind, if you have examined the bill, that there is a 
provision in it for a grant to the Territories and for a flat grant to 
each State that would consume approximately $214 million of the total 
of $714 million that is being asked. 

After this flat grant has been made to the States, providing the 
States raise an equal amount, if you examine the bill you will find it 
is on a matching 50-50 basis. The purpose of this request for $714 
million is largely an incentive for the States to get into the library 
movement more on their own, and the purpose of it is largely for the 
purpose of carrying on demonstrations for a period of 5 years. That 
is the life of the bill. 

It is hoped that these demonstrations would convince the States and 
the local communities that they should take over and do the major 
financing after the time of this legislation has run out. 

It is not to be considered as permanent legislation. It is legislation 
that will get the library movement on its feet, carrying it into every 
community of the Nation. 

63164—55—_5 
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I want to discuss with you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, the situation in my State of West Virginia. ; 

For years the State of West Virginia has been one of the leaders in 
the library movement. By State legislation we have created a State 
library commission that operates in connection with our university. 
They are presently engaged in doing just what this bill would en- 
courage other States to do. They are carrying on demonstrations 
through local means and through State appropriations. They have 
a bookmobile, auto transportation arrangement whereby library books 
are carried into the outlying communities. In the better situated coun- 
ties financially, and where we have heavy concentrations of popula- 
lation we are already fairly well supplied with library service. | 

The thought is that this be taken out into the rural communities 
where they have never given much thought to the establishment of a 
library service. 

All you are being asked to do in this bill is for a 5-year period to 
make appropriations to encourage the States to match it with like ap- 
propriations which will bring into the picture a lot of more local 
money when they find out that the Federal Government and the State 
are participating. This is like your approach to the question of grants- 
in-aid for school construction. It must be a three-way proposition : 
there must be cooperation between the local communities, between the 
States and the Federal Government. 

I asked for some information from my library people down in the 
State of West Virginia, and here are some of the comments, and I 
shall read them into the record. 

Dollars provided by the library services bill can be converted into 
library books loaned for home reading more quickly and with greater 
effectiveness in West Virginia than in any other State because West 
Virginia has a statewide plan for demonstrating the value of library 
services in areas now without service. Although the State library 
commission has been seeking money to carry out this plan, the State 
legislature has been able to finance only limited demonstration. 

I recall, Mr. Chairman, that the program has been going on in West 
Virgina for a number of years. I was State director of the budget 
for West Virginia from 1941 to 1945, and each time I prepared a 
budget for the legislature I prepared a budget for the use of the library 
commission. I know something about what they are doing, something 
about the intent of the library commission, why it was set up, and 
some of the objectives they have in mind. And I think pretty largely 
this bill that is before you today could be modeled after what has 
been set up in the State of West Virginia. 

Our trouble there is that we are handicapped by lack of funds. We 
have a rather serious economic situation in the State of West Virginia 
which probably may limit what the legislature can appropriate for 
the use of the library commission. The idea was that if this Federal 
fund is supplied it will be quite an incentive for the State legislature 
to continue to make appropriations, and increased appropriations so 
as to enlarge the program along with the Federal Government’s assist- 
ance. 

Once the residents of these counties—and I am talking now about 
your rural outlying counties that have never had library service— 
begin to use books there will be a continuing desire for the education 
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and for the recreation and inspirational value that they get from 
this service. It will also be an inducement to the local levying authori- 
ties such as our county boards of commissioners to provide the neces- 
sary funds to match the State funds to keep this service going aiter 
your Federal appropriations have demonstrated that they are practi- 
cable and feasible and a worthwhile community activity. 

In short, the money which West Virginia would receive as a result 
of passage of this bill would send library commission staff, books and 
bookmobiles into areas where public library service is both needed 
and wanted. This demonstration should be solely for the purpose of 
educating the county authorities and the community, the residents of 
the communities served, that it is a good program, it is a worthwhile 
community program, and that they should, after a limited number of 
years, as provded in this bill, take over this service and carry it on as 
a local and State activity. 

We in West Virginia believe that we have a good plan, and we are 
interested in the possibilities of going forward with funds that would 
be made available by the Federal Government. 

I could pick up this bill here and discuss with you the provisions, 
but I understand, from your questioning of the witness who preceded 
me, you already know most of what the bill provides. 

Let me say to you, Mr. Chairman, that there is little, if any, Federal 
control in the bill. It is somewhat the approach that is contained in 
the legislation that I have offered in the committee for the solution 
of our school-construction problem. It has a minimum of Federal 
control. The matter is left to a State plan, and that State plan is 
managed solely by the State and local officials within the State. There 
are no provisions for Federal control. They ask the Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education to approve the State plan and then make reports 
to show how the Federal moneys were used by the States. Those are 
the only Federal controls contained in the legislation. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the 
committee, and would remind you that I have had, since coming to 
Congress, an intense interest in legislation of this kind, being intensely 
interested in education that would affect the welfare of the boys and 
girls in whom I am naturally interested. 

Whatever your committee does here to put out a bill, it will have my 
wholehearted support in the committee as a whole and on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you. 

We are well acquainted with the gentleman’s attitude toward the 
welfare of the public. 

For the benefit of those who are to appear later and have not been 
able to appear this morning, it is the intention of the committee to 
sit again this afternoon beginning at 2 o’clock, and to try to hear as 
many as possible of those who were scheduled to appear today. 

I understand, however, that Congressman Merrow is in the audience 
and desires to present a witness from his State to the committee. 

For his convenience, I wondered if he would be pleased to present 
that witness now and let her come on this afternoon so as to perhaps 
not to detain him from his office. If that is the pleasure of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, I recognize now Congressman Chester E. 
Merrow of the State of New Hampshire. 
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(Congressman Bailey subsequently received the following letter, 
which has been made a part of the record by order of the chairman :) 


WEsT VIRGINIA LIBRARY COMMISSION, 
Buckhannon, W. Va., May 26, 1955 
Hon, CLEVELAND M. BaAILeEy, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. OC. 


Dear Mr. Battery: Mrs. Dean Johnson of Buckhannon, who was in Washington 
yesterday to offer testimony on the library service bill, reported to me today that 
the testimony given by Mr. Brownell of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was of an unfavorable nature. 

Since I have had extensive experience in one program representative of the 
kind under discussion, I am offering a few facts and figures to you on the chance 
that they may be of some help to you in your efforts. 

In 1950 the library commission began a demonstration of regional library 
service, emphasizing the use of a bookmobile, which within 2 years covered a 
region of 5 counties. This region includes a population of 65,000 and consists 
of the counties of Jackson, Roane, and in your district, Calhoun, Ritchie, and 
Doddridge. 

For the first full year of operation, with 4 counties participating, the number 
of books circulated was 48,000; for the second it was 68,000; for the third, the 
first full year of operation with 5 counties, it was 79,500; and for last year it 
rose to 89,000. Althought this year’s figures are not yet complete, they are 
already higher than those of last. While many other facts could be offered to 
demonstrate the success of the service, I believe that these figures alone prove 
the point rather conclusively. It should be noted at the same time that the 
quality of the book collection offered was high. 

Meanwhile the counties have continued to assume a progressively higher share 
of the cost, and it is expected that the future will see all support coming from 
the local level. Yet it would have been a near impossibility for these counties 
to inaugurate a program of adequate quality without help. 

There is no use my belaboring the matter of our present State financial prob- 
lems, for you know the facts bette: than I. I would say that no librarian I have 
talked with in my part of the country either expects or wants permanent Federal 
aid. But we do know that making a good start is both the most critical and 
the most costly part of the problem and that West Virginia, like many other 
States, needs help. 

In concluding I should like to express my warmest appreciation to you for 
yonr repeated efforts on behalf of public-library progress. 

Yours sincerely, 
KENNETH E. Brown, 
Regional Consultant. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHESTER E. MERROW, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
this opportunity to appear before your committee. 

I would like, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to file a statement in support 
of this legislation that is being considered by the committee since | 
introduced one of the bills that are now before you for consideration. 
I would like to present the statement at this time for the record. 

Mr. Lanprum. Very well, sir. Without objection, it will be re- 
ceived. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHESTER E. Merrow, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


On January 24, 1955, I joined with several of my colleagues in introducing the 
proposed Library Services Act. The bill I introduced, H. R. 2860, is to promote 
the further development of public library service in rural areas. This is much- 
needed legislation and I hope the Congress will act favorably upon the measure, 
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STIMULUS TO OVERCOME SHORTAGE OF LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The proposed library services legislation is for the purpose of providing an 
urgently needed stimulus in the struggle to overcome a national shortage of 
library facilities and library services in rural areas. The proposed legislation 
is not intended to subsidize or to foster a control over any of the libraries in the 
Nation; it is to furnish the initial incentive in a long-range program. Once such 
services and facilities are established and once they are operating satisfactorily, 
it is confidently anticipated that local and widespread demand will insure their 
continuance long after Federal assistance has been discontinued. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The bill authorizes an appropriation of $7,500,000 a year for a 5-year program 
to provide payments to States submitting plans for the extension of library 
services. This is merely an authorization measure and if enacted, the Appro- 
priations Committee will decide on the amount of money to be made available 
for carrying out the provisions of the act. The various States will, under this 
legislation, be required to match their respective allotments which, of course, 
would vary according to the ratio of the rural population of each State to the 
total for all the States. The State library extension agencies which would 
receive the Federal funds will present their plans for preliminary approval to 
the Commissioner of Education. The sole control over the program, however, 
would be vested in a State agency with plans varying according to the different 
needs of each individual State. 

The role of the Commissioner of Education is specifically planned to be con- 
structive and not one of administrative or functional direction. His participa- 
tion is intended to be fully advisory and consultative. As a central clearing 
point, the Commissioner would be in an excellent position to assess the more 
successful programs and to further communicate recommendations based upon 
such instances to other States in apparent need of requesting such guidance. 
The Commissioner will issue periodic reports on the accomplishments of the 
various programs so that other States may learn about and possibly take 
advantage of successful plans. 


WIDESPREAD SUPPORT 


Widespread support and encouragement have been voiced with respect to this 
bill. Among the farm, labor, educational, civic, and veteran groups which have 
already wholeheartedly endorsed this proposed legislation are the following: 
National Grange, Farmers Union, American Federation of Labor, United Auto 
Workers, Congress of Industrial Organizations, National Education Associaton, 
American Library Association, AMVETS, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Cooperative League, International Association of Machinists, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, American Booksellers Association, and the 
American Association of University Women. 

It is readily apparent that these organizations represent a cross section of 
most of our populace. The respective members are profoundly aware of the 
urgent need for providing effective library service for all the people. They are 
aware that this problem is one of national concern, as well as for the various 
States and their local subdivisions. 


DEVELOPED BY THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The present plan for stimulating national library service was developed by the 
American Library Association in 1948, and subsequently modified as was found 
necessary. A comprehensive study was made of all factors involved. It soon 
became apparent that local tax sources needed supplementation, and the most 
logical aid should come from the State and the Federal Government. Further, 
other studies have clearly indicated that a community should have a minimum 
population of 25,000 people and an income of at least $40,000 for the library in 
order that reasonably good library service may be provided. The need for 
improved library services cannot be denied. 

The: American Library Association reports that approximately 3) million 
Americans do not have access to a local public library. Most of these people live 
on farms and in villages. In the 3,070 counties in the United States, only 735 
provide countywide library service while 488 have no public library facilities of 
any kind within their borders. The overwhelming majority of counties, which 
lack adequate library service, exist in rural areas. 
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WIDESPREAD BENEFITS 


The public library can and should be an invaluable supplement to the work of 
our schools. For several years the trend in elementary and secondary teaching 
has been to make more and more use of materials and publications outside the 
conventional classroom, and beyond the textbook itself. The public library is 
the natural haven for such requests. Adults, in turn, also find the library an 
indispensable storehouse of recorded information. The businessman, the farmer, 
the artisan, and the housewife all at one time or another find guidance and 
assistance in a public library. For the vast majority of adults, the library offers 
the only free, tax-supported opportunity to continue education where either the 
elementary or secondary school left off, or even to continue from where higher 
education may have terminated. The library in most instances, if well equipped, 
is willing to and eapable of providing the opportunity for continuous education, 
self-improvement, recreation, and culture. Also with reference to a compelling 
question of the day, only an educated and alert citizenry is competent to cope 
with the insidious aspects of communism and world strife. All effective means 
of information and education must be utilized in order for the adult to render 
sound judgment on current critical issues. The public library is the institution 
especially qualified to fill this need, more particularly, libraries in rural areas. 


Mr. Merrow. And I would like also to state, Mr. Chairman, that 
from New Hampshire we have Mrs. Mildred McKay, who is our State 
librarian. Mrs. McKay is presently president of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, and I am very pleased to have the honor of 
presenting Mrs. McKay to the committee to testify later. And we in 
New Hampshire are very proud of the fact that she is the president 
otf the national association, and is a very able librarian and is doing an 
excellent piece of work in New Hampshire. She will present her 
testimony at the convenience of the committee later. 

I appreciate the opportunity to introduce Mrs. McKay at this 
time. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Merrow. 

The committee will hear Mrs. McKay this afternoon. 

Mrs. McKay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, may I request permission to insert 
some statements in the record ¢ 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Hussey. First is a telegram by Mr. J. V. Whitfield of 
Burgaw, N.C. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

Bureaw, N. C., May 24, 1955. 
Congressman PHIL M. LANDRUM, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Having been asked by North Carolina Library Commission to appear from this 
State for library services bill, regret conflicting dates make it impossible for me 
to personally appear. However, I do wish following telegraphic views inserted in 
record with approximately 27 million people without access to local public library 
service and 404 counties don’t have a public library. Legislation similar to pro- 
posed bill is most urgent to insure adequate library service for all our people. 
It has been determined by American Library Service $1.50 minimum requirement 
for public library service and present national per capita expenditure is 96 cents. 
These facts speak eloquently for the bill. 

J. V. WHITFIELD. 


Mr. Hussey. And a letter from Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the 
record. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, May 20, 1955. 
Hon. Port LANDRUM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Library Services Bill, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: For a number of reasons I am impelled to send you a statement 
about the library services bill. 

Our public-library system is an integral part of American education; as a re- 
source for both practical and liberal learning, it puts a floor under many of our 
ost important educational enterprises. In a system of equal opportunity it is 
important that all our citizens, those living in rural communities and small towns 
as well as elsewhere have good access to the materials of knowledge and better 
understanding. The problems facing us today are no smaller on the farm or in 
the village than they are in the metropolis. The number of counties without 
library service or with inadequate service indicate that we have not taken this 
fact into account. 

Education is a lifelong process. It continues beyond grade school, beyond high 
school and beyond college. This process is sometimes called adult education. 
But although there are many adult-education programs throughout the country, 
not many appear in rural areas. To operate most effectively, such programs de- 
pend upon materials available chiefly through public library service. It can be 
said in part that in rural areas where citizens are accustomed to using their own 
initiative and self-help, public library service is or may become in itself an effec- 
tive form of adult education. Where the opportunity for such self-education is 
not available, we should see that it is made possible through a more widespread 
and adequate library service. 

The library services bill offers not Federal control but an incentive for States 
and local communities to improve their educational resources. Ohio is often ac- 
counted a comparatively rich State, primarily industrial. Yet 85 percent of its 
total area is in farmland. We have a number of excellent county and metropoli- 
tan publie libraries, and we have a fine State library. Yet 44 counties, exactly 
half of those in the State, have an income for library services of less than $1 per 
capita, and of these, 15 have less than $0.50 per capita. A study by the American 
Library Association shows that minimum public library service requires $1.50 
per capita income. 

The library services bill rightly puts the burden of effort to improve and extend 
library services on the State library agency and the local communities. Librarians 
assure me that the bill would make possible more books, an increased personnel, 
possibly regional or multicounty libraries—all resulting in much broader and 
inore adequate rural service. 

I respectfully urge your support of the library services bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL B. Goutp, President. 


Mr. Hussry. Also a statement from the chairman of the Govern- 
ment Relations Committee, State of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Lanprum. That may be inserted in the record without objection. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SALLie E. Coy, CHAIRMAN, GOVERNMENT RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
AND WALTER W. CURLEY, PRESIDENT, RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The passage of the library services bill is important to Rhode Island because 
of the need of strengthening the rural library services throughout the State. 

1. A large percentage of the schoolchildren are transported by bus to consoli- 
dated schools. Except in very few instances the school libraries are inadequate, 
and since the school buses leave immediately at the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion, pupils from the rural areas have no opportunity to make use of the larger 
public libraries. 

The rural libraries which these schoolchildren must depend upon are open few 
hours per week and the book collections are inadequate for reference service, or 
for reading assignments. 
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2. The development of adult education programs in the rural town is seriously 
handicapped by lack of up-to-date information through books, periodicals, films, 
and other resources which should be available from the public library. 

3. Programs for senior citizens groups which are being vigorously promoted 
at present will deteriorate to a low level of unintelligent planning without avail- 
able resource material from the local public library. 


PRESENT RHODE ISLAND RESOURCES 


1. Public libraries with adequate resources are concentrated within a 15-mile 
radius of Providence. There is but 1 public library outside this area contain- 
ing a collection of more than 50,000 volumes. 

2. Rhode Island State library extension services are far from adequate to 
meet the needs. There is a lack of trained personnel, practically no advisory 
service, an overburdened staff, and inadequate appropriation of funds for carry- 
ing out the extension program. 


PROPOSED USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Should the bill pass, the plan of procedure is: 
1. Establishment of a central office at the State library with— 
(a) One trained supervisor 
(b) One trained assistant 
(c) One trained cataloger 
(d) Two clerical assistants 

2. The purchase of 1 large bookmobile and 2 small trucks in addition to the 2 
presently State-owned trucks, to operate from the central office. 

3. The development of 5 regional library centers—3 of them in agricultural- 
type areas, 2 in rural industrial areas. To each of these areas at least $4,000 per 
year would be allotted for the purchase of books, $500 for processed cards, and 
$1,000 per center for records, films, pictures, and music scores. 

4. Plans for developing a better trained personnel to administer the services 
of the smaller library include, a statewide summer institute to be set up within 
the State, preferably at the State university. 

5. Four regional institutes or workshops per year to be established at each 
center under the supervision of the State supervisor. 


AFTER 5 YEARS 


Should this program be carried out as planned, at the end of 5 years there 
should be an excellent basic collection of books in every part of the State, a better 
trained personnel for administering the collection, and an awakened group of 
citizens determined to keep the library services at a higher level even after 
Federal aid had been withdrawn. 


Mr. Hussey. Also one from the American Association of School 
Librarians, American Library Association. 


Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be interested in the 
record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MAE GRAHAM, REPRESENTATIVE OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHOOoL LIBRARIANS, A DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


This is a statement from the American Association of School Librarians, a 
division of the American Library Association. There are 9,363 ° full-time school 
librarians in the United States; there are probably that many more, unaccounted 
for in any statistical report, who work as part-time subject matter teachers and 
part-time as school librarians. 

As school librarians, we are concerned with all of the educational programs 
and problems of the school. We are first of all teachers, teachers whose special 
function it is to know the materials that will enrich the lives of boys and girls 
and the school program and to stimulate other teachers and the pupils to use 
these materials. 


21 American Library Association. A. L. A. Bulletin, October 1954, p. 521. 
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We know that there is no synthetic substitute for human resources and we 
believe that it is the function of the schools to develop our human resources. 
Our children and young people must be given opportunities to acquire knowledge, 
understandings, and attitudes that will enable them to develop intc mature in- 
dividuals and that will enable them to cope with the world in which they will 
live. 

We believe that in order to accomplish these aims that varied and accurate 
sources of information must be available for schoolchildren at all reading levels 
and for all levels of maturity. 

Our children and young people must be acquainted with the rich heritage that 
has made the United States a great Nation; our history, our culture, our folklore, 
the lives of the people who have made our country strong and good; with our 
conservation problems and practices; with our scientific contributions to the 
health, wealth, education, and welfare of the world and the implications of these 
contributions. They must know how people of other lands live, how they differ 
from us and how they are alike, and what common problems we have. They 
must learn to discriminate: to listen to all the forms of communication—radio 
television, live lectures, personal conversations—and be able to judge the merits 
of a cause and act in accordance with that judgment. They must learn to live 
with themselves: to rey inner resources that will help them to become strong 
individuals. 

As school ihiba ett’ we come from the large cities, the small towns, and the 
hinterlands. We are among that great group of the American public often dis- 
respectfully referred to as grassroots. The need for materials we have described 
above is not limited to any one area any more than the wealth of our human 
resources is limited to any one area. Our political, economic, scientific, or mili- 
tary leaders are as apt to come from a one-room school as from a large metro- 
politan school. It is for these reasons that we respectfully urge the passage of 
the library services bill. 

In 1951-52 there were 13,142” public secondary day 8c hools with an enrollment 
of less than 200 pupils; in 1949-50 there were 128,225 * elementary schools with 
3 teachers or less. It is financially impossible for any one agency—school 
or public library—to provide these small schools with the variety of materials 
we have described above. And yet no one of us—or of yor 7 y any 
pupil in any of these schools the same right to become an educated person as is 
given a child in a large school. 

The only practical method that has been found to provide adequate materials 
for these small schools is through a supplementary materials service; i. e., 
materials from a large pool which can be lent from 1 school to another as the 
needs arise; which can be used in 1 school and then moved to another; a pool 
from which teachers and pupils may draw to supplement the small collections 
of materials permanently in the schools. This requires both an administrative 
setup for acquiring and distributing the materials and a budget to pay for it. 
The public library has the administrative setup. 

There are in the United States a total of 3,069 * counties; of this total 1,876 *— 
or over half—are without complete countywide library service, and 404° of them 
have no libraries within their borders. Studies have shown that it is the degree 
of urbanization that is apt to determine whether or not there is county library 
service—with the more rural counties less apt to have them. We know it is the 
more rural counties that have the largest percentage of the small schools. 

The passage of the library services bill would make possible in many rural 
areas a 5-year demonstration of library service. This would be a way of provid- 
ing a supplementary materials service to the boys and girls about whom we are 
here concerned. It would have three advantages: 

1. Providing enriched materials for pupils and teachers to supplement the 
meager ones usually found in the small schools. 

2. Demonstrating to both the school board and the library board the effec- 
tiveness of a central pool of materials that could be distributed to the small 
schools. 

3. Giving citizens in these rural areas an opportunity to know what an en- 
riched materials program means to their children. 
peeve cean sree: 


2U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Education. Statistics 
of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951— 52. p. 42. 

3 Federal Security Agency. Office of Wiseation Statistics of State School Systems, 
1949-50, p. 60. 

* Warnecke, Ruth, Public Libraries in Rural Systems and Toe were re J. A. Beegle, 
ed., Lansing, Mich. Michigan State College Press, 1953, pp. 174-175. 

° American Library Association, ALA Bulletin. October 1954, p. 521. 
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There is no doubt in our minds that if such services were offered, but what 
the citizens in the communities would insist that the services be continued at the 
end of the demonstration. 

As school librarians we know that the development of human resources does 
not end with the formal school. We know that a public library makes a com- 
munity a better place in which to live. We know that many of the boys and 
girls about whom we have been talking will continue to live and work in rural 
areas. We would like for them to have, as adult citizens, the same avenues 
for finding information and for leisure-time reading as the urban citizen has. 

We sincerely believe that a demonstration of the advantages of the strengthen- 
ing of the presently poorly supported small public library and of the establish- 
ment of libraries in rural areas now without them will give to both children 
and adults increased opportunities for better citizenship and enriched personal 


living. It is for these reasons that we urge you to support the library services 
bill. 


Mr. Hussey. And a letter from the Iowa Library Association, 
Decorah, Iowa. 


Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the 
record. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


Iowa LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


Decorah, Iowa, May 19, 1955. 
Representative Pom LANDRUM, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Mr. LAnpRuM: On behalf of the Iowa Library Association I would 
urge favorable action on the library services bill. 

Better than 39 percent of the people of Iowa are without public library service 
of any kind. A good percentage of the remaining 60 percent have inadequate 
service. In many of the counties of Iowa from 50 to 80 percent are without 
library service. 

Passage of the library services bill will enable the establishment of several 
county library systems in Iowa. Only 4 of the 99 counties maintain county 
library systems. We hope that some, if not all four, might expand into regional 
libraries servicing more than the one county. 

For Iowa, passage of the library services bill is urgent and of utmost im- 
portance. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. M. Hovor, President. 


Mr. Hussey. And a statement from the Maryland Library Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Lanprum. That may be inserted in the record, without ob- 
jection. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mary L. HUBER, PRESIDENT, MARYLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Maryland Library Association, composed of over 500 librarians, trustees, 
and citizens interested in library development, urges your support of the library 
services bill which we believe will be an invaluable stimulus to the develop- 
ment of good public library service throughout all of Maryland. 

In Maryland the establishment of public libraries has been rapid during the 
part 8 years, the use of public libraries is 5 times greater than it was 8 years 
ago, and a few areas in the State are now enjoying good, sound, and vital public 
library service. In 1945 Maryland, like many of her sister States, made the 
first move toward the assumption that public libraries, like education, health, 
welfare, and other public services, were both a local and a State responsibility. 
This library law falls short of its goal because it does not require enough finan- 
cial support to provide for adequate public libraries. Inequalities of income 
throughout our State, comparable to those which exist between the wealthy 
and the more disadvantaged States in the Nation, have resulted in inequalities 
in library income and service. 

In 1954 income in the 14 Maryland counties which have county libraries ranged 
from a low of 37 cents to a high of $1.58. Nine counties provide no library 
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service for their rural people. About 200,000 persons have no public libraries 
within their area, another 35,000 have only limited service from small libraries 
with few books and open a few hours weekly, and in at least half of the 14 
county libraries book stock and staff are too small to provide the material 
and the services that are needed. 

The legislative and planning committee of the Maryland Library Association 
has made a careful study of existing standards for public libraries throughout 
the United States and also of economic conditions and patterns of living in Mary- 
land. On the basis of this study the association has set for its goal library sup- 
port ranging from a minimum of $1.50 per capita to a maximum of $2.50. We 
believe that good libraries should be available to every citizen in Maryland 
regardless of where he lives. 

If the library services bill becomes law, it will permit the establishment of 
libraries in rural areas now without service, it will provide the means to 
strengthen the weak and inadquate services now being given in many areas, it 
will help us to demonstrate good library service and its value to citizens who 
have not yet had an opportunity to experience such service. A good library can 
provide for the homemaker materials on house decoration, budgeting, and meal 
planning ; for the farmer information about markets, produce, stockraising, and 
crop rotation; for the parent guidance in infant care and child training; and 
for the child a whole new world in which to grow in knowledge and under- 
standing. It can contribute to the growth and well being of citizens and the 
betterment of communities. 

Maryland is financially able to support good libraries. Once people have 
received the benefits of good library service they will not be willing to accept 
less. The stimulus which the funds provided for in the library services bill 
will give to Maryland libraries will have far reaching and rewarding results. 
It will enable us to develop and, we believe, to maintain a reasonably adequate 
and equitable system of libraries throughout the State. 


Mr. Hussey. And a letter from the Washington Library Associa- 
tion of Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the 
record. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


WASHINGTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Wash., May 20, 1955. 
Hon. PH LANDRUM, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Subcommittee on the Library Services Bill, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: The following statement concerning the library situation in Wash- 
ington is submitted with the thought that it may prove useful as part of the 
record of the hearings on the library services bill scheduled for May 25, 26, and 27. 

In 1953, the Washington State library reported that approximately 10 percent 
of this State’s population, 237,603 persons, were not served by public libraries. 
Twenty-two of the State’s 121 public libraries had. an annual income of $500 or 
less. Eighty-two of these libraries serving 163,457 persons operated on incomes 
of under $10,000. 

The population pattern of Washington is such that it seems peculiarly advar- 
tageous for our counties and smaller cities to pool their financial and book 
resources and operate under the form of administration popularly known as the 
regional library. State laws have been passed to this end allowing wide latitude 
in such contractural agreements as may be necessary. Half of Washington’s 
245 incorporated communities are towns with fewer than 1,000 population. It is 
obvious that towns of such size must look to other than their own financial 
resources to afford anything approaching modern library service. Sixty-nine 
of these communities have now contracted with county or regional libraries for 
library service through fixed outlets or bookmobile stops. 

The 1955 State legislature appropriated $50,000 for the State library commis- 
sion to use to further library development in the State. The plan is to use these 
funds in the form of establishment grants to new libraries during the difficult 
days of first organization before tax funds are available, and for integration 
grants to cover the cost of merging smaller existing units with regional or county 
library systems. 
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The library service bill is needed to supplement these admittedly inadequate 
funds. Five years of Federal assistance to this program for rural library estab- 
lishment and development should prove invaluable in placing this program on a 
stable foundation. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLARD O. Younes, President. 


Mr. Hussey. Also a statement from the Southeastern Library Asso- 
ciation of Columbia, S. C. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT or NANCY JANE Day, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


As president of the Southeastern Library Association I wish to express inter- 
est in a favorable report on the library services bill by the subcommittee to the 
full House Committee on Education and Labor. This bill to promote the develop- 
ment of library services in rural areas would mean a great deal in supplying 
library services to the people of the predominantly rural Southeast. Although 
we have made great strides in library services to the rural people in this area, 
many are still without library services or with inadequate library services. The 
library services to the people of the predominantly rural Southeast. Although 
think an informed citizenry most important. The public library contributes much 
to keeping our citizens informed, to extending educational opportunities to our 
citizens, and to aiding in their continuing education. 


Mr. Hussey. And a statement from the Nevada City Library, Car- 
son City, Nev. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONSTANCE C. COLLINS, STATE LIBRARIAN, NEVADA STATE LIBRARY 


Nevada is in desperate need of the assistance made possible through the library 
services bill. 

The population of Nevada is growing faster than that of any other State, and 
library service is years behind what it should have been even in 1940. Since 1945 
librarians and interested citizens in our State have been working for improve- 
ment of library service to all parts of Nevada. Plans for this service have been 
of great interest to citizens, civic groups, service clubs, and professional organ- 
izations throughout the State. During our last legislature we failed to secure 
adequate funds for the start of this program by only two votes. We know that 
the 5-year demonstration which would be made possible by this bill will be able 
to establish this service and prove its worth. We know that it is important 
enough to be continued, and expanded, once it is in operation serving the people 
of Nevada. 

Our people have an interest in libraries which is almost beyond belief. Citizen 
groups in small communities have done their utmost to collect books for small 
community libraries. They desperately need, and they turn to, the State library 
for books to supplement their local resources. They have asked for help in organ- 
izing their libraries, and for suggestions to improve their library service. 

Children in our rural schools are without books during the summer months, 
to say nothing of the school years in which few good books are available. We 
know that many delinquency problems could have been averted had good library 
service been available in our communities. 

Adults in rural areas of Nevada are without library service, or have such 
libraries as they have best been able to establish independently but which remain 
inadequate. Our plans for improving library service include the building of a 
book pool which will be available to all our citizens, and the use of bookmobiles in 
our rural areas, and the use of a library consultant to help improve library 
service in our existing community libraries. 

The library services bill will enable this program to start, and the demonstra- 
tion will insure its continuance. We need this legislation, and we will be most 
grateful for your support. 
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Mr. Hussey. And a statement from the Tennessee Library Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Laxprum. Without objection, it may be inserted in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY BERNARD L. Foy, PRESIDENT, TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


In the kind of a world in which we now live, the only security we can give 
our young people is intellectual. The ability to think their way through the 
complications of modern life and face reality will be their stronghold. _The free 
public library is as important to the intellectual growth of a community as the 
free public school. It offers the opportunity for continuing self-education to 
adults who have finished college as well as to those who have had little formal 
schooling. 

Tennessee's pro rata consumption of crime and love comic books amounts to 
about 25 million a year. Good reading can offset to a great extent the bad effects 
of such trash which brings juvenile delinquents into our courts. The Tennessee 
Regional Library Service is making a valiant attempt to bring good books to 
every child and adult in the State wherever they may live. 

Last year 114 million books were borrowed from 1,100 county and small- 
deposit libraries in 65 rural counties. These community libraries are located in 
post offices, groceries, banks, community buildings, and private homes, in fact, 
wherever the location makes books easily accessible. Fourteen bookmobiles 
traveled 110,000 miles carrying books to remote communities too small to support 
even a deposit station. 

The Tennessee Regional Library Service is a program of the State library and 
archives which is the official State public library extension agency. Assistance 
is given in the form of materials and services channeled to the counties through 
regional library centers, each serving a group of counties which form a region. 

The regional library centers are supported by State funds appropriated by the 
State legislature for that purpose. They now provide a staff of professionally 
trained librarians, a collection of books to supplement county-owned books and 
bookmobile service to rural communities. To become eligible for inclusion in 
a region, a county must meet certain requirements and it must support its own 
library with local funds which are administered by its own county library board. 

During the 15 years of its existence, the regional library service has made 
very real progress but as yet the seed has only germinated and its real growth 
is ahead. The number of rural communities participating in the library program 
has increased from 4 in 1940 to 66 in 1954, and the number of people who are 
served has grown from 70,000 to 144 million, but there has not been a correspond- 
ing increase in public funds. The American Library Association estimates 
$1.50 per person as the minimum requirement for just essential needs. In Ten- 
nessee 24 cents per capita in combined State and local funds provides only one- 
fourth of a book per person. Such service can scarcely be termed adequate. 

There are still 25 rural and semirural counties which do not participate in the 
regional program in Tennessee. Ten of these operate small public libraries with 
inadequate local funds while 15 counties have no public library service of any 
kind. These 25 counties represent 24 percent of the population of Tennessee’s 
91 rural counties. Ninety-four percent of the total area of the State is rural 
or semirural and 62 percent of the population lives in these 91 counties. Approx- 
imately 90 percent of the population of these counties live in towns of less than 
10,000 people and the average. median income according to the 1950 census is 
$1,304 while the density is 52 people per square mile. 

The remainder of Tennessee’s population, 37 percent, is concentrated in 4 
counties whose population density is 520 per square mile and whose median 
income is $2,280. In these metropolitan counties there are about 400,000 people 
living on the outskirts of the large cities in communities of 10,000 or less and 
of this number only 87,000 have organized library service. 

The low population density, lack of urban centers, and low income are obvi- 
ously factors which have retarded public library development in the rural 
counties. Then, too, it is difficult to arouse interest and initiative in local leaders 
who have never experienced library service, although the State library is 
interesting the people with talks to organizations, the showing of regional 


library films, personal visits, and many other forms of publicity and public 
relations. . 
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Inasmuch as future planning for Tennessee will be integrated with an estab- 
lished program which the State and local units of government might be expected 
to maintain after Federal funds are withdrawn, the chief value of the library 
service bill will be to provide the much needed stimulant for helping Tennessee 
to complete its statewide coverage. Without such help it may be many years 


before this can become a reality. The people in Tennessee have need of library 
service now. 


(The map and booklet filed with this statement are available for 
reference but not printed.) f 


Rural population of Tennessee (including towns of 10,000 or less) 
A. Metropolitan counties : 








EE SEEN ii § SSRIS LP RELA EERIE 147, 451 
2. Hamilton County__ URES Rae e895 Scot RARE PEA AE aS 77, 214 
en 86, 736 
a a Se 86, 393 

I ii ata iin at Ak ER il toe ERD od tip tienes eee 397, 794 


B. Rural and semirural counties: 
1. 66 counties participating in regional library service, 1954— 
55, not including the following towns of more than 10,000 
population: Bristol, Oak Ridge, Jackson, Johnson City, 
Kingsport, Clarksville, Murfreesboro, Morristown, Colum- 


bia, Dyersburg, Elizabethton___._______.._--___..---__- 1, 367, 889 

2. 10 rural counties not participating in regional library pro- 
gram but offering some public library service__._._..._.__~_ 290, 891 
3. 15 rural counties with no public library service__________ 198, 016 
IEE ccesicchtesciemntal tninadait sk Ualatiasicctae Rein cen cali ieniatimeinathes 2, 254, 590 


Mr. Hussey. Also a letter from the Colorado Library Association 
of Greeley, Colo. 


Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the 
record. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


COLOBADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Greeley, Colo., May 22, 1955. 
Hon. Pum LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As president of the Colorado Library Association, the organization 
representing all of the librarians of the State, | am writing you in behalf of the 
library services bill, Senate bill 205. 

What the passage of the library services bill will mean to the people of Col- 
orado could be presented through figures such as these : 

1. Approximately 250,000 Coloradoans have no public library service whatso- 
ever. 

2. Libraries now existing in towns of less than 10,000 population are able to 
provide only partial service according to standards of the American Library 
Association. 

3. Ten counties, all strictly rural, have no public libraries at all and have tax 
bases so limited that they could never support an adequate library program. 

4. Of the total number of 63 counties, only 25 contribute county funds toward 
some form of library service. 

Other figures could be given you at length. But I should like to translate 
the figures into the human element, if I can, into the human beings who are back 
of all the figures that might be quoted. 

My own particular work happens to be with one of the few county libraries 
in the State. We are the only strictly county library with bookmobile service 
which approaches adequacy. While we are not able to do all that should be 
done for the people of Weld County, we are kept devoted to the cause of public 
libraries by such instances as these: - 

In the northeastern corner of the county is Vim, an isolated 1-room school- 
house where the 14 bright ranch youngsters travel long miles across the plains 
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to school. When our bookmobile pulls into the schoolyard, those 14 youngsters 
greet us with rapture. Their bookmobile, which is their library on wheels, is 
bringing them the only books they have besides their few texts. And their 
library on wheels provides them with the same good books available to the 
youngsters in the large cities with good public libraries. Those 14 youngsters 
from the Colorado drylands will someday be our citizens. They may even be 
members of a congressional subcommittee holding hearings on an important 
bill! It is obvious they will need to be well educated, well informed. Only 
access to adequate sources of knowledge will create such well-informed citizens 
out of the Vim schoolchildren. Only adequate library service can provide those 
sources of knowledge. 

In Frederick, a coal-mining town in the foothills of the Rockies, our bookmo- 
bile again is the only source of library materials. There the “liberry” belongs 
to the Italian youngsters who not only are learning, themselves, to be Colorado 
citizens, but are teaching their non-English-speaking immigrant parents the way 
of our democracy. 

In Grover, Colo., the ranchers gather around the potbellied stove in the local 
grocery store. There the “public library” is a collection of books from the county 
library. There the democratic town meeting takes place with books as the 
stimulus. Only by access to such a source as the county library could this tra- 
ditional American practice be kept alive. 

In Gill, Colo., where children of the Spanish-American beet field workers pre- 
dominate in the schools, our library books furnish the most tangible help in 
promoting the desire for and the process of Americanization. As with the Ital- 
ian miners in Frederick, the educational value of library books does not stop with 
the children. Take the case of Manuel, who fell in love with Robert Lawson’s 
Rabbit Hill, from hearing his teacher read a portion aloud to the class. With 
pride he discovered that he could check the book out in his own name. With 
heartbreak he discovered that not only could he not read the book when he got 
it home; his parents couid not read it either. Immediately there began the suc- 
cessful process of learning to read and to write the English language with the 
reading of Manuel’s book as the first goal. 

These examples show what can be done and must be done on a larger scale. 
Our county library is the exception. The counties in our State with no library 
service or with less adequate service than ours are the rule. Ours is a peculiarly 
difficult State, with its high mountains and its wide plains, in which to admin- 
ister library service. But, again, the citizens of Colorado, young and old, are 
citizens of the Nation, not the State alone. 

Now let me try to be more specific about the value resulting from the passage 
of the Federal services bill. Our State library has long had a plan for better 
library service based on the passage of a bill of the nature of the present one. 
Our State library itself has been a victim of inadequate finances. But that has 
not prevented planning that would provide action toward improvement of library 
service both in the mountains and on the plains, in the very rural areas as well 
as in the small towns and cities. Basically the plan rests on these points: 

1. The hope of stimulating local governments (counties primarily, but also 
cities) to take the initiative in organizing and in financing library systems. It 
is believed that the best way to accomplish this stimulation is to set up demon- 
strations using State and/or Federal money in order to show the local govern- 
ments the value of strong libraries as forces in their communities. 

2. The belief that the passage of the library services bill will encourage larger 
appropriations on the State level. Obviously, an adequate income would result 
in greater service on the part of the State library. 

8. The need and the feasibility of regional libraries for our State. In the 
Colorado plan for better libraries the State library has drawn up a tentative plan 
for regional branches of the State library, branches set up on a demonstration 
basis. Without doubt such a demonstration on stateside basis would bring to 
a reality the dreams for library service cherished by community leaders for 
years. Only assistance such as that which the Federal services bill will give 
will make possible those regional demonstration libraries. 

Colorado librarians and their patrons look forward to the success of the library 
services bill. We also request that this letter become a part of the record of the 
hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 


CATHERINE Gates, President. 
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Mr. Hussey. And a statement from the Nebraska Library Associa- 
tion, State of Nebraska. ; , , 
r. Lanprum. Without objection, that will be included in the 
record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ELLEN LORD, PRESIDENT, NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The passage of the library services bill (S. 205) would provide improved 
library services to 63 percent of the population of Nebraska. There are 845,656 
people in Nebraska who live in communities of less than 10,000 population. The 
problem of improving library services to these people is twofold: (1) the counties 
where there are no local public libraries and (2) the small public libraries, many 
of which are located in communities where the assessed valuation is so low that 
even a 2-mill levy—the maximum allowed by State law—does not provide enough 
income to support a library adequately. These small public libraries are matters 
of much local pride and their future is important. 

There are eight counties in Nebraska who have no local library service at all. 
These counties are large in area and are sparsely settled. In addition, there 
are six counties with inadequate library service. The passage of the library 
services bill would make possible the organization of library services in these 
14 counties and make books available to their 65,000 inhabitants. 

The library services bill would enable the Nebraska Public Library Commis- 
sion to do this through the establishment of regional branches of the Commis- 
sion which would furnish direct library services to the people in these counties 
which have neither the population nor the wealth to support local library serv- 
ices. These branches of the Commission could also offer to the many small 
libraries in the State large loans of books, reference service, and cataloging and 
book-buying services if the library so desired. In addition, the Commission 
eould offer to furnish much technical library training through workshops and 
clinics for untrained local librarians. The Nebraska Public Library Commis- 
sion believes also thet much could be accomplished for library services in this 
State through a multicounty library demonstration in a location where there is 
already a definite interest in such a setup and where there is 4 good chance of 
supporting such a library after the termination of the demonstration. 

To summarize, the library services bill would help us in Nebraska to give better 
library service to 63 percent of our population. It would enable as to establish 
regional branches for the 8 counties without any library service and the 6 
counties with inadequate service. It would help us to give basic library training 
to our many untrained local librarians. Finally, it would make possible the 
establishment of a multicounty library demonstration project. 


Mr. Hussey. That concludes the statements I have at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 2 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2: 15 p.m.) 

Mr. Lanprum. The committee will come to order. 

Dr. Brownell is the next witness, but. before we proceed we have a 
communication here from the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare which we would like to make a part of the record. I will ask 
Mr. Hussey if he will read it into the record. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr, Chairman, this is from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, dated May 20 [reading] : 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your requests for a report 
on H. R. 1753 and H. R. 2861, identical bills to promote the further development 
of public-library service in rural areas. 

These bills would authorize an appropriation of $7%4 million each fiscal year 
for 5 fiscal years beginning with fiscal year 1956, in order to “promote the further 
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extension by the several States of public library services to rural areas without 
such services or with inadequate services.” Allotments to the States would be 
made by the Commissioner of Education, on the basis of State plans, with a 
minimum of $40,000 to each State, plus additional amounts based upon the ratio 
of the rural population in each State to the rural population in the United States 
as a whole. State matching of Federal funds would be required, varying in- 
versely with State per capita income, but with the Federal share never more 
than 66 percent nor less than 33 percent. 

This Department is in accord with the broad objective of H. R. 1753 and H. R. 
2861; namely, to improve the public-library services available to the rural areas 
of the Nation. However, having regard to budgetary limitations, and in view 
of other more urgent needs for Federal funds in the fields of education, health, 
and welfare, we would not regard this as a priority measure. Furthermore, the 
grant-in-aid program proposed by H. R. 1753 and H. R. 2861 should be considered 
in relation to the general Federal policy with respect to all such grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, a matter which is currently under study by the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations established by President Eisenhower pursuant to Public 
Law 109, 88d Congress. Under these circumstances it is suggested that considera- 
tion of H. R. 1753 and H. R. 2861 be deferred, at least pending issuance of the 
report and recommendations of this Commission, which existing law requires not 
later than June 30, 1955. 

We would, therefore, recommend that H. R. 1753 and H. R. 2861 not be en- 
acted by the Congress at this time. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


ROSWELL B. PERKINS, Acting Secretary 
The reason these two bills are mentioned, Mr. Chairman, is that 
there were 28 bills, I believe, and we only asked for reports on 2, since 
all but 1 were identical. 
Mr. Lanprum. All right, Dr. Brownell, if you will proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. S. M. BROWNELL, UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Browneun. My name is 8. M. Brownell, and I am United States 
Commissioner of Education of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful to you 
for your invitation to appear before the committee to discuss H. R. 
362 and the related bills. I am always glad to have the committee 
call upon me or our office when they think we can be of service. 

This bill is to promote the further development of public library 
service in rural areas. Since 1937 the Office of Education has been 
charged with the responsibility of providing— 
surveys, studies, investigations, and reports regarding libraries ; fostering coordi- 
nation of public and school library service; coordination of library service on 
the national level with other forms of adult education; developing library par- 
ticipation in Federal projects; fostering nationwide coordination of research 
materials among libraries, interstate library coordination, and the development 
of library service throughout the country. 

That is the end of the pesetion from the appropriation language. 
The Department’s report has just been submitted to you, as chairman 
of the committee today, and in my testimony I shoud like to develop 
three topics briefly. 

The first concerns the value of libraries; the second is a considera- 
tion of the sources of support and needs of public libraries; and the 
third is a commentary and questions pertinent to these bills. 


63164—55——_6 
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The public library aids those who wish to continue their educa- 
tion. It helps citizens who desire to get a better understanding of 
national and international affairs. It aids those who are seeking facts 
about their work and their jobs. The public library renders constant 
service to our children and youth. It supplements the work of our 
schools. It also supplies youth with wholesome reading. 

As stated in the introduction to the national plan for public library 

service, published in 1948 : 
The objectives of the public library are many and varied. But in essence they 
are two—to promote enlightened citizenship and to enrich personal life. They 
have to do with the twin pillars of American way, the democratic process of 
group life, and the sanctity and dignity of the individual person. 

Office of Education statistics show the following patterns of sup- 
port for public library systems: From city, town, and county funds, 
87.43 percent; State grants, 4.67 percent; income from endowments 
and investments, 4.86 percent; other sources of income, such as fines 
on overdue books, fees from rental book collections, and so forth, 6.04 

ercent. 
. The standards formulated by the American Library Association in 
1943 called for the following minimum standards of volumes per 
capita: 
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That gives some basis for considering what the Library Association 
thinks are the appropriate standards. 

In 1950, the area served by 6,028 public libraries contained just 
short of 115 million people, more specifically 114,966,000 persons. 
These libraries had 142 million volumes or 1.24 volumes for each per- 
son in the area served. In 17 States, communities served by public 
libraries had on the average less than 1 library book per person avail- 
able, and in 10 States the number of library books was more than 2 
books per person. In the remaining 21 States the number of library 
books available per person was somewhere between 1 and 2. 

There are similar variations in total expenditure for libraries among 
the States, as follows: 
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The range for States is from 26 cents to $1.78. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would you yield just to clarify this: That is a State 
and local expenditure combined ? 

Dr. Browne t. It is the total per capita cost, the total per capita 
expenditure for libraries in the 48 States. 

Mr. Mercarr. It not only is just purely the expenditure from State 
funds but from local funds also? 
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Dr. Brownett. Most of it comes from local funds, as indicated 
earlier. About 87 percent comes from town and city and county funds, 
and about 1.67 percent from State grants. 

Mr. Lanprum. These costs enumerated here represent the total per- 
centage you mentioned earlier when you spoke of the percentages ? 

Dr. BrowneL. Yes, sir. 

The purpose of the bills under consideration is to stimulate the 
States to extend public library services to small towns, villages, and 
farming communities, now without such services or with inadequate 
services, 

The bills provide that each State library extension agency would 
submit a plan, according to specifications set forth in the bill, to the 
Commissioner of Education for approval. Each State would be en- 
abled te submit a plan which best suits its needs. 

Upon approval of the State plan by the Commissioner, $40,000 
would be allotted to each State, including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, and $10,000 to the Virgin Islands. The bills authorize the ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000 each year for a period of 5 years. 

After these initial allotments from the $7,500,000 are made, addi- 
tional allotments are made to the States and Territories on the basis of 
the ratio of the rural population of a State to the total rural popula- 
tion of the United States. I am submitting for the record the State by 
State allotment on the basis of the 1950 census. 

I will not take the time to give you that now, but you will get it 
later. 

(Information referred to appears elsewhere in the record as a part 
of the testimony of witness Richards. ) 

Dr. BrownELL. States must match this Federal allotment in inverse 
ratio of their per capita income—the average of the latest 3 years—to 
the per capita income of the United States, between a minimum of 33 
percent and 66 percent. 

States and local communities would have full control of the manage- 
ment of their libraries, of the appointment of librarians, and the selec- 
tion of books. They would also have the power to determine the best 
uses of the funds in attaining the objectives of the bill, except that 
these funds may not be used for the purchase of land or erection of 
buildings. The Commissioner of Education is required to make such 
studies, investigations. and reports as shall show the values, methods, 
and results of the various State activities in extending public library 
services under the bill. 

The purposes and provisions of the bills seem to be carefully and 
thoughtfully developed. 

If a bill is to be enacted. to extend library services, we believe that 
the following provisions of the bills under consideration are generally 
desirable: One, the provision for State plans, two, the maintenance of 
local and State control, and, three, the objective nature of the determi- 
nation of grant allotments. 

Mr. Lanprum. Dr. Brownell, do you mean by this No. 2 item, the 
maintenance of local and State controls, that your Department advo- 
cates as little Federal control as is possible in the administration of 
this Federal money ? 

Dr. Browne. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. And it desire that the towns or localities, or the 
State participating in this program select its own personnel and estab- 
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lish their own rules and regulations governing the operations of that 
public library ? i ; 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir. They feel that is very important. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you. hh 

Dr. BrowNeELi. We respectfully invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to several questions which we feel are important in consider- 
ing these bills: fig : k 

(1) Is it appropriate at this time for the Federal Government to 
assume this new Federal responsibility? In answer to this question 
the report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, estab- 
lished by Public Law 109, 83d Congress with respect to the general! 
Federal policy on grant-in-aid programs would be useful. I believe 
this report is scheduled for release by June 30, 1955. 

(2) To what extent can it be shown that local and State funds can- 
not be obtained to improve local library service without the proposed 
Federal assistance? In 1950, 87.43 percent of the support of libraries 
was derived from local funds; 1.67 percent of the support came from 
State grants. Evidence at hand is insufficient to indicate the nature, 
extent, and effort of States and localities. 

It should be noted that in a report entitled “The Public Library in 
the United States,” published in 1950 as the general report of the pub- 
lic library inquiry of the Social Science Research Council, its author, 
Robert D. Leigh, says: 

Our studies show that any one of the States has enough taxable wealth to 
provide itself with an adequate public library service. As in the case of the 
municipal library’s slice of the total municipal budget, State expenditures in 
aid of public libraries could be much larger than at present and still constitute 
a very small place in the State’s budget. The present State library extension out- 
lay is a little less than 0.02 percent of the State’s total expenditures. If State 
public library aid were expanded so as to provide half of the present total public 
library revenues of the country—$50 million of the $100 million total—it would 
still be less than 1 percent of State disbursements for all purposes. State aid 
rather than larger Federal grants for equalization purposes, therefore, would 
seem to be the major reliance for public library development in the decade ahead. 
And grants to the States to equalize and expand formal schooling as well as 
ingenuity within the States to create a successful operating framework for rural 
library service may be as important as Federal grants for libraries in promoting 
the demand for the use of modern public library service. 

Our analysis of the comparative statistics of State library support revealed 
another factor probably explaining generous or niggardly public library support 
in some States. This is the existence or absence of restrictive tax ceiling bearing 
upon public libraries. We found States with high per capita income, high 
average of schooling, and a high degree of urbanization, with comparatively low 
levels of public library support. Other States with these favorable factors 
equally present had high levels of library income. In the former, severe tax 
limits exist. In the latter, the municipal tax limitations are not restrictive or, as 
in Ohio, alternative forms of local taxation have been opened up. 


(3) The third question we raise is this: What evidence is there 
that State authorities, such as State legislatures and governors, are 
ready to or desire to develop such programs in their respective States 
and will support the necessary enabling State legislation? I regret 
we do not have evidence to supply you on that question. 

(4) What evidence is there that the proposed Federal grants will 
ve eee at the present time in accomplishing the purposes of the 

ill? 

Students of the problem have raised questions about the effective- 
ness of grants under present conditions, Such doubts as those ex- 
pressed by Robert Leigh in his study should, we feel should be re- 
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solved by factual data to support the position of the advocates of the 
bill. Mr. Leigh says: 


Federal aid for stimulation purposes under present conditions must be care- 
fully designed if it is to achieve its purpose. Under our governmental system 
Federal grants to public libraries would be administered by the State library 
agencies. These agencies vary greatly in size, resources, and quality of profes- 
sional personnel. They vary also in the extent to which they have developed 
mature plans and leadership for building adequate, modern library service 
units within the State. The estimate, from our survey, is that not more than 
half the present State library agencies are developed sufficiently to provide 
assurance that Federal grants would not be frittered away in activities yielding 
no permanent results. 

_ I presented this as material which I think the committee is entitled 
to in its consideration of the problem, and they are questions which 
I am sure they wish to take under consideration. 

In summary, I should like to reemphasize that I agree with the 
objectives of Improving public library services available to the rural 
areas of the Nation. I would go further than that and say that I 
agree with the objectives of improving public library services wherever 
they may be. I think the libraries are an important part of our 
culture in this country. At the same time, I do not believe that exist- 
ing evidence fully supports the present necessity or desirability of 
Federal grants as the appropriate method of moving toward this 
objective. 

That completes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. Dr. Brownell, I am glad to have you before the com- 
mittee again on a question of grant-in-aid to some sort of an educa- 


tional institution. I am glad that we are not talking about things 
in billions of dollars today, but we are talking about millions. Of 
course, we have a little different problem today. 

We all know of the crying need for school construction that we have 
been discussing with each other in the past, but the problem here is 
the <r of State activity rather than assistance of States 


that have a 
tion, 

Do you not believe that we will have some stimulus to this plan and 
encourage States to participate where they have failed to use their 
capacity to take care of their local situation in the past? 

Dr. Brownett. My answer to that is that I am quite certain it would 
in some instances. I do not think we have evidence to be too clearly 
assured that it would in all of our States. As I pointed out in my 
testimony, I think there is a real question as to whether some of the 
States have developed their State library setup to the point where 
they would use ak a appropriation to good, or to the - advan- 
tage. I think that is areal question, and I am sorry to say that I do 
not have the evidence one way or another. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is a question raised by Mr. Leigh in the part 
you quoted. That is taken from the same source that your previous 
quotation was taken from, a 1950 publication. 

Dr. Brownetu. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. But if State authorities or legislators, or people in 
charge of the library movement did not participate, there would be 
no Federal expenditure, of course, and no State stimulus ; would there ? 


most reached their limit. That brings up my first ques- 
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Dr. Brownetu. As I understand this bill, the allotment would be 
made to each State. The way in which the funds would be used would 
be left up to the State, and I think that the State would be in control. 
I understand your question is whether they are geared to use this 
—_, - provide the stimulation for library programs envisioned in 
this bill ? 

Mr. Mercatr. That is right. 

Dr. Brownetu. I wish that I could answer that question with a 
firm “Yes” or “No.” I think there is a real question, particularly when 
I note that in terms of the income for public library systems, in 1950, 
there were 24 States which are not l’ -ed as having provided any direct 
State grants for the support of public libraries. tt just raises a ques- 
tion, I think a very serious one, as to whether the States have taken the 
job seriously enough to be ready to utilize this money to the best 
advantage. 

Mr. Mercatr. I do not think that there is any question but what the 
States have been derelict in their duty to help finance local library 
services. As I said a moment ago, we are not confronted with a prob- 
lem similar to that of school construction, but it is our hope that we 
could get some stimulus there and get these States that are not partici- 
pating adequately and start them on a 5-year program. They would 
see the beneficial results of such a program and achieve the objectives 
with which we both concur. I would think that we have an entirely 
different situation than we have in our school-building program. 

Dr. Brownetu. I think we do have a different situation. 

Mr. Mercatr. Dr. Brownell, your report says this is not one of the 
bills that has budgetary priority. I know you put school construction 
ahead of it, but what other things would you give priority ahead of 
library assistance or grants-in-aid for libraries? 

Dr. Browne... That isa very difficult question. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am just wondering where is the priority from the 
Department’s standpoint, or from your own personal standpoint. 

Dr. Browne.u. That is the reason I am hesitating to answer, be- 
cause the Department has not listed in 1, 2, 3, 4 order just where it 
would put all of these different bills. We have some 300 or more bills 
which have been introduced this year relating to education. 

From the standpoint of their impact on the total educational situa- 
tion we consider that our school-construction bills come very high in 
our priority. That is what we had in mind in saying that we did not 
consider the library services bills are of high priority. 

But if you were to ask me to list them down and if I may be per- 
mitted to use an inelegant term here I am afraid that I would have to 
say that is something on which I would want more time before I stuck 
my neck out. 

Mr. Mercatrr. I did not want you to stick your neck out, Dr. 
Brownell, on this. 

I want to call your attention to a provision in the bill, section 3 (a), 
which relates to State plans. Subsection 3 says that, to be approved, 
a State plan for the further extension of public library services to 
rural areas must provide policies and methods of administration to be 
followed in using any funds made available for expenditure under the 
State plan, which policies and methods the State Library Adminis- 
trative Agency certifies will in its judgment assure use of such funds 
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to maximum advantage in the further extension of public library 
services to rural areas without such services or inadequate services. 

The plan must provide methods of administration to be followed. 
Do you think that there would be any danger of Federal control in 
approval of that plan ? 

Dr. BrowneEtu. I do not see any. 

The provisions specify that if States provide a plan that includes 
policies and methods of administration the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion must approve the plan. I do not see that there is anything there 
which says that the Commissioner would have a right to go in and 
indicate his approval or disapproval of what States put down. The 
question is swistlide or not they have included policies and methods, 
or whether the State plan shows that they have thought the thing 
through, I think from the standpoint of this bill, that is one of the 
good features. 

In other words, before State authorities could get or carry out the 

rogram, they must have thought through how they propose to do it. 
Salts States would undoubtedly do it better than others. 

Mr. Mercatr. It is the State Library Administrative Agency which 
has to determine in the final instance the policies and methods, and 
the Federal Agency would just say, “well, have you determined such 
a policy ?”, and they could do it in any way they saw fit. 

r. Browne. I think actually that it is always true that if a plan 
has to be submitted or records required that it would be possible for 
the person who has to approve the plan or to determine what records 
should be provided to influence the people in the States. But I think 
that if he went very far under that, the way we operate with Congress 
and the committees, the Commissioner would not go very far before he 
heard about it in no uncertain terms. 

So I am not worried about the possibility of undesirable Federal 
controls. We have to have some Federal controls whenever money, or 
Federal money, is spent—I realize that—for the safety of the people. 
I think this is set up about as satisfactorily as you could hope to have 
it from that point of view. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Do you think we have put the administration in the proper agency, 
your Department of Education ? 

Dr. Brownetx. I would think so. Insofar as the Office of Educa- 
tion has been charged with the responsibility, as I indicated in the 
beginning of the testimony, the responsibility for this public library 
area in studies and research and statistics, and so forth. I think that 
probably is the appropriate agency. 

Mr. Mercatr. Now, Dr. Brownell, I know you were a member of 
this Commission on Intergovernment Relations, and I do not want to 
ask you to reveal anything that is not official with respect to your 
membership, but do you think it is absolutely necessary that this 
Congress do that? Did we not extend the life of that committee 30 
days, the other day, or the time for making that report ? 

. Browne. I will have to plead guilty to not knowing whether 
you did or not. 

Mr. Mercatr. The recommendation, according to the information 
that had already been leaked to the press, is that all in these grant-in- 
aid programs will be discontinued ; is that not correct ? 
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Dr. Brownett. I can say very frankly that I do not know what the 
report of the Commission is. I know what the report of the sub- 
committee was to the Commission, but what the Commission has done 
with that subcommittee report, I do not know. eo 

Mr. Mercar. What is your position in relation to the grants-in-aid 
program? Do you think that if we are going to have some assistance 
for rural libraries, that is the best way to do it? 

Dr. Brownetu. I am not sure. I will tell you the reason why: 
Library service, and use of libraries, is a voluntary personal activity. 
People will not use libraries unless they are convinced that they are 
going to get something that is useful to them. The benefit of the 
library, therefore, comes essentially from having the people partici- 
pate and feel that the library is important. 

It happens that when I was superintendent of schools in Michigan, 
the laws of the State were such that in the kind of district where I was 
located we were responsible not only for the schools but also for the 
public libraries. I was both the school superintendent and director of 
the public library system. The public library system was a part of 
the county library system when I went there. 

There was a group of people in the community who soon came to 
feel that the time had arrived when we ought to shift from a county 
library system-to support of our own local library. That was a public 
library. In working out our plans for it, we had surveys made by 
competent library people in that region and came to the conclusion 
that the development of the library system depended upon our in- 
volving more and more of the people. They developed around there 
what is known as a “friends of the library” program. 

As we got more and more people interested in it, then they wanted 
more and more and more library service, and as they wanted more 
service, we were able to include more and more support for it in our 
school budget. That is the way in which the thing was developed. 

In other words, if we had gone ahead and appropriated more funds 
for the library and developed the library plant without at the same 
time developing the concern on the part of the people there for its use, 
I question whether we would have been as effective as by bringing 
things along. That is the reason why I say that I am not sure whether 
the best way to stimulate is through grants. If you stop at grants, 
I would certainly question it. 

Of course, this bill does not and could not attempt to go into that 
other part. I assume that the people who are interested in the bill 
assume that a part of what would be done in the States is to develop 
this concern, and this is the way they can do it. 

The question that I pointed out to you was that when you have half 
of the States that in 1950 contributed nothing in the way of direct 
State grants for library services, I was not in a position to say that I 
thought necessarily the time had come when the best thing to do for 
the development of library service was to have a Federal grant. I am 
not at all sure but that some other steps need to be taken before that 
is appropriate. I cannot say that it is, and I cannot say it is not, 
but I am saying that I think that is a problem which has to be faced 
by the committee. 

Mr. Mercatr. I know the committee is interested in having your 
opinion on it. However, I am sure, speaking as one of the cosponsors 
of this legislation, that it is our hope that the procedure that you have 
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outlined, and that you took in your own community, will take place in 
the various States. We will give these States the money, some grants 
to stimulate and encourage them to provide the services, and once 
having provided the services over the next 5-year period, there will be 
a practical demonstration of the usefulness and utility and beneficial 
operation of this extension of rural library services, so that the States 
will be anxious not only to take them over but to further extend the 
States and local communities. 

I feel that we are doing just exactly the same thing that you did 
back there in stimulating further library appropriations, and activi- 
ties, and use in your community. 

I have just received a message that one of the bills in which I am 
interested is coming up on the door, and so I am going to have to leave. 
I will ask to be excused, although I would like to hear the rest of your 
testimony. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Brownety. I am through with my testimony. 

Mr. Merecatr. I think that you are going to have some other ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Coon. Did I understand you to say that there are 24 States 
that do not put up any money now for libraries? 

Dr. Brownetu. This was in 1950. I am taking this from the Pub- 
lie Library Statistics Report of 1950. 

Mr. Coon. Do you know whether that is still the same now, or has 
it been changed since 1950 ¢ 

Dr. Brownety. I regret to say that I do not have information since 
that time, that I was able to put my finger on. 

Mr. Coon. If it is a fact that half of the States do not put up any 
money, it is going to be a little hard to justify to me that the Federal 
Government should come in, if half of the States are not doing any- 
thing on it. If it has changed since 1950, I would like to know it. 
But perhaps there is no way to get that information. 

Dr. Browne.t. I think the library association might have those 
figures. I will see if we can get them from our office, and if so, I will 


be very glad to supply them. I am not sure that we have the latest 
fi 


(Re the point under discussion, the following letter was later re- 
ceived and is made a part of the record:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1955. 


Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Hussey: In response to Mr. Coon’s question to Commissioner 
Brownell (as reported on pp. 112-113 of the official transcript for May 25, 1955) 
when he was giving testimony before the Subcommittee on Public Library Serv- 
ices and Dr. Brownell’s response, the Commissioner has asked me to indicate to 
you for appropriate addition in the record the following statement : 

“The situation with respect to State aid for public library service in the form 
of direct grants has not changed between 1950 and 1954 according to information 
contained in a tabulation entitled ‘Status of Public Library Service, 1954’ 
(revised), released by the American Library Association, Washington Office, 
Congressional Hotel, Washington 3, D. C., July 15, 1954.” 

Sincerely yours, 
A. LACHLAN REED, 
Special Assistant to the Commissioner. 
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Mr. Coon. I think that I have no further questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. I have no questions. ank you very much, Dr. 
Brownell, and we appreciate your contribution to the committee. 

The next witness is the Honorable L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian 
of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF L. QUINCY MUMFORD, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Mumrorp. I have a rough statement here, Mr. Chairman, which 
I will speak from, but I do not have one to submit. I would be glad 
to provide a copy if you so wish. 

Mr. Lanprum. For the benefit of the record, will you identify your- 
self and proceed with the discussion ? 

Mr. Mumrorp. I am Lawrence Quincy Mumford, Librarian of 
Congress. 

First, Mr. Chairman and members of the committtee, I would like 
to say that I appreciate your invitation to appear before this com- 
mittee. As Librarian of Congress, I welcome the opportunity to en- 
dorse the library services bill that provides for a short-term program 
of Federal stimulation in the extension and development of public 
library services in the rural area of the States. 

The Library of Congress, I would like to emphasize, has no direct, 
vested interest in this bill. We would have no part whatsoever in the 
administration of it. Not 1 cent would come to us for our own opera- 
tions. Yet we have a very real concern, a strong interest, in the im- 
provement of library services throughout the country. 

Although there is no national library system, as you know very well, 
no library stands alone—not even the pete of Congress. Each 
library is a link in the chain of libraries that serves the country. When 
there are weak links—and unfortunately there are many, as you have 
heard—the stronger ones have to try to bear the pressure that should 
be equally distributed. If there is no local library, the burden may 
fall upon the county library, and then, in turn, upon the regional or 
intercounty library, the State library, and finally upon the Library of 
Congress and other Federal libraries, such as the Department of Agri- 
culture Library, that serve the Nation in their special fields. 

The Library of Congress, like any other in the library world, is 
happy to do what it can. In fact it renders several services on a 
nationwide basis. Through its catalog card distribution service and 
the publication of its catalogs in book form, it shares the results of its 
cataloging with libraries throughout the country. 

Through its interlibrary loan service, it supplements the resources 
of local libraries. Working with 28 libraries throughout the country, 
it furnishes talking books and other special types of reading matter 
for the blind. Through bibliographies and other published guides on 
subjects of current interest, it provides information for general utili- 
zation. And, through its reference service, it answers thousands and 
thousands of queries from all over the country. 

The first obligation of the Library of Congress is to serve Congress 
and the Government, however, and we cannot, and should not. under- 
take to provide for people throughout the United States the kind of 
reference service a local library could give. 

Each year we send out thousands of form letters telling persons who 
ask us for information to go to their community or State libraries. 
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With 27 million people in the United States lacking access to loeal 
public library service and with some State libraries inadequately 
stocked and staffed, however, we have the inescapable feeling that 
often this will mean that they will be turned away emptyhanded. 

Just a glance at the letters we receive evety day at the Library of 
Congress would convince you of the American’s need for information 
on almost every cueieanie subject from child labor, statehood for 
Alaska, amendments to the Constitution, and the situation in south- 
east Asia, down to the Salk vaccine. 

The fact that so many write to us, and to you Members of Congress, 
too, indicates that in many places there is a dearth of easily accessible 
informational resources. This lack should be alarming to everyone 
concerned with the effective functioning of our democratic form of 
Government, which depends upon an informed citizenry. 

For most people the public library is the chief—and sometimes the 
only—means of carrying on their education after they leave school. 
It is the adjunct of our free public-school system and as such is vital 
to the maintenance of the American tradition of independent thought 
and action. Yet, as you have been told today, more than 400 out of 
the 3,000 counties in the United States do not have a library within 
their boundaries. Although remote facilities exist as we have seen, 
they are not sufficiently accessible or adequate to meet the needs of the 
citizens of these 400 counties. 

Millions of people, in effect, get little opportunity throughout their 
lives to do much reading beyond their school textbooks, their local 
newspapers, an occasional magazine, and perhaps mail-order catalogs. 
This situation, I believe, is detrimental to the public welfare; it is neg- 
lect of these human resources that we can ill afford. 

The $7,500,000 envisioned by the library services bill would just 
about equal the cost of one jet bomber. If we believe that the country’s 
first line of defense lies in its people, it would seem that we should be 
willing to devote the equivalent of the cost of one jet bomber a year 
for 5 years to a program that would point the way to equal library 
opportunities for all. 

‘his modest library services bill would not guarantee to the rural 
areas parity in library service with the urban centers, not even 90, or 
80, or 70 percent of parity. But it would make possible demonstra- 
tion programs that would bring library service to some communities, 
would improve it in others, and would stimulate and encourage com- 
munities that now have inadequate library service or none at all to 
find the means for providing library service to all their citizens. 

For it has been shown time and again that once you point out the 
way by which people can bring benefits to their community, they re- 
spond with a community effort. It is not a matter of bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon them; it is merely furnishing the necessary tools for 
understanding how library service can benefit them. 

Although I have been speaking, Mr. Chairman, as Librarian of 
Congress, I have had the opportunity to learn of the situation outside 
Washington. Until recently I was myself a public librarian. In Ohio, 
for example, I worked closely with the State library association, and 
I observed the great inadequacy of library service in some of the rural 
counties. And this year I'am serving as the president of the American 
Library Association, and IT have become only too well acquainted with 
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the face that, despite our 7,500 public libraries, we have a great many 
second-class citizens so far as library service to them is concerned. 

So, in endorsing the library services bill, I want also to concur in 
the testimony of John Richards, who as vice president and president- 
elect of the American Library Association has spoken for that asso- 
ciation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Coon. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Coon. Just in reference to your remark about the short-term 
bill. This bill, I think, provides for 5 years. Would you want to 
make a personal guess as to whether it will actually end in 5 years or 
whether it would be probably continued on ? 

I ask that question because I do not happen to know of any agency 
that was ever started that has ever been stopped by the Government. 

Mr. Mumrorp. Well, I do not profess to ~ a erystal ball, Mr. 
Coon, but certainly the position of the association is that it is a tem- 
porary request, and the association and librarians will not be coming 

ack asking for an extension of it. 

In my opinion, it has great benefit for the temporary period. I 
cannot, of course, say whether any effort would be made 5 years hence 
to continue it. But certainly that is not the intention of its sponsors 
at the present time. 

Mr. Coon. Do you happen to know personally of any agency set up 
by the Government that has ever been discontinued ¢ 

Mr. Mumrorp. Well, there are some, I think, Mr. Coon. It is not 
easy to recall offhand. 

Mr. Coon. There have been reorganizations that have taken place 
that sometimes eliminated an agency by starting a new one to take its 
place. I was going to say that I do not happen to know of one that 
was ever completely discontinued. 

Mr. Mumrorp. First, this would not be a Federal agency. It would 
be a program jointly supported by Federal funds matching State 
funds, so that it would be in a somewhat different category, 1 would 
say, to that of a Federal agency being established. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you think that we could, within 5 years, so culti- 
vate the interest of the people that it would not be necessary for 
additional Federal assistance 

Mr. Mumrorp. I think that once the program was started, we need 
the stimulation and the impetus. I have observed efforts to obtain 
State aid from the State legislature. We need more momentum 
back of it. Once these people in rural areas have some library serv- 
ice, I think that you can be sure that their feeling about wanting to 
retain it is going to be reflected toward their representatives in the 
State legislature more than is true at the present time. I would expect 
that certainly it will not be needed to the extent it now is needed to get 
the program started. I have a very strong conviction that it would 
make a remendous contribution in getting things rolling and started 
within States. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you for your statement and for the informa- 
tion you have given the committee. 

Mr. Mumrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Mildred McKay, State librarian for the 
New Hampshire State Library, who was presented to the committee 
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this morning by her Congressman from New Hampshire, Hon. Chester 
Merrow, I believe. 


Mrs. McKay, do you have a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MILDRED McKAY, DIRECTOR OF THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, AND PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


Mrs. McKay. I am Mildred McKay, the director of the New Hamp- 
sire State Library, and I am president of the National Association of 
State Libraries. I appreciate this opportunity to speak in behalf of 
the library services bill and present to you the endorsement of our 
organization which represents the majority of State-level library 
agencies. 

The role of State libraries in extending and promoting library serv- 
ice includes advisory and technical assistance to public libraries. The 
establishment of standards for library development and the promotion 
of all types of puvie library services are included. 

The State library agency stimulates the formation of statewide 
plans for effective public library systems, and assists cooperative pro- 
grams which result in improved facilities and library services for all 
citizens of a State. 

Nowhere is the present inadequacy of library service in rural areas 
more keenly realized than in our State library agencies. We know 
that it is not only a State problem but feel it is also of national con- 
cern. We believe that adequate library service is an important force 
in the moral and material defense of our American way of life. 
Libraries provide technical books for on-the-job training in industry, 
and for improving agriculture, as well as for the books to help us all 
to be better citizens through understanding the issues that face 
America and the world today. 

Libraries provide the great books of our western civilization, and the 
books that help children round out the formal instruction they receive 
in the schools so that they may grow up to become intelligent and use- 
ful members of their communities. 

Yet good library service is a somewhat intangible thing that has to 
be experienced in operation to be fully appreciated. In most of our 
States a realization of its values has not become widespread enough 
to gain adequate support for a statewide program of rural library 
extension. 

This bill recognizes that the provision of good library service is 
of national concern. By pividiog for demonstrations throughout 
the country, it is denianed to educate the people of rural areas to 
library values so that after a reasonable time they may be willing to 
give more adequate support to local and State library agencies. 

The library services bill should stimulate State and local action on 
behalf of all public libraries. In large- and medium-sized cities, it 
is possible through taxation to provide adequate funds for a well- 
organized and administered book collection; but small towns and 
sparsely settled rural areas can never afford to tax themselves suffi- 
ciently to secure resources comparable to those in urban centers. 

_ Aid for small towns and rural areas must come from a larger polit- 
ical unit in the form of direct funds or cooperative ventures. In some 
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States there are large numbers of people with no library service of any 
kind. Other States have some degree of library coverage in most of 
their area. Yet many of the small public libraries are far from 
adequate. 

In those States with an existing pattern of service to rural areas, 
the State agencies realize only too well the deficiencies in the available 
service. Through the library services bill, each State will have an 
opportunity to demonstrate the value to rural communities of library 
service comparable to that enjoyed in our cities. 

Every State library agency has developed a plan suitable for its 
pertionier situation. In a recent survey it has been found that all 

ut three States have legislation or tie opinions which will enable 
the State to accept funds under this bill. 

I would like to tell you a little bit—— 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you yield there a minute? Do you mean you 
have statistics to show contrary to the 1950 report which Dr. Brownell 
quoted from a few minutes ago, where he said 24 States did not pro- 
vide any library service at all? 

Mrs. McKay. I am sorry. I was referring to the fact that there is 
enabling legislation to receive Federal funds. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you do not refer to the fact that he men- 
tioned 

Mrs. McKay. I would like to refute the statement that he made this 
morning. That takes great courage on my part. 

Mr. Lanprum. With statistics; is that right? 

Mrs. McKay. Yes. I was referring to the fact that all but three 
States have enabling legislation to receive Federal aid. 

Since you have sen: this question, may I speak on the point, that 
we have figures for 1954 which*show the amount of State aid which 
is provided. He quoted some 26 States which did not provide an 
grants to libraries. However, all but two States have agencies which 
give library extension. In New Hampshire, we have a State-aid grant 
program which is only $1,500 a year. We actually help only about 
five libraries a year with that. However, the State appropriates 
something like $120-some-thousand, which we use to help rural 
libraries. 

We do this through four regions, and we have a bookmobile, a book- 
mobile librarian and a large collection of books in each region, which 
gives aid to the small local libraries. I suspect we were one of the 
States he included this morning as not doing anything for our public 
libraries. However, we actually doa good deal. 

I should like to submit this statement which has been compiled by 
the American Library Association, which shows the amount of money 
available for extension through the State agency as well as the grant- 
in-aid. 

Mr. Lanprum. That will be included. 

(The table referred to was made a part of the testimony of Mr. 
Richards, and is not repeated here.) 

Mrs. McKay. I think, however, that the aid which States give is 
not adequate to do the job which we need to have done. I am sure 
that is very true in New Hampshire. 

We have a different situation in New Hampshire from some States. 
We have the first public library in the United States which is up- 
ported by tax funds, started in 1833, at Peterborough, and from that 
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time we have developed public libraries so that there are only at the 
present time about 4,300 people who live in communities without a 
local public library. 

Our problem then is to improve that condition. If this money is 
granted to us, we shall expand the amount for books available to these 
local libraries, and we shall hope to have centralized purchasing of 
books for local libraries, so that they will be able to secure larger 
discounts. 

Many of our local libraries are libraries only in name, since the 
local librarian is a nice person in the community who has volunteered 
or perhaps receives $100 a year for the job of being librarian, and per- 
haps there is only $100 or $500 a year for books. If we can relieve the 
librarian of the problem of ordering books, and of cataloging them, 
we feel she can be more effective to do her work of getting the books 
to the people in the community. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, in that regard, are you not talking about a 
permanent proposition rather than a temporary thing we have in this 
bill ? 

Mrs. McKay. No; I do not think so. I believe that if we could 
start this in New Hampshire, we could convince our people that it 
was worth taxing themselves for. I think that the small communities 
where the service is very inadequate needs to have a demonstration of 
good service, and if once it was demonstrated to them they would be 
willing to carry it on. 

I can cite actual examples of communities in New Hampshire where 
that has happened. We have given a State-aid grant of a few hundred 
dollars a year and the community then has been willing to increase 
the amount of money appropriated for books, after they have seen 
the benefit of added funds for books. New Hampshire is a good ex- 
ample of that. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you say only 4,300 people do not have access 
to a public library ? 

Mrs. McKay. That is right, in New Hampshire, which is quite 
dilferent from the 27 million we heard about this morning. 

Mr. Lanprum. All right. 

Mrs. McKay. I should like to conclude my statement by quoting 
from the April 4 issue of Life Magazine. There was a full-page ad- 
vertisement on public libraries, and the text of that advertisement, I 
think, has a very pertinent statement. 

It has often been said that informed people are free people, are slow to panic, 
difficult to fool and enslave. And so it is good to know that this year Ameri- 
cans are thoughtfully turning the pages of 350 million books drawn from public 
libraries alone. Each goes out from its little niche in the treasure house and 
leaves its imprint on a free mind, and returns to its niche ready for the next 
American who wants to know. So long as this goes on, we can feel more sure 
of the strength and the wisdom and the freedom of America. 

I like that quotation very much, and I think that it should mean a 
great deal to all of us to feel that through this proposed legislation 
everyone will have an opportunity to secure information from a local 
public library. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you provide us with the name of the firm 
sponsoring that advertisement ? 

Mrs. McKay. Yes; it was the John Hancock Life Insurance Co. 
I might say that they did not play any very large part in the adver- 
tisement. You had to hunt for their name. 
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I feel this can do a great deal of good for small industry. We have 
a great many small firms moving into New Hampshire, into our towns, 
and it can do a great deal of good for the children, as well as for 
the average individual who seeks to have more information. 

On behalf of the State libraries, I urge that you give this serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Lanprum. With that none of us can disagree. What we are 
trying to develop here is something that would tell us whether the 
Federal Government ought to, or can afford to go into a program of 
library assistance. 

We thank you for your statement, and it is very enlightening. 

Mr. Coon, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Coon. I would like to compliment Mrs. McKay for her fine 
statement, but I do not have any questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Metcalf, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I join my colleagues in compliment- 
ing Mrs. McKay for her fine statement. You heard Dr. Brownell 
testify a few minutes ago that he was doubtful whether more than 
half of the States would be able to beneficially participate in this pro- 
gram. I wonder, as president of the National Association of State 
Libraries, if you could comment on that. 

Mrs. McKay. I know that the majority of States with which I am 
familiar have developed plans for future improvement of public 
library service in their States and would use those plans in connection 
with funds received under such a bill. I believe you were not here 
when I submitted a table which shows the amount of money available 
in every State, and shows that there are only two State agencies which 
do not have funds to do extension work of this kind. 

Mr. Mercatr. You have already covered that in the record, and I 
will not go on with that. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Lanprum. Our next witness is Mr. M. M. Harris, editor of the 
San Antonio Express, from San Antonio, Tex. 


STATEMENT OF M. M. HARRIS, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr. Harris. I am going to be very brief. To begin with I would 
like to transpose my statement slightly from what I had set out to do. 
I believe the Commissioner of Education made some casual reference 
to the attitude of the States toward Federal assistance in a matter of 
this kind. He particularly mentioned the attitude of Governor Norse. 

With the committee’s consent, I would like to read a very brief letter 
from our Governor, Allan Shivers. Without treading on any toes 
politically or otherwise, perhaps you gentlemen may have taken or 
may take judicial notice of the fact of Governor Shivers’ attitude in 
the matter of State rights and Federal aid. There has been some oc- 
casion for publicity in the past 2 or 3 years on the subject. 

Eliminating the personal references, Mr. Shivers being an old friend 
of mine from his college days, I would like to read this part of the 
letter : 

I am glad to know that you are going to Washington to testify before the 
Congress on the plan of cooperation between the Federal Government and the 
various States in order to furnish better library service to the people of the 


Nation. It is my understanding that this proposed plan of cooperation will be 
similar to the Hill-Burton Act relating to hospital construction, but that the 
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States, although required to enter into a fund-matching arrangement, would have 
complete administrative authority through State agencies, such as the State 
Library and Historical Commission of Texas. 


My personal thought is that this would be a very worthwhile program. We 
have tried for years to increase State participation in library work, with little 
or no results. This might be the spark that is needed— 


Let me repeat that, gentlemen— 


This might be the spark that is needed. 

Certainly we cannot complain about States rights when the States refuse or fail 
to discharge their obligations. 

Coming from Mr. Shivers, I submit that that is a very considerable 
concession. Would you want the original of the letter, gentlemen, or 
a copy for your records ? 

Mr. Mercatr. A copy will be quite satisfactory for our record and 
without objection it will be submitted. 

Mr. Harris. Now, for the sake of brevity I will adhere to my outline. 

_My name is M, M. Harris. My vocation is editor of San Antonio 
Express and my avocation long has been undertaking to increase li- 
brary service throughout my State of Texas, particularly by means 
of the establishment of more county libraries, operating out of county 
seats by bookmobile. 

To that activity I have devoted the past 35 years, mainly through 
official connection with the city-county public library system of San 
Antonio and Bexar County, for most of the period as president of 
the board of trustees of that institution. The work in which my asso- 
ciates and I engaged along the lines sought by the library services 
bills now before Cunatens was undertaken through an organization 
formed in the late 1930’s under the title of the People’s Librar 
Movement for Texas. Today such organization is known as Friends 
of Libraries. 

I do not want to be provincial, gentlemen, when the province is the 
largest one in the United States, but naturally one turns to what one 
knows best by way of illustration and example. 

Committees of Congress in both Houses have already accumulated a 
comprehensive and striking record of expert opinion as to the neces- 
sity for taking books to the people in rural areas which lack any public 
library facilities whatsoever. Expert authorities have dealt with that 
phase of this legislation which relates to the fundamental need of 
providing both school and postschool education for juveniles and 
adults through the provision of public library service. 

I think that anything I might add to the discussion would be best 
concentrated on the matter of salesmanship. I mean salesmanship 
through the display of samples. I doubt that this approach will de- 
tract from the dignity and importance of the objectives of this leg- 
islation. Obviously, you and your colleagues in the full committee 
and in the House are interested in opinions as to the practical poten- 
tial of a plan to take books to rural dwellers with funds provided 
jointly by the Federal Government and the States. ; 

Let me say, then, that from the very outset of the bookmobile serv- 
ice for Bexar County, which was initiated back in 1936, we have had 
striking testimony to'the fact that people in the country are book hun- 
gry. e have had testimony to the fact that the basic requirement 
for meeting this need and this desire in the rural areas of our own State 
and of the Nation generally is salesmanship. It is the salesmanship 
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of showing the budgeting authorities of counties and their constitu- 
ents in rural areas the benefits and the attractions of free public library 
service. 

The samples used in this salesmanship are libraries on wheels. I 
have brought with me a group of photographs showing this sales- 
manship in action and the people’s response to it. These photographs 
were not posed. This is the most striking set of photographs. 

Mr. Mercatr. We will be pleased to receive the photographs to go 
into the file and not into the printed record. 

Mr. Harris. I thought the committee would be interested in looking 
at them. 

Mr. Mercatr. We would be very much interested in looking at them. 

(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference.) 

Mr. Harris. In all modesty, I didn’t take the pictures. They were 
taken by experts and they were not posed, not even the picture of a 
farmer neglecting his cow to go and see what the bookmobile on the 
road has brought him. It looks like it might have been, but it wasn’t 
I assure you. I think I will leave it to Miss Bennett if it isn’t a strik- 
ing and stunning collection of action photographs. 

Mr. Metcatr. The subcommittee would like to have those to present 
to the full committee when we are presenting this bill for their 
consideration. 

Mr. Harris. I shall be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

These photographs were not posed. They show the reception of 
Bexar County’s four bookmobiles at rural schools, at farm houses, at 
community centers and other stops along the routes regularly served 
by these book trucks. 

To illustrate this emphasis upon salesmanship, let me briefly recall 
the difficult conditions and circumstances under which this service to 
the people at the grassroots of our county was established back in 1936. 
The proposal by a little group of library workers and other citizens at 
first met with a reception from the county commissioners which was 
a compound of stolid indifference and downright resentment. It took 
the gift of a bookmobile from a civic organization to persuade the 
commissioners grudgingly to set aside $2,000 for an experimental 
period of bookmobile operation. 

Thereafter, from time to time, the bare suggestion emanating from 
the county courthouse that the free library service might be abandoned 
was met with organized resistance by Parent-Teachers and other civic 
groups. In fact we had one or two county judge issues that hinged 
upon the continuance of the free county library service. 

To shorten the story, from a mere 58,500 books checked out for home 
use in the first year of the county library operation, the service has 
grown to more than 400,000 books circulated for home use in 1953. In 
that year the bookmobile services of county and city were merged. 

This is rural services, mind you, gentlemen. In that year, the book- 
mobile services of county and city were merged. . We now have four. 
For the month of April the combined circulation of those four book- 
mobiles exceeded the circulation of the main library and its branches. 
I think that is about as striking a commentary on the score of rural 
appreciation as one could ask for. 

The necessity for civie salesmanship on the part of those who are 
trying to extend library service to rural areas is twofold. County tax- 
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ing authorities as a rule will not. provide the service on their.-own 
initiative. And also as a rule, its beneficiaries, the people directly 
served, do not initiate a request, or demand for such service from their 
elected officials. 

Let me substantiate that assertion with these figures. When the 
statewide organization of the ple’s library movement went into 
atcion back in the late 1930’s, there were only 15 county libraries in 
Texas and only 3 bookmobiles. Today, there are some 50 county 
libraries and 31 bookmobiles. 

Let me interpolate that since 1915 there has been on the statute 
books of Texas a very liberal and broad county library law, under 
which a small percentage of the people can petition their county com- 
missioners for the introduction of such service, and there is even a law 
which provides or allows a special tax up to 10 cents on $100 for main- 
tenance of county library service, and a provision for the issuance of 
bonds to build county libraries, the structures. 

Today, there are some 50 county libraries, 52 to be exact, and 31 
bookmobiles. This increase over a period of 20 years may reflect 
some credit on the efforts of the public library campaigners, but it re- 
flects no credit at all upon the State as a whole. Some 200 of the 
State’s 254 counties still lack such service. And Texas ranks 47th in 
per capita support of public library service and 17th in percentage 
of population without such service. 

t is an awfully embarrassing situation when a man gets up and 
tries to deliver a chamber of commerce talk and you know what that 
means, and he talks about Texas being first; first in cotton, and first 
in cattle, and first is oil, and first in wool, and first in mohair, and so on 
ad infinitum and ad nauseum, and then 47th in per capita support of 
library service. 

To all appearances, and this, gentlmen, is the crux of what you are 
considering in these library service bills in the House and Senate, the 
inducement and stimulus needed is that which this library-service 
legislation proposes to provide. Most significantly, the people desire 
free library service; they will welcome it and once provided with it 
they will not willingly see it abandoned or even seriously curtailed. 

With all due respect to the opinion of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, I very enrdially, respectfully and enthusiastically disagree with 
him, because I have seen that if you give it to them you are not over- 
coming indifference, gentlemen; frankly you are overcoming ignor- 
ance of procedure—how to go about it. They will find what will 
accrue to their benefit if they do go about it and that is what the 
people’s library movement down there tries to provide and that is 
what this bill before you gentlemen attempts to provide; and I think it 
will succeed. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Harris, have you discussed this with Dr. Brown- 
ell’s superior officer, Mrs. Hobby, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare? 

Mr. Harris. May I thank you for that question. All of this more 
or less loose interpolation that I have done here has rendered me un- 
mindful of the fact that two of my most helpful allies in Texas when 
1 went about preaching the gospel of books for the people in the rural 
areas where the Honorable Oveta Culp Hobby and Mr. William 
Hobby, her husband. To all appearances a change has come over the 
spirit of her dreams, and why that is so I don’t know. Frankly, I 
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think the Commissioner’s guess is no better than mine, with all due 
modesty, and that his experience in this matter of trying to make 
the people out in the sticks realize that they need books probably is 
not equal to mine. 

As a matter of mere geography, and a matter of mere square miles, 
as a matter of number of communities, I think that I will stack my 
experience against his in that regard. Today, I might be over in the 
Houston colosseum talking to 15,000 pdeagiineahice in their Texas 
State convention; or in the stadium at A. and M. College, talking to 
10,000 farmers and their wives and children on this very proposition 
of taking them books. On the next night I might be out in some 
little Polish settlement talking to a handful of farmers and their wives 
under a little 40-watt electric bulb. We just covered the State like a 
blanket and that is no mean job. 

But it wasn’t until the bookmobiles began to roll, and they began 
to see what they were getting, that the county libraries began to in- 
crease in number and that from a $2,000 road and bridge fund appro- 
priation for an experimental period—and I think you gentlemen know 
that the road and bridge fund is a sacred fund which is used to per- 
petuate county commissioners in office. That was really a dynamite 
blast, to get that much out of it. 

This year the county court house is giving us $45,000 toward the 
operation of a joint city-county library system, and they are under 
contract drawn by the district attorney to gradually work that pro- 
portion of support up to 18.6 percent of the total cost of operation. 

That is sometime in the dim and distant future, but the agreement 
in formal, solemn contract is there. 

The desire for books to which I have referred is a desire far beyond 
and above mere recreational reading. It is not primarily a demand 
for fiction of the “whodunit” variety. The records of circulation 
reveal a demand for good, solid, worthwhile reading—books on inter- 
national affairs, scientific works, books on vocational aptitudes, his- 
tory, political science, national defense, and standard literature. In 
short, books that conduce to better living. 

It is interesting and pertinent to recall that in all the travels over 
our biggest State which were undertaken by the people’s library 
movement envoys, the most effective instrument of enlightment and 
persuasion was the bookmobile itself. We exhibited it at great con- 
ventions and in country towns. We learned that the Chinese pro- 
verb concerning the relative value of pictures and words was well 
exemplified in our salesmanship. We covered every promising source 
of influence, from assemblies of many thousand schoolteachers in 
Houston’s great colosseum and gatherings of farm families in A. and 
M. College’s stadium, down to meetings of a few farmers in villages 
over the State. 

There again, gentlemen, if I y interrupt myself, I was a bit 
mystified by the Commissioner of Education’s remarks on the sub- 
ject of State support of library service on a State basis. I think 
that every State agency, and certainly the State Library and His- 
torical Commission of Texas spends a fairly respectable sum in exten- 
sion service, sending books out over the State. It is not nearly enough, 
of course; and if this was not so, I wouldn’t be here. 

But in addition to that, the University of Texas has a splendid inter- 
library loan system that goes all over Texas and the colleges and uni- 
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versities; other colleges also lend out books. The State library 
particularly conducts that service. You certainly must credit the cost 
of that extension service as State aid to local libraryservices. = 

That campaign culminated in the Texas State Senate’s unanimous 
appropriation of $200,000 for extension service out of the State library, 
but the bill was improperly handled in the House of Representatives 
and the legislative action went no further. 

This record sharply illustrates a statement by Governor Allan 
Shivers in a recent letter to me, which I would like to submit to the 
committee, approving the aims of this library services legislation, to 
the effect that we can do these things for ourselves, but we do not 
do them. . j 

Therefore, leadership, stimulus, the provision of service which will 
demonstrate to the rural communities the benefits and the practi- 
cability of free library service are urgently needed. : 

Today, the library development committee of the Texas Library 
Association, in conjunction with the State Library and Historical 
Commission, and working through the Texas Research League, is look- 
ing to the enactment of this library services legislation for extension 
and improvement in the movement to take books to the people. 

With but a comparative handful of exceptions, Texas’ problems and 
Texas’ needs are the problems and needs of the Nation. A country 
in some of whose States the percentage of total population without 
public library service reaches almost 60 percent, needs the joint 
endeavor of Federal and State governments to correct this exceedingly 
deterimental condition. 

Through the years we have heard a great deal on the score of what 
we call educational equalization. It is a smug, mouth-filling term 
which is dishonored in the breach. As the statistics of low per capita 
support of local public-library service throughout most of the Nation 
evidence equality of educational opportunity is chocked off at the door 
of the schoolhouse. 

In communities and areas to which no public-library service is pro- 
vided, for years we have been presented with the anomaly of spend- 
ing multiplied millions of dollars to teach our boys and girls how to 
read and then denying them even a comparably small sum for provid- 
ing them books to ual 

By every sound consideration, it is earnestly to be hoped that this 
session of the 84th Congress will enact a library-services bill. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Harris, this bill provides $7.5 million annually 
for a period of 5 a The proponents of the bill say that it will act 
as a stimulus to the States to commence some support on a State level, 
and perhaps down on a local level, too. 

I wonder if it is your opinion that Texas’ 5-year share of this money 
proposed in here would be sufficient to stimulate the vast State of Texas 
to get down to yr some of her money and wealth ? 

Mr. Harris. I honestly have to answer yes, and I would want to 
answer yes either honestly or otherwise ; but I do honestly answer yes. 
From the table prepared by the Library of Congress it appears that 
Texas’ total share would be $320,000. That is $120,000 more than the 
Texas Senate back at the beginning of the people’s library movement 
appropriated unanimously for this purpose, and by indifference or in- 


efficiency, it was lost in the grand shuffle at the end of the session in 
the House. 
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I think that $320,000 would set quite a bit of bookmobiles rolling. 
When I stop to think that back there in those days we tried to set up 
the first regional library service in Texas, having in mind the low 
assessed valuation of the 3 counties upon which we fastened for that 
establishment, 3 counties in east Texas, we believe that we figured 
something like $13,000 or $14,000 a year for the operation, and yet the 
commissioners of those counties were unwilling to take on the burden 
without direct demand from their people. 

We think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that even the slow, neces- 
sarily slow grind—you can’t flash these things overnight; it takes 
planning and preparation and scheming— the fact that we have tripled 
the number of county tax-supported libraries under our people’s 
library movement is a pretty fair indication that we can go on ham- 
mering with the combination of stimulus, inducement, demonstration, 
with the funds to provide that demonstration; that that $320,000 of 
Texas on expenditure to match the Federal grant would get a lot of 
county libraries under way. 

Mr. Lanprum. And do you feel that at the end of the 5-year period 
we might be in a position to abandon this from a Federal standpoint 
and leave it in the hands of the States ? 

Mr. Harris. If you are not in that position you ought to be aban- 
doned. That is rather begging the question, I realize. If you spend 
this money, you want to show results for it. You want to show big 
results and good results, but those of us who are advocating this legis- 
lation do have sincere faith that you will be able to show those results 
in the increased number of county libraries operating on county taxa- 
tion through libraries on wheels. Otherwise, we wouldn’t be coming 
here from all parts of the country to enter our pleas with your 
committee. 

There was one thing that I overlooked, and if I may have just an- 
other minute, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lattimore, State senator of San Antonio, has introduced 
in the Texas Senate this resolution, a copy of which I would like to 
leave for the record. Action on it I hoped would be completed before 
I came up here to Washington, but the Texas Legislature is in the 
tragic throes of a terrific struggle over new sources of taxation, and 
you gentlemen know what that means, and they are having a difficult 
time to come together on the proposition. 

So Senator Lattimore’s resolution, and all extraneous matters must 
wait until they get that taxation and appropriation settled. 

However, the sentiment is good : 

Whereas there are pending in both houses of the United States Congress iden- 
tical bills entitled “Library Services Bills” that propose an appropriation of 
$7.5 million annually for 5 years, to be matched by the States, wherewith to 
initiate the provision of free library service to rural areas which now lack any 
public-library facilities whatsoever ; and 

Whereas the basic allotment to each State would be $40,000 and the total Fed- 
eral allotment to Texas would be $320,722, figured on the proportion of Texas’ 
rural population to the rural population of the Nation ; and 

Whereas the plan for such library service extension would be drawn by the 
State library agency and the service itself would be entirely under the authority 
of that agency. suhiect only to the approval of the plan by the Federal Com- 
missioner of: Education ; and 

Whereas Texas ranks 47th among the States in operating expenditures (26 
cents) per capita for local public-library service, 17th among the States in per- 
centage of total population (26 percent) without local public-library service, 
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with a rural population numbering 2,860,808 by the Federal Decennia Census of 
1950 : Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Senate of Texas hereby records its approval and commenda- 
tion of the objectives of the said Federal library services legislation and ex- 
presses the desire that it be enacted as a necessary means of both juvenile and 
adult education to the large numbers of this State’s population who lack free 
public-library service ; and be it further 


Resolved, That in the event of the enactment of such legislation, this State, 
through its State library and historical commission, should plan to take full 
advantage of the Federal-State provision for library extension to the rural popu- 


lation of Texas. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to make this statement. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Harris, pursuing a point that the chairman was 
asking you about, are you not afraid that after 5 years this will be- 
come a permanent activity of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Harris. No, I am not. That is for this reason: I think it can 
be emphatically and adequately impressed upon the communities that 
this is simply a demonstration period, That is in order to sell them 
on the desirability and the practicability of acquiring their own pub- 
lic-library service, just as has been done before. 

Now, the simple procedure was this: We would roll one of those 
bookmobiles down from San Antonio or down from Houston or out of 
the Panhandle, to the community where we were going to put up our 
talk in assembly halls of colleges, or churches or whatnot. We would 
let them see that bookmobile in action. They would look over its con- 
tents, and then sooner or later, sooner in the case of some of the com- 
munities, and later in the case of others, a local movement would be 
organized to start either a county or a community library. 

It was that way in Wilson County, and Corpus Christi, and in Abil- 
ene, and over in St. Angelo they built a splendid new library there. 
That was the uniform procedure. 

The library services evangelists went out over Texas preaching the 
gospel of books for the people and showing them what it meant, and 
that is what it was about, practical salesmanship. Heaven knows, 
vou gentlemen have a record as long as your arm on the morals and 
ethics and propriety and civic obligation, and the patriotic obligation 
of this thing, but the question which all of you, and particularly the 
chairman in the last few minutes has stressed, is the question that is 
sticking in your mind: Is it practicable? Will it get results? Will 
it make good in the way of acquisition of local library service?’ My 
belief and my faith is that it will. 

Mr. Mercatr. And after we have taken it on, can we get rid of it 
as a Federal activity? 

Mr. Harets. I think we can. I think that 5 years would be a very 
liberal and sensible period, and Heaven knows, if you can’t sell them 
in that period they don’t deserve to carry on. That is the fact of the 
matter. In other words, they have to be told that this is not a handout 
for keeps, that they are being given a chance to participate and they 
are being given a chance to cooperate, and if they don’t get it, the loss 
is theirs. This is not going to be Uncle Sam’s permanent gift. 

Mr. Mercatr. Could I ask you one more question: You said a couple 
of county judge elections were determined on the issue of these library 
services. Who won, the proponents or the opponents? 

Mr. Harris. The proponents, the man who wanted to retain the 
bookmobile, and also the man who wanted to retain the dental demon- 
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stration truck, which the county commissioners, one of whom inquired 
whether I had books when I was a boy, the county commissioners 
wanted to abolish the bookmobile; 2 of the 4 county commissioners 
wanted to do that. They also wanted to abolish the dental truck. 

The county judge was unsympathetic on the subject of a dental 
truck, and rather frigid to the subject of the bookmobile and he was 
licked. 

Judge Anderson, who is still in office and who campaigned for the 
free public library, was elected by a considerable majority. 

Mr. Mercatr. That should give some encouragement to some of 
those of us who are the authors of these bills. 

Mr. Harris. That isso. Without any personal feeling whatsoever, 
the only bad taste I am taking back to Texas, and the only bad taste in 
my mouth is the attitude of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, especially through the years, gentlemen, because I have been in 
very cordial and cooperative correspondence with the Chief of the 
Bureau of Education’s Library Service Division. That was every time 
that we made any progress in striking out over that great State of ours 
with a new county library here, or a new community library there, 
we had some trouble in the news columns; and I would send clippings 
to the Chief of the Bureau of Education’s Public Library Division 
and receive back greetings from him in return. 

Somehow or other the light didn’t hold out to burn and I don’t know 
why it was. I just regret it. That is with full consciousness of the 
fact that he has just as much right to his opinion as I have to mine. 

Is there anything further, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Coon. I would like to ask you, how much does the State of 


Texas spend on this? I do not believe you mentioned the amount. 
How much does the State of Texas provide for library funds? 
Mr. Harris. The State of Texas appropriates for extension, Con- 
gressman, I think it was approximately $56,000, for extension service 
out of the State rastlgy! at Austin. We got them $200,000 from the 


senate, but the house threw cold water on it by inaction and not by 
opposition. There was no opposition. I think it is approximately 
$56,000 now. 

Mr. Coon. How many counties did you say provided funds? 

Mr. Harris. Fifty-two of the two hundred and fifty-four counties, 
which is an awful lot of counties, 

Mr. Coon. It is 1 county out of 5? 

Mr. Harris. Yes; they have county taxation for library service. 
In 168 counties of the 254, little libraries in townships or cities or vil- 
lages are dotted here and there. They are all inadequate, and all 
merely little token gestures. They are put up by a little group of club- 
women, or parent-teacher groups, and whatnot. They try to use those 
as a nucleus on which to build a county library. 

‘That was done down in Wilson, right at our back door. A benevo- 
lent woman gave $5,000 to acquire a little handful of books, and 
housed them in a room in the fire station, and that was built into the 
Wilson County Library. And that is really a characteristic, and it 
is a typical procedure in that part of the Caney, 

Mr. Coon. I was going to comment that I hope that you are not 
dismayed in your effort to try to get more from the counties to help 
the library services in Texas. 
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Mr. Harris. I hope that you are right, Congressman. I cordially 
agree with you on that proposition. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. We on three other witnesses who indicated their 
ear Ary appear today. It is now 4 o’clock and I am willing to sit 
myself. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement from Congressman 
Carl Albert, of the Third District of Oklahoma, and he wishes that 
it be inserted in the record. 

I have one also from Mr. Eli M. Oboler, past president of the Idaho 
State Library Association, which was sent over by the Honorable 
Hamer H. Budge, of Idaho. 

Mr. Lanprum. They will be received if there is no objection. 

(Statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT By Hon. CARL ALBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before the 
committee in behalf of H. R. 2803, a bill I have introduced to improve public 
library service in rural areas. As you know, this is one of a group of identical 
bills introduced by Members on both sides of the aisle. It is our hope that enact- 
ment of legislation of this character will stimulate greater interest in and enthu- 
siasm for public libraries throughout the country. 

My bill would authorize an appropriation of $7.5 million for each of the next 
5 years on a Federal-State matching basis, to provide public library service to 
rural areas that now are without library service or have inadequate facilities. 
None of this money would be used to purchase or erect buildings or to purchase 
land for building purposes. It would be used exclusively for library facilities 
in accordance with plans worked out in cooperation with State and local agencies. 
The States would retain control over the library plans they formulate. There 
would be no Federal control except the routine one of safeguarding Federal 
money. 

The 1950 census shows that Oklahoma has a total population of 2,233,000. Of 
this number 1,035,000, or almost 50 percent of the population, have no public 
library service. Many of those who do have library service have access only to 
libraries that are small or inadequate. Almost half of the 116 public libraries 
in the State have less than 5,000 books. In many instances these books are old, 
well-used and out-of-date. 

At present there are no facilities in Oklahoma for taking books to rural areas. 
The only bookmobiles in the State are owned by the Tulsa Public Library. Some 
cities and towns claim to give county library service, but in order to take 
advantage of the service the residents of the county must visit the library. At 
times this is not feasible and in many instances, the library is so inadequately 
staffed and the book stocks are so low that it is impossible to keep the libraries 
open or to provide reasonable service. 

The library extension division of the State library does its utmost to provide 
service to rural citizens who do not have access to public libraries. Nevertheless, 
library service for the whole State cannot be provided from the State level, and 
it is doubtful if it should be, even if that were possible. The State agency should 
be in a position to support, bolster, and aid local public libraries, but it should 
not be forced to fill the gap created by the absence of local library service. 

Studies have been made in Oklahoma regarding the support of public libraries. 
All of these studies have come to the same conclusion, namely, that no city nor 
county can support in adequate fashion a good library. It therefore seems that 
the most feasible system for Oklahoma is the multicounty library embracing a 
number of counties and cities. Library resources would be pooled and a system 
of bookmobile routes, book deposit stations and branch libraries would be estab- 
lished. Purchasing would be done in the central library and with all purchases 
pooled, a much better discount on books could be obtained. 

The Third Congressional District of Oklahoma, which I represent, includes 
13 counties with a population of 266,995. Of this number 79,932 have some 
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library service, most of it inadequate, while 189,155 are without any library 
service at all. Five of the thirteen counties in the district do not have a public 
library. People cannot easily drive the distances to existing libraries for books, 
but if funds were made available, one or two multi-county library systems could 
be established in the district with a number of book deposit stations, branches, 
and bookmobiles to bring books to the people. 

We hear a great deal these days about the necessity for a literate, thinking, 
informed, and balanced citizenry. If our adults and our children are to be 
in a position to discharge their responsibilities as citizens of the greatest nation 
and the foremost democracy in the world, then they must have access to the 
best sources of information on public issues. 

Books and library material are not static. They are alive and they give life 
and help to people. Books are the products of people, of their thoughts, hopes, 
ambitions, and skills. The can transmit past experience and knowledge and 
benefits to us both now and in the future. There is no substitute for them and 
there is not likely to be one. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HAMER H. BupDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE oF IDAHO 


On behalf of the Idaho State Library Association may I present a statement by 
Bli M. Oboler, past president, Idaho State Library Association; president-elect, 
Pacific Northwest Library Association; ALA councilor from Idaho; librarian, 
Idaho State College Library, Pocatello. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Ext M. OBOLER, PRESIDENT-ELEcT, PactFic NoRTHWEST 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The State of Idaho is the 12th largest in area of all the States of the Union, and 
its 600,000 people are scattered over almost 84,000 square miles. Only about 
half of Idaho’s population has any local library service whatsoever, with 10 out 
of 44 counties having not even 1 public library. The 75 public lidraries in the 
State are all in urban areas, since, until this year, when the Idah® State Legis- 
lature passed a series of bills permitting the establishment of library districts, 
there was no provision for library service to rural areas, except by means of 
the inadequate mail facilities of the State traveling library. 

Passage of the Federal library services bill, which is concerned with rural 
communities of less than 10,000 people with inadequate library service, would 
affect five-sixths of the people of Idaho. Under terms of this bill, on a matching 
basis, Idaho would receive from $40,000 to $72,776 each year for a 5-year period. 
This money would be administered under a State plan which would make use of 
both public libraries in nonrural areas, which could extend service to rural areas 
around them, and of newly established library districts. The money will not 
be used for buildings or land, but rather for books, supplies, and salaries. 

Such a demonstration of what could be done in this State would be of inesti- 
mable value in spurring on the establishment of library districts, and in the im- 
provement of present libraries and library service. 

Idaho now ranks in the lowest third of all States on amount spent per capita 
for local library service. For 1953, Idaho was 1 of 5 States with over 50 percent 
of their total population without local public library service. We have not 1 
bookmobile in operation of the 810 available throughout continental United 
States. 

The library services bill seems perfectly suited to the strong needs of Idaho’s 
citizens. Without the spur and stimulus of this bill, it is doubtful that Idaho 
can have adequate public library service, so necessary to the educational progress 
of the State, within the foreseeable future. An active State library association 
has worked along with the State library board to develop plans for the further 
extension of public library service, but lack of funds has stymied any attempt 
at even reasonably rapid progress. The complete autonomy of the State under 
the library services bill, which leaves administration and supervision of the 
State plan in the hands of our State library board, will guarantee that the 
benefits of the library services bill will be not those determined to be necessary 
in Washington but those really of value to the people of the State of Idaho. 
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Mr. Lanprum. There is a rolleall, which means it will be at least 
an hour before we could safely return. Now, we have Rev. Andrew 
Lemke, Mrs. Dean Johnsn, and Mr. Harold J. Baily. Are those 
people here? 

I just regret more than I can tell you—we tried to run this hearing 
today so that we could hear all of you, but I see nothing to do except 
to ask you to return tomorrow morning or submit your statements 
because we cannot convene any more this afternoon after this rollcall. 

If you people will return tomorrow, or if you are unable to, then 
we will be delighted to receive your statements and have them for the 
record. 

With that, the committee adjourns until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m. Wednesday, May 25, 1955, the hearing 
was recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m. Thursday, May 26, 1955.) 











FEDERAL AID FOR LIBRARY SERVICE IN RURAL 
AREAS 


THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Phil M. Landrum (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Landrum, Metcalf, and Coon. 

Present also: Representative Perkins. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, mi- 
nority clerk; Edward A. McCabe, chief counsel; Russell C. Derrick- 
son, chief investigator. 

Mr. Lanprum. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning Hon. Ruth Thompson, Congress- 
woman from Michigan. 

Miss Thompson, do you have a statement for the committee that you 
wish to submit ? 

Miss THompson. Yes, please. 

Mr. Lanprum. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RUTH THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Miss Tuomprson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you this morning, and 
I am not going to take up much of your time because I know what a 
busy committee you are. But I would be glad to read just a short 
statement in behalf of my problem. 

Passage of the library services bill would mean much to residents of 
Michigan. The counties in Michigan’s Ninth Congressional District 
are rural with the exception of Muskegon County. They are in many 
instances submarginal, cutover areas. Citizens of these counties need 
books which will help them to learn to combat erosion, to improve soil, 
and learn new agricultural techniques, and to develop handicrafts 
which can provide a dependable source of income. 

Only five counties in the Ninth Congressional District have county- 
wide library service. Unfortunately, the level of this service is below 
national minimum standards. Per capita library support in all 5 
counties is below $1 per capita. The small population of most of these 
counties indicates the vibe to combine with another county or coun- 
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ties to form a regional library and secure more effective service through 
improved expenditure of funds. 

In Muskegon County new industries are expected to bring many 
new residents into the small communities of Whitehall and Montague 
where only limited public library service is available due to rapid 
population growth and low library income. Population has increased 
30 percent in Muskegon County during the past decade due to the 
expansion of industrial plants to meet military needs, and with no 
corresponding increase in library services. 

School population is increasing rapidly and is causing demands 
on the county libraries which prevent expansion of library service to 
adults. At the same time financial needs of the schools have lessened 
tax support available for county services including libraries due to 
the State’s 15-mill limitation. 

Residents of five counties in the Ninth District are almost without 
public library service. Within the past year a small public library 
has been started in Lake County, but 84 percent of the people in that 
county have no library. In the 4 other counties the percentage of 
people without public library service ranges from 48 percent to 64 

ercent. 
. A library development project has been started with State funds in 
Grand Traverse County which is bringing service by bookmobile 
to 11,000 people. Four neighboring counties receive some added serv- 
ices through loans of books from the library project to local public 
libraries. Residents of Leelanau and Benzie Counties eagerly await 
the day when State funds or Federal funds will permit them to have 
bookmobile service. The passage of the library services bill would 
make possible the expansion of this program to provide bookmobiles 
and other services in areas now totally unserved or with substandard 
service. 

Library conditions throughout Michigan are not unlike those in 
the Ninth Congressional District: 830,000 people have no public li- 
brary service; 735,000 of these Michiganites are residents of rural 
areas; 95,000 live in urban fringe areas comparable to Muskegon 
County outside the city of Muskegon. 

Rapid population growth, expansion of urban areas, decentraliza- 
tion of industry, all have contributed to reduce the library service 
available to residents of southern Michigan. The northern part of the 
State is more sparsely populated, but lacks the economic ability to 
provide minimum library service. ’ 

Michigan has started a library development program, using State 
funds which can be expanded with funds available through passage of 
the library services bill. The present State program has resulted 
in the establishment of a regional library at the end of a 1-year demon- 
stration. More funds are essential to do the job effectively and more 

uickly. 
' Ay Thank you, Miss Thompson. 

You understand, do you not, that this bill we have under con- 
sideration and its related bills provide for a 5-year authorization pro- 
gram only? ’ 

Miss Tuompson. That is right. : 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you feel that by the end of this 5 years your 
State of Michigan might have sufficient stimulation in its interest in 
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rural library service to continue on its own without the necessity of 
building up a continued support from the Federal Government ? 

Miss TxHomrson. Well, I am hopeful that it will do just that, Mr. 
Chairman. It all depends, of course, on the trend of the times, to a 
certain extent, I presume. But, under normal conditions, I would 
say that that would be the situation and that we are hopeful of that. 

r. Lanprum. Your support for it now stems chiefly from your 

hope that it will be sufficient? 

Miss Tuomrson. That is right. 

Ri LAR, To encourage the State to take up the full respon- 
sibility ? 

Mice Tuompson. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercaur. No, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank our colleague from Michigan for the splendid statement. 

Miss THompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. | 

Mr. Mercatr. (presiding). The next witness is Reverend Lemke. 

Will you come forward, please, and identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ANDREW B. LEMKE, MINISTER, FIRST 
CONGRESSIONAL CHURCH, ALLEGAN, MICH. 


Mr. Lemxe. My name is Andrew Lemke, and I live in Allegan, 
Mich., where I am minister of the First Congregational Church. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for this 
opportunity to speak in behalf of the library service bill, and, with 
your permission, I should like to file my written statement and speak 
impromptu from the contents of it. 

The approach that I would like to present this morning is a personal 
oneal of the experience which I have had over the years both in 
urban and rural areas. Half of my life has been lived in large metro- 
politan areas, large cities, and, almost equally, the other half has been 
lived in small rural communities. Therefore, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to test library service in the United States both from the very 
fine coverage of a city library and the limited coverage and the de- 
ficiencies of the rural library. 

As a boy, I remember the first book I read was a Rover Boy book, 
and that was a book that a boy friend loaned me. And, when I found 
you had to buy books if you wanted to read them, I learned that you 
could get them from a public library, and that started my interest in 
the use of libraries. 

I have a debt that I can never repay to the city of Buffalo, the public 
library of the city of Buffalo, N. Y., and the library of the city of 
Birmingham, Ala. Here I borrowed books in these 2 libraries for a 
period of 15 years, up until the time that I went to college. 

I was able to borrow books, fiction and nonfiction. I remember an 
experience that I had in Birmingham, Ala., of wanting to borrow a 
set of books on law which the librarian loaned me because I had been 
a faithful borrower of the library over a number of years. So I was 
able to satisfy my hunger and eat 
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I learned almost all of the history that I have learned out of read- 
ing stories and novels and books Bheveowed from public libraries— 
learned much more than I ever learned in the academic room. 

Then, going to college, I had a period of 4 years in college, and 3 
years in graduate school when I had no need of a public library be- 
cause I had access to college and university libraries. At the con- 
clusion of my school training I received and accepted a call to a church 
in a small rural community of approximately 6,000 people, and there 
began my experience with the rural type of hbrary. 

I had during these years cultivated a rather wide interest in a num- 
ber of fields that I wanted to keep abreast of, and discovered that in 
the small town it was almost impossible, or, at least, at first I thought 
it was impossible. I remember the first Easter that I spent in a small 
community. I had been wanting a number of books that I had not 
been able to get. So I bought these books and laid them out before my 
wife at Eastertime and said “This is your Easter bonnet.” 

At the time I did this I learned that that was not the answer to 
the deficiencies of rural library service. 

I had a very fortunate experience right after that talking with the 
librarian in our small library. The hbrarian said to me, “If there 
are any books you want we can get them for you.” And then I learned 
if you have a library of any description in a small town that the 
librarian is able to borrow books for a borrower from a county library 
or a regional library or a State library, and will even go out and get 
books from university libraries. 

From then on I had the very, very fortunate experience of being 
able to get most of the books that I needed in that way. So I was able 
to read and continue my reading, and then buy those books which, 
having tested from libraries, I felt that I wanted in my own library. 

However, in spite of all the willingness of librarians to serve me, 
there were areas in which they were unable to do anything for me. 
For example, I have never yet been able to find a library in a rural 
area that had any more than a most limited number of periodicals. 
Therefore, it was necessary, in order to keep abreast of reading peri- 
odicals at least once a month, to go to some large city within, say, 50 
or 100 miles of the small town where I lived, and spend 1 day reading 
in the periodicals room of the large city library. 

I raised four children in small community life. There were many 
advantages that I am sure they 4 mae But there were disad- 
vantages. For example, my four children who were raised in a small 
community have never known what it means to browse in a library 
the way I did as a boy in a large city. When I went into the library 
at Buffalo, N. Y., or Birmingham, Ala., I could move from bookstack 
to bookstack and be stimulated to borrow books there. But my chil- 
dren have never known that. So there are disadvantages under the 
best of conditions in the small community. 

During 20 years of trying to repay a debt to the libraries of the 
country I have tried to serve them in various ways when I have been 
called upon. I have also come to understand the type of life out in 
the country where there is no library service at all. 

Mr. Coon pointed out yesterday that he went into the library, would 
drive in occasionally and could pick up a book that he wanted. And 
I think that that is true, that a person with an aggressive urge and 
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need, no matter where he lives, can get access to a library no matter 
how remote his location may be. But this does not solve the problem 
for the high-school boy and the high-school girl during the formative 
years when books are needed. 

I feel that unwittingly in our country today we are discriminating 
against nearly 50 million of our American people. We spend millions 
of dollars trying to acquaint foreigners in other lands with the Amer- 
ican way, and to persuade them that our way of free enterprise and 
our democratic processes are needed in a free world. We spend mil- 
lions of dollars to serve them. Here we have in our country some 50 
million people who need a little stimulus such as this bill will give to 
enable them to understand and utilize the best that our country has te 
offer. And it is because of that that I am deepy concerned that this 
bill may receive a favorable hearing. 

I had the opportunity for about 4 years of serving in an executive ca- 
pacity with International Business Machines Corp. establishing a 
library department for them. During those 4 years there came to the 
International Business Machines office men from the American Chemi- 
cal Society and from the various Government offices who were present- 
ing what they considered the most serious problem facing us today, 
namely, we are losing information today at about the same rate that 
we are acquiring it. 

So now we face the dilemma of resorting to the bench to rediscover 
things that we know are in the files, to pull them out. And there is a 
great need of more adequate storage and library discipline for pulling 
the information out of storage. 

In line with this, the Royal Society of London held a meeting some 
5 years ago devoting its whole annual meeting to this purpose. I had 
the good fortune to be invited to attend that meeting. There the state- 
ment was made—or a summation of it was that the great ideation of 
warfare is not going to be won by tanks and guns; it is going to be won 
in the great library profession. 

The great resources we have can be lost unless we have adequate 
storage. 

I would like to submit that in the United States there is no better 
storage in the world than the mind of man. And we have 27 million 
minds out in the rural areas. I have come to know these minds. They 
are as sound and firm and great as the minds of the people in the 
cities. They need only the opportunity to apply their creative genius 
to ideas to be able to make most significant contributions to the life 
of our country. 

We cannot afford to neglect, it seems to me, these 27 million people 
who live in the rural areas, and an equal number who are inadequately 
served in our smaller communities. 

I believe that we are not moving into an age of leisure. I think we 
have arrived at it. The age of automation is here. We are now on the 
verge of the problem of what will this age of leisure mean. Are we 
moving into an age of idleness? 

If that is true, then our American character will suffer, and our 
institutions will be destroyed. 

It cannot be an age of idleness. It must be an age that is filled with 
rte shy ideas which come from books and such services as the library 
can offer. 
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The library is the people’s university, serving from childhood 
through middle age and old age. And, therefore, I submit that this 
bill, with 5-year coverage of some $714 million a year, is an imperative 
need of this time. 

I shudder a little bit at the thought that we shall be through with 
our aid at the end of a 5-year period. I would like to feel in my own 
mind that the Government of the people, the United States Govern- 
ment, will be ready to stand by for not only 5 years but for a hundred 
years if necessary, if there is something that is really necessary to the 
welfare and survival of our Nation. 

I believe library service is an essential and imperative need on the 
American scene, and, therefore, I would hope that not only for 5 years 
but for whatever necessary our Congress will be willing to support 
such an important service to the American people. 

Thank you for letting me submit this personal statement growing 
out of some 30 years of experience in the 30-year period of needing 
library service. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Reverend Lemke. 

Do you want your prepared statement also submitted for the record ? 

Mr. Lemxe. Yes; tie it here. 

And may I include with it a statement made by the president of our 
Michigan Library Association giving the figures of 835,000 people in 
Michigan who have no service at all, with a breakdown of the counties 
that have complete service. May I submit that along with my 
statement ? 

Mr. Mercatr. If you will submit it to the clerk it will be included 
in the record at this point. 


Mr. Lemxe. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Reverend Lemke follows. The state- 
ment of the president of the Michigan Library Association, and 
accompanying map, are not printed here, inasmuch as they were made 
a part of the record of this hearing during the testimony of the Hon- 
orable Martha Griffiths. ) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Rev. ANDREW B. LEMKE 


My name is Andrew B. Lemke. I live in Allegan, Mich. I am the minister of 
the First Congregational Church there. 

I am very glad to have the opportunity to come before this committee and talk 
about the library services bill. This bill has the purpose to stimulate further 
development of library service in rural areas. 

I am especially glad to discuss this bill because the library is a very great 
educational institution, largely responsible for the scientific, intellectual, and 
spiritual achievements of our Nation. No less a person than Thomas Edison, 
whose academic training was limited to a few years, yet by whose scientific genius 
our whole Nation is blessed daily, has testified he received his education from 
books borrowed from libraries during those formative years when he was a news- 
boy vender on railroad passenger cars. 

Great and far reaching as is the service of the library in meeting the needs 
of the people, yet even today there is serious deficiency in this type of educational 
service. Twenty-seven million of our American people are not served at all, and 
an equal number do not have adequate service. These millions of unserved 
Americans live in rural areas. This means that contrary to the American ideal, 
we are unwittingly discriminating against our own people on a vast scale. We 
unhesitantly spend millions of dollars to disseminate American ideas and ideals 
among foreigners that we may be understood abroad. Can we neglect our own 
people? Twenty-seven million unserved, and an equal number inadequately 
served, means there are over 50 million Americans who do not have the aid of 
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library services to stimulate them to meet the terrifying issues of our day on the 
level of maturity and discrimination requisite to a free world. Fifty million 
Americans have the power to control elections, to preserve or ruin our American 
institutions. We cannot afford to neglect the rural areas. 

Half of my life has been lived in large urban areas, and half in rural areas. 
(I use the word “rural” as defined in the library services bill, namely cities of 
less than 10,000 population.) Therefore, I have been able to compare the library 
service in both urban and rural settings. The deficiencies of the rural setting 
are strikingly evident, yet these deficiencies can be overcome under favorable 
conditions. If there is a library in the community, however inadequate, access 
can be had through it to other units such as county libraries, regional libraries, 
State libraries, and even university libraries. If you will permit a personal 
testimony, after completing 4 years of college and 3 years of graduate work, I 
was thoroughly familiar with our western religious culture, but knew nothing 
about the religious culture of India. During a 10-year pastorate in a small 
Midwest city of 6,000 people, through the help of the public library, I was able 
to borrow reading materials which enabled me finally to understand the spirit 
of India nearly as well as the spirit of our country. Librarians in our rural 
areas know this service is available, but they too often lack the financial means 
to promote it. 

Librarians in the public libraries of small cities where I have lived were so 
cooperative that I have the conviction that willing service even beyond what could 
be reasonably expected is typical of this profession. But with all their willing- 
ness there was one service they could never render, because they couldn’t afford 
it, namely they could subscribe to only a limited number of current periodicals, 
and were unable to borrow them. So, once a month, I drove to the nearest large 
city, 50 to 100 miles away, to spend a day in the periodical reading room. I 
could not afford to subscribe to the numerous periodicals necessary to keep me 
abreast of my fields of interest. Luckily in my profession I could take the day 
off for this excursion to the metropolis. Many people of the community could not, 
so lived without benefiit of such reading. 

The 27 million Americans who have no library or librarian to serve them are 
completely cut off from this service. This is a serious gap that needs to be filled. 

Cities of less than 10,000 population when trying to attract new industry must 
be able to offer educational advantages such as schools and public libraries. 
Children who are raised in communities where library service is not available or 
is inadequate often fail when they enroll in institutions of higher learning. 

I should like to point out that the sum of money involved in the library services 
bill is nominal when compared with the value of the service that can be rendered 
to the rural areas of every State of these United States. 


Mr. Coon. I would like to compliment Mr. Lemke on his fine state- 
ment. 

There is one part that I am not quite sure of. 

You said in one part of your statement that anyone from the rural 
areas, if they were aggressive, could go to the library and get books. 
Then a little later = said there are 27 million rural people that 
don’t have service. I don’t quite understand the two statements. 

Mr. Lemxer. What I mean by that, Mr. Coon, is that I think not 
only in rural areas but everywhere we have the type of person who 
can fight and fend for himself. We have the other type of person 
who can take advantage of aids if he does not have to make that 
initial effort of striking out for himself. 

Then I was thinking of the many high school boys and girls who 
don’t have drivers’ licenses, and whom we, as parents, would not want 
to have driving into the city for this type of service. 

There are also those who are engaged in other activities who need 
the ever-present stimulus of a library service right at hand such as, 
say, a rural bookmobile could provide. 

r. Coon. These high school students would have the service about 
9 months out of the year; would they not ? 
Mr. Lemxe. How would that be? 
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Mr. Coon. In libraries in the high schools. 

Mr. Lemxe. There is no high school library that I have ever had 
access to myself or have known of that comes anywhere near provid- 
ing an adequate service. 

Also we know that when high school students do not have access 
to a public library they do find greater difficulty in carrying on their 
activities in college and advanced institutions of learning. They do 
not even know how to use a public library, and, therefore, come 
through their training and never in their lives learn how to use one 
if all they have access to is a high school library. 

Mr. Coon. The word “adequate” would be a little different—the 
interpretation, perhaps of what is adequate and what is not adequate. 

Mr. Lemxe. Yes. But, for example, let me put it this way: We 
know that many libraries, even in the rural towns, are unable to buy 
as many as a hundred books a year. Now I submit in a day like this, 
as rich as our country is, that no library that is buying fewer than a 
hundred books is able to serve adequately the people who have access 
to it. If you take young people and men and women living in the 
rural areas where they have to cover many miles to get to a library 
which is not equipped to serve them, I think that could be put under 
the category of no library service at all. 

Mr. Coon. You do not believe that this program should be a 5-year 
program, but it should be, instead, a continuing program ? 

Mr. Lemxe. I think that this is the most promising thing that has 
come up in the 20 or 30 years that I have been working for libraries. 
I just contribute my services. I don’t engage in a monetary reward 
for my work. 

I would say it is the most significant thing that has come up during 
these years. I believe that it will give a great stimulus. I believe that 
on account of it the States will do more for themselves than they have 
ever done before. 

In the event we really go into an age of leisure where we are threat- 
ened with an age of idleness I would hope that we could come back to 
the Congress and say here is a need that is imperative and not make 
a promise we would have to break 5 or 10 or 15 years from now. 

Mr. Coon. That isall. 

Mr. Mercatr. Do you think, Reverend Lemke, that there is any 
oomtenninitey that is not able to purchase more than a hundred books a 

ear! 

; Mr. Lemxe. I think this: In communities where I have lived there 
are people who spend money on cigarettes—and I have no objection 
to tobacco. And there are people that spend money on theaters, and 
I have no objection to theaters. There are people who spend money 
on liquor—I have no objection to the use of liquor. So I say there 
are people spending money for other things who could, if they would, 
without even giving up those things, make contributions to the library. 
But they are not going to do it unless there has been some drive and a 
way of getting at them and making them aware of the great need and 
their responsibility. I believe if they could be made to see this thing 
that they will be willing to do in taxes what they are not willing to 
do at the present time. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is our hope—that we can give, as a witness said 
yesterday, the spark. 

Mr. Lemxe. Yes, thatisright. It isa stimulus bill. 
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Mr. Mercatr. And then we can get the Federal Government out 
and demonstrate to the people that a good investment in their tax 
dollar is to buy not 100 but 500 or 1,000 and get adequate-library 
services, 

Mr. Lemxe. Yes. 

May I express another thought here ? 

I don’t know, but I think this came up yesterday on the question 
of Illinois having $300,000 that was put into bookmobiles, dem- 
onstration in rural areas. 

I happened to be involved in that. I was living in the State of 
Illinois at that time, And I had served several terms on the planning 
board of the State library, and had been president of the [Illinois 
Library Association. 

The planning board asked me if I would make a sort of cross survey 
of the service organizations of the State to see how the people of the 
State of Illinois would react if they were really challenged with the 
idea of better rural service. 

So, with that in mind, I was able to get speaking appointments 
throughout the State with many, many organizations like the Grange 
and the Rotary and the Kiwanis and various service organizations, the 
YMCA, Boy Scouts, and soon. The purpose of it was not to get them 
to vote, because many of these organizations have a rule against voting 
or taking a vote on any issue of the kind. 

But in every single case—there was not one exception—after present- 
ing the need, there was not one organization but what said “We would 
like to have a vote on this in an unofficial capacity which you can 
quote.” And it was the will of these organizations speaking that 
caused the State of Illinois to appropriate $300,000 to set up 6 regions. 
in the State of Illinois in each of which they carried out a bookmobile 
demonstration. 

Now I have a feeling that throughout the United States if we can 
have the right stimulation, if we can get to the people, this is a service 
that will be a grassroots service which will be demanded by the people 
themselves. I think it is something they want. I don’t believe any- 
one living in a rural area wants to be discriminated against. He wants 
the same advantages that his brothers and sisters have over in the 
urban areas of the country. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Reverend Lemke, for a splendid state- 
ment. 

Mr. Lemxe. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. The next witness is Dr. Robert D. Leigh. 

Dr. Leigh, you may identify yourself and proceed with your state- 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT D. LEIGH, MEMBER OF THE GRADUATE 
FACULTY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND DEAN OF THE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


Dr. Letcn. I am a member of the graduate faculty of Columbia 
Unive? and at the present time acting as dean of the library 
school. 

I suppose more relevant to my occasion for being here is that from 
1947 to 1950 I was director of the public library inquiry which was 
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carried on under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council 
with money from the Carnegie Corp. There were 12 or 15 of us with 
the single assignment of trying to find out about the present situa- 
tion of public libraries in the United States and what might be a good 
program for their development. 

I guess that identifies me. é 

Mr. Mercatr. It was your publication that was cited yesterday by 
Dr. Brownell, the Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. Lercu. Yes, sir, I was the author of the final report of the public 
library inquiry which was called The Public Library in the United 
States. And I heard from the president-elect of the American Library 
Association that the quotations yesterday seemed to indicate an over- 
ail point of view which I don’t think we intended by this section in 
our report entitled “Federal Aid to Public Libraries.” 

What was quoted was — men A true, of course, as far as it went. But 
it left out the picture as we tried to get it. 

This whole section of this book dealt with various acts on the public 
library and Federal aid which is about 314 pages, and the only way 
I could say what our inquiry really felt about Federal aid would be 
to give you all or most of those 314 pages. 


Would it be possible for me to read the whole thing? 

Mr. Mercatr. You may read it or you may summarize it in your 
statement, and we will have it inserted in the record. Any way you 
prefer to proceed. 

Dr. Lereu. It might be simpler just to say that the section beginnin 
on page 155 of this book “The Public Library in the United States, 


entitled “Federal Aid to Public Libraries,” running through the top 
of page 159, which is the end of that section, is the whole statement. 
What it says, in summary, is, first of all, a little of a historical pic- 
ture of the earlier attempts at Federal aid which were carried on durin 
the 1930’s, which, I suppose, we may call the New Deal periods, which 
were in many cases quite ambitious and asked for a great deal of money. 
But later on, beginning at least in 1950, what we found was that pro- 
posals were made that smaller sums, $5 million to $7 million a year, 
should be granted State libraries for demonstration projects in 1 or 
more State areas over a period of 4 or 5 years, and, thus, demonstra- 
tion for limited periods rather than permanent grants for equalization 
has become the current program for Federal aid to public libraries. 
The first sentence of the next paragraph is: 


The use of the Federal taxing power for stimulation rather than for substan- 
tial equalization on a permanent basis seems to be justified from a fiscal point 


of view. 

Then there is a page which indicates that in our study of what States 
have substantial expenditures for public libraries we found that the 
States with the highest degree of common schooling tended to be bet- 
ter, those that were urban tended to be better, and those with the high- 
est per capita income. 

It is a rather involved analysis which occasioned a whole book on 
our part to indicate that the major reason why we haven’t public li- 
baries developed for rural areas is not that there is not fundamentally 
enough money but that people haven’t organized themselves to find 
that it is a relatively inexpensive operation to build very adequate 
libraries that serve rural as well as urban areas. 
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Then I said that: 


Federal aid for stimulation purposes under present conditions must be care- 
fully designed if it is to achieve its purpose. Under our governmental system 
Federal grants to public libraries would be administered by the State library 
agencies. These agencies vary greatly in size, resources, and quality of profes- 
sional personnel. They vary also in the extent to which they developed mature 
plans and leadership for building adequate, modern library service units within 
the State. 

The estimate from our survey is not more than half the present State library 
agencies are developed sufficiently to provide assurance that Federal grants 
would not be frittered away in activities yielding no permanent results. 

The library leaders promoting the current bills for Federal aid are fully aware 
of this situation. Their efforts are turned toward setting standards and allocating 
funds to be granted so that the State library agencies will be stimulated and 
improved in the process of demonstration. 


That is the general tenor of our remarks. We were attempting, 
as a result of our studies, to make a very honest, objective statement 
of the place that Federal aid would have. And our conclusion was 
that this stimulation concept, over a limited period of years, is pre- 
cisely the kind of aid that seems to make the most sense in the Amer- 
ican scene because, fundamentally in the long run, the States, stimu- 
lated and developed, can, I think, develop adequate library service 
for everybody within those States. 

I hope it is clear that the findings of our study were in favor of this 
stimulation, 5-year or 4-year type of grant. 

Mr. Meroarr. Mr. Leigh, © you want to insert that entire article 
in the record at this point 

Dr. Leten. Yes. It is a section from the book, and I would just 
like to have it inserted because it contains our conclusions regarding 
the position on Federal aid. 

r. LANDRUM acc Is the book identified ? 

Mr. Mercatr. The book is identified, I believe. 

Would you provide a copy for the reporter ? 

Dr. Leien. f will leave this with you. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Freprrat Ar To Pusiic LIBRARIES 


Despite the gain to taxpayers and to library users claimed for larger library 
units fostered by State aid, progress in this direction has been slow. As a means 
of accelerating the movement, library extension leaders have looked to the 
National Government. They began to think of Federal aid to libraries at least 
80 years ago, became officially committed to it in the 1930’s, and since then have 
sponsored a series of definite proposals for Federal grants of funds to the States 
to be used for local library purposes. During the 1930’s the proposals were 
attached to bills for Federal school aid in large amounts to be granted to State 
school systems. The library proposals themselves in these years were ambitious 
in size and shared in the philosophy behind the educational proposals: that 
Federal taxing power should be used to equalize funds available in the States 
and to rectify State inequalities due to differences in per capita income. But 
in the early 1940’s, with the transfer of Federal spending to enormous outlays 
for military purposes (an impetus that still continues) and the failure of the 
educational groups to obtain passage of a bill for Federal aid, the postwar 
library leadership revised its plans. 

A separate proposal of smaller sums—5 to 7 million a year in the 1950 bill— 
to be granted State libraries for demonstration projects in one or more State 
areas over a period of 4 or 5 years, has been introduced in Congress at each recent 
session. Thus, demonstration for limited periods, rather than permanent grants 
6 oT spre has become the current program for Federal aid to public 

raries. 
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The use of the Federal taxing power for stimulation. rather than for sub- 
stantial equalization on a permanent basis seems to be justified from a fiscal 
point of view. Our studies of variation in per capita income between counties 
in the same State arid between the 48 States reveal that differences in income 
do not account for many of the existing variations between counties and States 
in amounts of actual public library support. Two other factors are equally sig- 
nificant and together carry more weight than per capita income in explaining 
the local, State, and regional differences in public library support. One is the 
average level of formal schooling attained by the population in an area. The 
studies reported in chapters 3 and 6 show that children, young people in high 
school, and adults who have been through college or through high school only, 
are proportionately the greatest library users. "Where schools are flourishing 
and have flourished, there public libraries tend to flourish. 

The second factor that influences library support fs urbanism. As we have 
seen in earlier chapters, public libraries in this country have developed largely 
as municipal institutions. The framework of public library organization and fi- 
nancial support has only lately been adopted to rural services, and as yet to 
only a small extent. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the per capita 
financial support of public libraries tends to be high in States having a large 
proportion of urban dewellers; low in States with large rural population. 

These three factors influencing public library financial support interact upon 
each other to some extent. States with a low average per capita income have 
usually not built and maintained a high level of schools. In such tates, because 
of economic circumstance, more children drop out of school at an earlier age 
and go to work. Thus low levels of both income and of formal schooling con- 
spire to reduce the number of potential publie library users. Also, though not 
without exception, States which have a large industrial and consequently large 
urban population tend to have a higher average per capita income. 

Grants of Federal funds over a period of years to States with a comparatively 
low standing in per capita income, schooling, and urban population would un- 
donbtedly cause more public libraries to appear. They may do a great deal to 
energize the State’s whole public library program. But the major function 
of the grant is to stimulate rather than to equalize through use of Federal taxing 
power. Our studies show that any one of the States has enough taxable wealth 
to provide itself with an adequate public library service. As in the case of the 
municipal library’s slice of the total municipal budget, State expenditures in aid 
of public libraries could be much larger than at present and still constitute a 
very small place in the State’s budget. 

The present State library extension outlay is a little less than 0.02 percent 
of the State’s total expenditures. If State public library aid were expanded so 
as to provide half of the present total public library revenues of the country 
($50 million of the $100 million total) it would still be less than 1 percent of 
State disbursements for all purposes. State aid rather than large Federal grants 
for equalization purposes, therefore, would seem to be the major reliance for 
publie library development in the decade ahead. And grants to the States to 
equalize and expand formal schooling as well as ingenuity within the States to 
create a successful operating framework for rural library service may be as 
important as Federal grants for libraries in promoting the demand for and the 
use of modern public library service. 

(Our analysis of the comparative statistics of State library support revealed 
another factor probably explaining generous or niggardly public library sup- 
port in some States. This is the existence or absence of restrictive tax ceilings 
bearing upon public libraries. We found States with high per capita income, 
high average of schooling, and a high degree of urbanization, with comparatively 
low levels of public library support. Other States with these favorable factors 
equally present had high levels of library income. In the former, severe tax 
limits exist. In the latter, the municipal tax limitations are not restrictive or, 
as in Ohio, alternative forms of locai taxation have been opened up.) 

Federal aid for stimulation purposes under present conditions must be care- 
fully designed if it is to achieve its purpose. Under our governmental system 
Federal grants to public libraries would be administered by the State library 
agencies. These agencies vary greatly in size, resources, and quality of pro- 
fessional personnel. They vary also in the extent to which they have developed 
mature plans and leadership for building adequate, modern library service units 
within the State. The estimate, from our survey, is that not more than half 
the present State library agencies are developed sufficiently to provide assurance 
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that Federal grants would not be frittered away in activities yielding no per- 
manent results. The library leaders promoting the current bills for Federal 
aid are fully aware of this situation. Their efforts are turned toward setting 
standards and allocating funds to be granted so that the State library agencies 
will be stimulated and improved in the process of demonstration. As was sug- 
gested in chapter 7, the development of strong State library agencies has high 


priority in the program of public library development for the years immediately 
ahead. 


Mr. Lanprum. Does that complete your statement ? 

Dr, Lieu. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Leigh if he 
thinks that the survey that was made does provide evidence that 
State authorities and State legislatures can definitely develop library 
programs with the stimulus that you have recommended. 

Dr. Leen. Yes. Of course, one could not surely make the state- 
ment that in 1 or 2 or 5 years all of our 48 States will do it. But it 
seems to me it is the way that it will bedone. And I think stimulation 
has already taken place to some extent by good development in some 
of the States. I think that would be peach accelerated by a regular 
scheme of stimulation through Federal aid. 

Mr. Mercatr. It has been suggested that while the objectives of this 
program are good, and that we would like to bring library services 
to these 27 million people who are without them, that this is not the 
proper time because there is greater need for the money elsewhere, 
and also because Federal grants would not be as effective at this time 
as they might be at some future time. 

I wonder if, from your experience in this survey that you super- 
vised, you could comment on those suggestions. 

Dr. Lerten. As I have become acquainted with librarians—and I 
am not a librarian myself—and have kept in touch with library liter- 
ature and have made library visits since 1950, it seems to me that we 
are in a period of receptivity to library extension which is as favor- 
able as any time I have ever known. 

I don’t know what there is in the present situation that makes it 
unfavorable. 

I would say that it is a very favorable time. 

The report that we have made, which the Carnegie people put a 
lot of money into, has been rather widely read, I think. And the main 
burden of our report is this extension of adequate library service to 
rural areas. In the book and elsewhere in actual practice are the 
means of deing that if State leadership through Federal aid can de- 
velop those programs, so that I think it is a very favorable time myself. 

Mr. Mercatr (presiding), Thank you. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Coon. No; I believe not. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much for giving us your opinions 
and your very knowledgeable statement. 

Dr. Leten. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr, The next witness is Mr. Baily. 

Will you come forward, please. 

Mr. Barry. Good morning. 

Mr. Metcatr. Good morning, Mr. Baily. Will you identify your- 
self and proceed in any way you want. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD J. BAILY, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, 
TRUSTEES SECTION, PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISON, AMERCAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Baty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Harold J. Baily, and I live at 3487 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Iam a lawyer practicing law in New York City, and have an 
office on Broadway near Trinity Church. 

Your graciousness in permitting a representative of public library 
trustees to appear before you to speak in behalf of the library services 
bill is heartily appreciated. Your own interest in this proposed legis- 
lation shows your eagerness to promote the welfare and education of 
the American people who happen to live in rural areas. For this, too, 
library trustees are grateful. 

It is evident that you desire those appearing before you to give at 
the outset some information about themselves. Public library trustees 
are interested in and work for public libraries as volunteers without 
expecting or receiving any pay. They determine the policies of their 
libraries, select and employ the chief librarian, perform many other 
duties, and customarily are appointed by the mayor of the municipal- 
ity in which they serve their fellow citizens. 

This witness has been a trustee since 1939, and, for more than 13 
years, secretary of the Brooklyn Public Library. He is first vice presi- 
dent of the trustees section of the public libraries division of the 
American Library Association which has trustee members from all 
over the United States and which favors Federal aid for rural libraries 
and has directed him to urge the passage of the library services bill. 


He is a member of the council of the American Library Association. 
He is trustee, counsel, and vice chairman of the Library Trustees 
Foundation of New York State. He is chairman of the library com- 
mittees of two civic groups in Brooklyn, but is not a librarian, owns no 
stock in any publishing concern and neither he nor the Brooklyn 
Public Library will gain financially under the library services bill. 
As national awareness of the importance of libraries Gexaleps we, 


of course, hope that libraries already in existence will benefit 
creased citizen interest in and use of public libraries. 

Other speakers will discuss the technical features of the bill, pres- 
ent statistics proving the absence of library service in rural areas and 
indicate specific uses for the money. We pride ourselves upon being 
an enlightened and progressive people, and yet it appears that more 
than 26 million Americans are not served by local public libraries, and 
that 53 million more have sadly inadequate library service. 

Libraries are second only to schools in their capacity to educate our 
citizens. No time should be lost in enacting the library services bill 
and in thus stimulating the States at this late date to fill this vital need 
for books, magazines, and the services which an adequate library 
provides. 

This is pioneering legislation. It is the first time Federal stimula- 
tion seems likely to help establish library service in rural areas. The 
first town-supported free public library in the United States was 
opened in Peterboro, N: H., on April 9, 1833. In the 122 years since 
then not enough progress has been made in library service here, and 
State and Federal aid are required in the rural areas of this country 
lest they continue to lack libraries. 


y in- 
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The time for action has now come, and we hope your committee will 
apprene and Congress will enact without delay the bill you are con- 
sidering. pout | 

The trustees section of the public libraries division of the American 
Library Association is so strongly in favor of the library services bill 
that it has twice passed resolutions endorsing this legislation and di- 
recting me to speak in favor of the bill, 

On May 9, 1955 the Brooklyn Civic Council unanimously adopted a 
resolution supporting the bill. 

On May it the trustees of the Brooklyn Public Library approved 
the library services bill. 

The trustees of the Library Trustees Foundation of New York State, 
in its annual meeting in Rochester, N. Y., on May 20, endorsed the bill, 
urged its passage and directed me to tell you of its action. 

The chief librarians of the Brooklyn Public Library, the New York 
Public Library and the Queens Public Library have all told me that 
they favor the bill. These are the three library systems in New York 
City. 

The bills’ authorized annual appropriation of $714 million, when 
supplemented by payments from the States, whose library plans are 
approved, is certain to do great good. We hope the benefit to our rural 
population will be out of proportion to the amount involved which 
does not seem large when compared to the cost of maintaining a big 
library. For example, the total expenditures of the Brooklyn Public 
Library for its fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, will amount to 
$3,738,269. This is merely for running the library. The additional 
$2,048,000 which comes from the city’s capital budget for basic book 
stock, furniture, and buildings, brings the total for the fiscal year 
which ends next month to $5,786,269. 

Add only $2 million to this amount and it will exceed the appropri- 
ation sought for the whole country. 

Although the Borough of Brooklyn will not benefit under the bill, 
rural areas in New York State will. So will country folk in Georgia, 
Montana, and Oregon, represented by members of this subcommittee, 
and rural dwellers in all our other States. 

It is interesting to compare the population of these three States 
with that of the Borough of Brooklyn. First is Montana with 591,024 
(1950 census), then comes Oregon with 1,521,341, Brooklyn with 
2,738,175 surpassed only by Georgia with its 3,444,578. 

American citizens deserve and should have adequate library service 
whether they live in a big city or in the sparsely settled countryside. 

On April 1, 1950, the New York State law granting State aid to 
public libraries went into effect. As a result of this enlightened legis- 
lation, qualified libraries have already been greatly benefited, and 
others have been stimulated to improve the library service offered their 
commana? so as, likewise, to become entitled to substantial State 
aid. 

As a member of the Governor’s committee on library aid, the 
speaker learned that many of our citizens have inadequate library 
service, or, even more lamentably, no such service at all. Of this no 
American can be proud, for, as our committee said in its report to the 
Governor—and I hold up a copy of the report. Its title is a good title 
to use as a text : Library Service For All. 
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Public libraries help men and women to do their work, conduct their businesses, 
or practice their professions more effectively, to improve their homes and to 
bring up children, and to participate more intelligently in the affairs of their 
communities and their government. They assist business, labor and agriculture 
by providing essential information. They help to promote better understanding 
between individuals and groups with different backgrounds and varied interests. 

Nationwide, the situation is far worse than it is in New York where 
we have started to do something about it. 

Pitifully inadequate local and county appropriations sustain most 
of such library service as there is in many rural and sparsely populated 
communities. Very few States as yet grant substantial sums to aid 
their public libraries. 

The bill before you is intended to help provide library service for 
millions of our citizens dwelling in rural areas; to attain this objective, 
State and Federal aid seem to be the only means. 

Libraries must be brought to our people wherever they live. The 
rural resident is the forgotten man in library service. Libraries we 
have in the cities ; we need libraries for those on the land. 

It is clear that only by the cooperation of local, State, and Federal 
governments can we hope throughtout the Nation to foster and main- 
tain adequately the public library—that great force for good. 

We hope that your committee will report the library services bill 
with your approval and will take forthright and vigorous steps to 
insure its enactment. 

When Senator Lister Hill introduced this identical bill in the Senate 
on January 20, 1955, he said : 

A highly trained, fully informed citizenry is essential to the defense of our 
freedom, the preservation of our country and the building of lasting peace. 

This we also believe. 

The objectives of the public library are many and various. But, in 
essence, they are two: to promote enlightened citizenship and to enrich 
personal life. 

The public library comes closer than any other institution to being 
the capstone of our educational system. We should strive to bring 
an adequate, purposeful library into the life of every American. 

The trustees entreat you to report in favor of this bill and to do all 
you can to insure its prompt passage. 

Once more I thank you for the privilege of ~ttending this hearing 
and of expressing the views of the public library trustees, those public- 
spirited men and women who are working diligently and unselfishly 
to improve public libraries and their service to the citizens of our 
country. 

__ We earnestly believe that you will be serving the United States well 
if you will do your wholehearted best to secure forthright the enact- 
ment of the library services bill. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Baily. 

You detailed on page 1 of your statement, which I did not hear you 
read, but I assume you did—— 

Mr. Barry. I believe so. 

Mr. Lanprum. With regard to your background. 

Mr. Batty. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. I will ask you this first question in that regard: 

Is the American Library Association a paying client of yours in 
the practice of law ? 
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Mr. Barry. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you receive any remuneration whatsoever from 
the American Library Association or from your position as vice 
president of the trustees section of it? 

Mr. Batty. None whatever, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you appearing here at your own expense, or is 
someone or some organization bearing that for you ¢ 

Mr. Barry. It is likely that the trustees section of the American 
Library Association will pay a part of the expenses. 

Mr. Lanprum. And, as you state on page 1, there is no other con- 
nection with any publishing concern ? 

Mr. Batty. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. You appear only to express your own views? 

Mr. Batty. My own views and the views of the library trustees 
section of the American Library Association, these other organizations. 

Mr. Lanprum. Very well. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

I want to thank Mr. Baily for coming down from New York where 
this bill is not needed, and asking this committee to bring some help 
and assistance to rural areas such as the area that I represent where 
the services provided by this bill are needed. 

We have on this committee five outstanding members from the great 
State of New York, and I am sure that your testimony will be of great 
benefit when this matter is considered by the full committee. 

Mr. Batty. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Baily, for coming down. 

Mr. Batty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. The next witness is Mrs. Paul Hartz, legislative 
chairman of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Waverly, Va. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. A. PAUL HARTZ, WAVERLY, VA., LEGISLA- 
TIVE CHAIRMAN, GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Harrz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I, too, 
thank you for giving me this opportunity of appearing before your 
committee. . 

I am Mrs. A. Paul Hartz, chairman of legislation for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, an organization of 514 million women 
in the United States, which was chartered by Congress in 1901. And 
may I add that, although I represent women from the very largest 
cities in the United States, I represent many from rural areas, and I 
myself come from a small town of 1,800. 

Since its very beginning in 1890 the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has been intensely interested in the promotion of good library 
service. 

Several years ago the American Library Association credited this 
organization with having started 85 percent of the libraries in the 
United States. Our 15,000 clubs are continuing their activity in this 
field, maintaining many libraries in areas without any or with in- 
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adequate service. The volunteer work of these devoted women has 
immeasurably enriched the lives of the people of our country. We 
hope our experience and our work in extension of library service will 
give validity to our opinion in this field in the eyes of this distin- 
guished committee and the other Members of Congress. 

An informed citizen is a democracy’s greatest asset. Thomas 
Jefferson emphasized many times that continuous and expandin 
public education was the great hope for the continuation and pestis | 
of our democratic form of government. We believe that access to 
free public library facilities 1s a necessary condition if we are to have 
this informed citizenry. 

We believe the library services bill is an excellent one and will meet 
the most pressing need for extension of library services to rural areas. 

The rights of the States are fully protected within their own library 
plan, and a definite limit to 5 years removes the danger of this becom- 
ing a permanent Federal responsibility, even though the contribu- 
tions might no longer be necessary. Certain changes in the interpre- 
tation of the term “rural” also insures maximum usefulness in areas 
of need. 

The General Federation believes in economy in government through 
the elimination of unessential spending and waste. We do not con- 
sider that any service so essential as one which offers the educational 
opportunity of library service extension can be placed in these cate- 
gories demanding economy. 

We further believe that the Federal Government, under certain 
circumstances, should offer leadership in service and, in grants, in 
order to stimulate interest and action within the States. The record 
has proven that certain grants have done just that. For instance, in 
the field of crippled children’s grants—which I happen to be more 
familiar with than any other in the whole field—over a period of 15 
years the Federal Government’s share decreased from 40 percent to 
26 percent, and the States now appropriate 6 times the amount they 
appropriated in 1940, while the Federal Government only appro- 
priates 3 times as much. This is a good example of the use 0 Federal 
grants to stimulate State pro which we applaud. 

We believe the passage of the library service bill wil! be effective 
in stimulating the States to provide library services to the thousands 
of people living in rural areas that are presently without such service. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs derives its legislative 
policy from resolutions passed by the delegate body at annual con- 
ventions. Our resolutions urge State federations and member clubs 
to continue to support existing libraries and to encourage extension 
of library service and use. 

We urge this committee to act favorably and promptly on the library 
services bill, and we pledge to you the support of our 15,000 clubs in 
every State and the District of Columbia in stimulating interest in 
and wise use of the accompanying appropriations. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Hartz, is your organization of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs now in convention in Philadelphia ? 

_ Mrs. Harrz. It is, sir. I flew down from Philadelphia this morn- 
ing. 

Late hours and too many drafts are responsible for this very hoarse 
voice, for which I apologize. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Does this statement in any way represent resolutions 
which might have been passed at the present convention 

Mrs. Harrz. No, sir; because our policy is that a resolution once 
passed remains in effect until its purpose has been accomplished or it 
has been rescinded by the delegate body. However, yesterday after- 
noon there was a workshop on education, of which library services was 
a portion, There was a tremendous interest and numbers of questions, 
and they were informed of this library services bill. 


So far as I know, this bill has the complete backing of the General 
Federation. 


Mr. Lanprum. Thank you. 

Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Merca.r. I have no questions, but I want to thank the witness 
for coming down and giving us the views of her great organization. 

Mrs. Harrz. Thank you. It isa pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Goon? 

Mr. Coon. I want to compliment the lady and her organization for 
being instrumental in getting 85 percent of these libraries in existence. 

Mrs. Harrz. I am sure that statistic has changed probably in the 
last few years where there are other agencies. But it was true a few 
years eke 


Mr. Coon. If it is anywhere close to 85 percent, it is an awfully good 
picture. 
Mrs. Harrz. I think, incidentally, the chairman of the library com- 


mittee for the federation is Mrs. Robert Herrick from Oregon. I be- 
lieve you are from Oregon. 


Mr. Coon. Thank you. 
Mr. Lanprum. The next witness is Mrs. Hall. Is she present? 


Will you identify yourself for the record, please, Mrs, Hall, and 
proceed with any statement you have. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ZIPPA L. HALL, CHAIRMAN, CITIZEN’S COM- 
MITTEE OF THE KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Hau. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Zippa Hall. I am trustee of a library in a little town of 1,700 peo- 
ple in western Kansas, and I have worked on that board for some 20 

ears, 
~ I am also chairman of the citizen’s committee of the Kansas Library 
Association, which, if I understand it rightly, is very much like what 
is called the Friends of Libraries, Those people, of course, are dedi- 
cated to do all they can, and we have some 75 members over the State 
to do all we can to assist public libraries. 

A few years ago I was on a commission which made a survey of 
Kansas libraries. As a witness for Kansas, I should like to make the 
Kansas situation as I see it clear to you. 

I live in the west-central part of Kansas near to the 100th meridian, 
on the border of that part which has often been called the Dust Bow]. 

My county, Rush County, is of average size—720 square miles, and 
has 7,000 people. 

Westward from Rush County the population grows more and more 


sparse, until at the western edge, the 700 square miles will be occupied 
by 1,000 people. 
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Our libraries are small and are open but a few hours a week, and 
many are supported financially and are staffed by volunteers from 
women’s clubs and home-demonstration units. The way they support 
them is certainly unique and varied. 

We do all sorts of things—and I speak from personal experience— 
such as various kinds of entertainments. We even get the men in on 
them, and have womanless weddings and gay nineties affairs, and 
everything that we can do to arouse the interest of the people as well 
as to raise the money. 

Fifty percent of our State population is rural, and forty-three per- 
cent—that is 4 out of every 10 people—do not have library facilities. 
That just seems impossible. 

In Kansas 811,000 people are without library facilities. 

I think it would be possible that even in this section of Kansas they 
could support good libraries if they knew how and if they were aware 
of what they are now missing in personal and community enrichment. 

It is a sort of vicious circle. Here we have these poor little libraries, 
mediocre libraries, and people are uninterested in them, and, in turn, 
they are unwilling to tax themselves because they have not seen a 
library that was worthwhile. The thing just repeats itself. 

They should also realize that our library taxation, to be effective, 
must at least be countywide and that the very tiny towns are too small 
to keep an efficient library open by themselves. 

Demonstration libraries such as those suggested by this bill, 
equipped with an adequate book stock fitted to the community needs 
and with trained librarians who could teach cataloging and other 
details of library work to local helpers, and with bookmobiles for 
delivery service over wide areas, would revolutionize the concept that 
most people have of libraries. 

The bookmobile, above and beyond its efficiency, lends a glamor to 
books and reading. I heard somebody yesterday say it lends sales- 
manship to it. 

But everything we have today—our homes now—are more beautiful, 
more glamorous than they ever were. You can go into a grocery store 
and the packaging is beautiful. And we are in a period when things 
are changing so very rapidly and only the library has remained a 
quiet, little, secluded building back of a row of trees where women 
are supposed to go and read light romances, and children go for a 
few books. 

Time after time I have seen this illustrated in the circulation rec- 
ords in the city libraries where a handsome new library and a book- 
mobile were the attraction. I cite Hutchinson, Kans., as an earyiee 
one of the really beautiful libraries in the United States. And they 


have more than doubled the circulation since they had this library and 
a bookmobile. 

I think William Allen White so well expressed it that I should like 
to quote him. He said: 


Ignorance is the menace of civilization. If America continues to grow, the 
minds of her people must grow. And the schools alone cannot satisfy this need 
for continuing the intellectual growth of American citizens. In America today 
85 percent of the boys and girls are in school until the age of 18. Then what 
happens? A scanty few go to college * * * and the others do not. 

Is this the end of their education then? 

Must their mental growth cease when the school doors close behind them? 
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There must be some way out—some way to continue the educational growth 
of American citizens. And there is a way. That way is the public library. It 
is America’s continuation school * * * if the schools will only teach the reading 
habit, the library will educate the world. 

The public should be made to see that the library is a continuation school. 
While the library is useful and helpful, it has still not reached its maximum 
of helpfulness or usefulness, and it cannot do so until the people themselves 
realize what it has to give them. 

Just this last month I attended five meetings in the western part of 
Kansas. Two of them were what was called rural reading conferences, 
and were attended by men and. women over a 40-county area. Many 
of them were from federated clubs, many of them with home demon- 
stration. There were chamber of commerce men, and ministers—a 
very good cross-section of that section of the State. Over 125 repre- 
sentative people were present. 

During this month of April also three library association meetings 
were held in west Kansas, and half of the people present were merely 
«itizens—not librarians. But these people were attracted because they 
had heard that here, too, rural reading was to be discussed. 

I heard the people ask questions at these meetings. Some of them 
wanted to know how they could have longer hours for their librairies 
because lots of these libraries are only open a few hours, 2 days a week. 

Some wanted to know how they could have a nearer and better 
library. 

Some said they were beyond the territory of any library, and how 
could they get the books they wanted. 

When people come of their own accord and pay their own way for 
over 100 miles, as many did here, I believe that they are in earnest. 

I have a vision of what the demonstration libraries provided by 
this bill will mean to the people of these farflung and sparsely settled 
counties in Kansas and in many other States. I hope those book- 
mobiles will be red so that the children in isolated school districts and 
the 8 in the tiny, dirtswept towns, as they have been lately, can 
see them from a greater distance and rejoice. And I fully believe that 
this Federal help will be as efficient an aid to the people to improve 
their own situation as has been that act which established county farm 
agents, county home-demonstration agents, and the 4-H Clubs. And 
you never hear any criticism of that in Kansas. 

I knew the first county farm agent in Rush County, and I remem- 
ber very distinctly the lack of enthusiasm with which he was received 
by the farmers. Today the farmers no longer scoff at the college ideas 
of the young farm agent, for they use those ideas of soil conservation, 
crop rotation and so forth, And [ am proud to say that the home dem- 
onstration women turn out to cultural meetings of all sorts better than 
any other group. And the 4-H boys and girls have gained a practical 
knowledge which makes them the most self-reliant young citizens in 
the world. 

It took Federal help, but it certainly paid. 

But just this last month I heard a home demonstration woman 
say, “Where are we to get the books for our new work this year?” 

And IT have a vision of demonstration libraries with rooms for aduit 
education of all sorts, with places for reading clubs for happy young- 
sters, and story hours for younger ones, with films and records and 
copies of famous paintings to check out—and with red bookmobiles 

63164—55——9 
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regularly covering the long miles to tiny libraries, to rural schools, 
to country homes, and even to isolated farm homes. 
a Lanprum. Mrs. Hall, why would you like the bookmobile to 
rea ¢ 

Mrs. Hauu. Just because they could see it farther. And it will lend 
glamor, this thing that we are getting everywhere else in the world. 

Of course, I will take a bookmobile even if it isn’t red. I will be 
very glad to have one. 

Mr. Lanprum. Why not red, white and blue ? 

Mrs. Hauy. There is something to that, too. 

Mr. Lanprum. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Mrs. Hatz. And when these demonstration libraries of this sort 
are established we have a real answer to the problem of a continuation 
school for all the people. 

When these demonstration libraries have been in operation for 5 
years under this law the rural people will be no more willing to do 
without them than they are today to do without the benefits of the 
county agent, the home demonstration workers and the 4-H Clubs. 
When they learn the advantages of a well-organized library they will 
be ready to assume the responsibility of it themselves. 

At the present time Kansas has 286 public libraries. Many of them 
are mediocre, their services limited to very few hours a week, and their 
book collections very poor. However, we feel therein lies some evi- 
dence of local interest and strength. We would like to use these as a 
skeleton from which to build a better library system for all Kansas. 

We think the library services bill would help us to do this, and we 
shall appreciate all you can do for us along this line. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. I thank you for this delightful statement. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf ? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon ? 

Mr. Coon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you. We appreciate your coming in to give 
us the benefit of your views. 

Mrs. Hau. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. The next witness is Dr. Roy McKnight. 

Dr. McKnight, though like all of these witnesses, is just one of 
many who are interested in the cultural advancement and educational 
advancement of our people in America. He probably needs some spe- 
cial mention here in that he is kind of a promoter and friend and father 
confessor and guider to the chairman of this full committee, Mr. Gra- 
ham Barden, of whom we are all so fond. And I learned this morning 
that there is another reason for his needing some special treatment, 
and that is that he came down to my country to get his wife. I think 
that might have something to do with it. 

Dr. McKnight, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF R. B. McKNIGHT, M. D., CHARLOTTE, N. C., MEMBER 
OF THE NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY COMMISSION 


Dr. McKnienur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
May I stand? Quite a few brain cells do not function quite as well 
sitting down as standing up for some unknown biological reason. 
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I am Dr. R. B. McKnight from Charlotte, and, for nearly 30 years, 
a practicing surgeon there in town. For 20 years I was in charge of 
our regular library and medical library where we have built up one of 
the best medical libraries in America not connected with a school of 
medicine, 

For about 8 years I have been on the board of trustees of the public 
library in Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, and am currently 
chairman of the building committee where we are spending about $2 
million on new equipment, new facilities. 

For the past 3 years I have been a member of the State library com- 
mission. 

With that introduction, I want to talk to you very briefly, first, about 
our setup in North Carolina, and, second, briefly, about my concep- 
oan of the public library and what three big things it can and should 

0. 

We have in North Carolina 100 counties, 73 of which have 1 or more 
public libraries; 92 of those counties receive State aid, and I will go 
into that a little later. We have 266 public libraries, 73 in counties, 7 in 
regional districts, which make up 19 counties, 165 branches, and 21 
independents. 

We have 98 bookmobiles serving 92 counties, which is, or, rather, 
was, until this morning, the largest number in the United States-— 
the good lady from Kentucky tells me they have 101. 

Give us 2 more months and we will be ahead of them. 

We have a population 3,880,000 who have access to public-library 
service, and 182,000 with no access. 

In reading this over to a friend of mine the other day he said, “Good 
heavens, Mac, don’t go up there and tell them that. ‘They won’t give 
you a nickel.” 

I said, “Wait a minute. These figures are something which are com- 
piled, which are true, but are compiled to look good on paper.” 

I am going to explain that in a minute. 

Of these 165 branches libraries that we have, approximately 150 
of them are located in the back end of a country store or in the living 
room of some residence, or in a room in some public building. 

Of the 98 bookmobiles serving the people, particularly in the west- 
ern part of the State, in the mountainous regions and down on the 
coastal plain, some of those bookmobiles make rounds only weekly, and 
have inside of them only about 200 volumes for lending. 

So you see that these figures don’t mean a great deal when it comes 
to actual need here. 

We have in the State a book circulation of approximately 12 million, 
of which 4 million comes from these bookmobiles. 

Our current income for the public libraries in the State of North 
Carolina is $2,090,000, and I would like to give you the source from 
which that comes: $681,000 comes from cities and towns; $733,000 
from counties; $390,000 plus from State aid; and, from other sources, 
$241,300. 

Most of that comes from profit on the ABC stores. As you prob- 
ably know, North Carolina handles its liquor problem by the State 
going into business themselves, and we get in Mecklenburg County, 
for example, 5 percent of the total profits from our ABC stores, which 
amounts to about $50,000 to $60,000 a year. 

So we drink a good bit of liquor down there in North Carolina. 
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As to the expenditure of this total amount, $2,090,000, 57 pereent is 
for salaries, 24 percent for books, and 19 percent for other expenses. 

The American Library Association has long since showed that it 
takes around $1.50 per capita to run anywhere near an efficient, ade- 
quate library service. Our per capita in North Carolina is 51 cents. 
This runs anywhere from $1.48 per capita, in one county, to as low as 
15 cents per capita, in another. 

Now the State library commission has the expenditure of about 
$400,000 a year at their disposal. We give each county to qualify 
$3,600. There are only eight nonqualifying counties. 

With that $1.48 per head in Dare County, for example—and most 
of you know where that is; down at Nagshead—plus State aid of 
$3,600, they only raised last year $7,900. 

So you see that, without State-aid funds, most of our counties would 
be in critical condition. 

Low assessed valuations, small populations, and varying sizes in 
governmental units make it difficult, indeed impossible, to secure ade- 

uate library financial support. The smaller the government unit 
the greater is the hardship in securing library finances. Over half of 
the counties in North Carolina have a per capita library support be- 
low, well below the State average of 51 cents; some far below. 

Remove from these calculations those wealthier counties, Mecklen- 
burg, for example, where we have an income of $217,000 a year to 
spend for library purposes; Guilford, Greensboro, Durham and some 
of the larger ones, and then it becomes apparent that our crying need 
is for help in our rural areas. 

North Carolina is 1 of only 9 States where access to public library 
service is available to over 95 percent of the people. 

This fellow said the other day, “For heaven’s sake, don’t tell them 
that.” 

I said, “All right; let’s consider just a minute—” Over 50 percent 
of our counties have no town in them over 10,000 population. The 
average income for library service in those counties amounts to about 
30 cents per head. The bookmobile service, as I said just now, par- 
ticularly in the eastern coastal plains and in the mountainous regions, 
covers those people probably only once a week. And, even then, not 
that often in bad weather. 

So the crying need which we have in North Carolina is not in our 
big counties where there is a large urban population, but in our small 
counties where there is a chiefly rural population. 

Someone said: “Why don’t you put more taxes on it 2” 

I want to show you gentlemen that tax is not the answer to this 
thing, contrary to what might superficially be believed. 

Let me read this to you: 10 counties only have libraries with county 
tax vote; 9 with city tax vote. The laws of North Carolina allow a 
levy up to 10 cents on $100 valuation for library purposes. Eigh- 
teen of these existing levies were voted when the limit was 5 cents. 
If the maximum of 10 cents were voted on all taxes collected, only 48 
counties could possibly have a total library income of $30,000 a year, 
and that includes $3,600 from State aid. And anyone that knows 
anything at all about libraries knows that you cannot run a county 
unit for under $25,000 or $30,000 a year. 
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Today only 16 counties out of 100 in the State have a total library 
income of $30,000 or more. This includes State aid of $3,600 per 
county. And these 16 counties are all large urban counties, not rural. 

So, then, the library problem in North Carolina is essentially a 
rural issue. The question is how to improve library service to meet 
the current needs of North Carolina’s citizens, especially in these 
rural areas. 


We need desperately more personnel, more books, and more 
materials. 

The State of North Carolina is appropriating for this biennium, the 
1955-to-1957 biennium, $265 million for public school maintenance. 
That is woefully inadequate. That includes no capital outlay what- 
ever; that is only for maintenance, and assumes an 8-month school 
term. 


This is supplemented by the various counties in salaries and in 
capital outlay. 

e are appropriating $28,402,000 for our institutions of higher 
education, which makes us rank 32d in the Nation in funds provided 
for higher education. 

These appropriations are insufficient and are being supplemented 
from other sources, and, with these and other essential expenditures, 
State aid to libraries for the next biennium is left with a little under 
$800,000. 

There are a lot of things about North Carolina of which we are 
proud, and there are a lot of things that we are not proud of. One 
of them is the wealth of North Carolina. Listen to this: 

The average wealth of the North Carolina citizen in 1952—and I 
don’t have any later figures—was $1,049 as compared with $1,639 
for the Nation. In 1953 the average income of the North Carolina 
citizen was $1,066, with only 4 States in the Union under that figure. 

In the library field we are doing much with very little. e need 
Federal aid to balance the inadequacy in library service which prevails 
due to our predominantly rural population. 

Just a word or two, if I may, gentlemen, about this library business 
as a whole. 

I look upon the public library system as what might be called the 
university of the people. I did not coin that term; maybe I dreamed 
it or I heard it somewhere. 

It is and should be an integral part of our public education system. 
I have known many people at home with less than a high school educa- 
tion who have received a liberal education—and a good one—from 
the use of the public library system. 

Another thing: the public library system is, without a doubt, the 
least supported of all of our educational institutions. Take, for ex- 
ample, in North Carolina we are appropriating $265 million for the 
next biennium for our schools, and twenty-some-odd-million dollars 
for our institutions of higher education, but less than $800,000 for our 
library system. 

One other thing about the public library in which I have been in- 
terested: I read the other day in our local paper that $100 million a 
year is spent on comic books—I mean the better type of comic books— 
and approximately $25 million a year is spent in the United States 
on books for our public libraries. 
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I read the other day that the Kefauver committee has determined 
that approximately $314 million is spent on pornographic literature, 
rot gut, filthy sex stuff, and things of that sort that some concerns 
in the United States are getting rich off of, catering largely to our 
adolescents and our juveniles. 

Now I don’t mean to compare our children to a bunch of hogs, but 
I believe I have got just as much faith in the youngsters of today as 
anybody has. If you will take a pig and give him the choice of a 
clean pen or a dirty pen, it has been proved over and over again he 
will take the clean one. 

I believe, if our public library system can get sufficient books, suf- 
ficient good material, and, above all things, sufficient personnel to 
appeal to these youngsters, that that will go a long way in doing some- 
thing at least to counteract this wave of juvenile delinquency which 
is going over the country and which is influenced, to a large extent, 
by this rotten literature that is being put out by some of these cheap 
publishing houses. 

I want to conclude these remarks with a little quotation from John 
Milton. I think one of the greatest speeches he ever made was his 
Areopagitica in defense of books and binding. In that speech he made 
this statement : 


For books are not absolutely dead things but do contain a potency of life 
in them to be as active as that soul whose progeny they are; nay, they do pre- 
serve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them. 


I think it is up to the people of this country, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to our county units, to give the people the advantage of this 


statement that was made by John Milton before the British Parlia- 
ment Many years ago. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Doctor, one of the gentlemen of the committee would 
like to direct some questions to you. 

Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mertcatr. I have no questions of Dr. McKnight, but I am glad 
that he is up here from North Carolina, and I am certain that this 
splendid testimony you have given will bear great weight with the 
committee, and especially with the chairman. 

Dr. McKnienrt. I might mention, gentlemen, I am down here on 
my own. Nobody is paying my et mean but me. 

I do hope that my C. P. A. and the gentleman at Greensboro who col- 
lects taxes for the Internal Revenue will let me deduct this for income- 
tax purposes. But I am on my own, 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprom. Dr. McKnight, we thank you for your delightful 
statement. 

Dr. McKnicut. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. I see Congressman Robsion of Kentucky in the 
audience. 

Did you want to testify ? 

Mr. Rorston. We have some people here from Kentucky, and, with 
your permission, I would like to wait until they testify before I say 
anything. 

Mr. Lanprum. Very well. 
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With that, the committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock, and we will try 
to get permission to sit this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 2 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Whereupon, at 2 p. m., the subcommittee reconvened. ) 

Mr. Mercatr (presiding.) The committee will be in order. 

We are privileged to have Hon. Frank Thompson with us. Mr. 
Thompson, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Iam Frank Thompson, 
Jr., of New Jersey. 

Free public education is the keystone of democracy. This has long 
been accepted by Americans who believe that the main function of 
public education, in effecting the promises of American democracy, is 
to protect, promote and make available to all the people the knowledge, 
wisdom, and aspirations of mankind. We have accepted as valid the 
objectives of universal education: the development of each individual 
to the maximum of his capacity, the betterment of human relationship 
and community life, the advancement of economic efficiency and the 
development of civic responsibility. We believe that free public edu- 
cation for all our Saas is an inherent and essential part of our 
democracy and we have long accepted the responsibility of government 
for the education of our people. 

The free public library movement in the United States and in the 
various States has been intimately associated with the establishment 
of free public education. In my State, New Jersey, the first free . 
oublic school was established in 1871. In 1875, the people proclaimed, 

y constitutional amendment, the State’s responsibility for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough and efficient system of free public 
schools. Four years later the legislature authorized the municipalities 
to establish local free public libraries and soon after established a man- 
datory level of municipal library support. Numerous statutes since 
then have reaffirmed the State’s concern for effective library service at 
the municipal level and have attempted to encourage, coordinate and 
supplement municipal efforts in making effective library services avail- 
able to all the people of the State. Similar parallel growths of the 
free public schools and the free public libraries can be illustrated in the 
other States, for the people of the United States are generally agreed 
that the free public library is an integral and vital part of our whole 
plan for public education. 

The role of the public library in our educational system is unique. 
For an overwhelming majority of our people formal schooling ends 
at the age of 18 years and less. Bayona that age, the free public li- 
brary assumes an increasingly large role in the individual’s life. For 
most of our citizens, it is the only source of reliable information readily 
available throughout their lives. The free public library comple- 
ments and supplements, and to a large extent supplants, the formal 
education of our people after they leave school. To the youth of school 
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and college age it has become an increasingly necessary adjunct to 
the classroom. ‘To the young adult starting a career or raising a family 
it provides a ready and reliable source of answers té his everyday prob- 
lems. To all, it is a lifelong source of recreation, information, and 
inspiration. 

In our ever-increasingly complex society, we must have well-edu- 
cated citizens with a real understanding of the issues facing their coun- 
try and the world if our democracy is to survive. Our free public li- 
braries provide a ready medium for continuing our citizens’ education 
beyond their formal school years. At the same time, they provide a 
ready forum for the development of an intelligent understanding of 
our local, State, national and international issues. 

The average person in America spends less than 9 years in school. 
We must make some concerted effort to help him continue his learn- 
ing during the remainder of his life. This inadequate education, the 
increase in leisure time, the steadily increasing number of old people 
in our population, the spread of adult education, and the growth of 
technology which has made books an additional necessary tool for arti- 
sans as well as for the professionals, and the necessity to be well 
informed in these times of international tension underscore the great 
need today for adequate free public library services for all the people 
in our country. 

Notwithstanding the generally recognized importance of our free 
public libraries in our educational system, approximately one-fifth of 
our people are still without access to a local free library, most of them 
in the rural areas of our country. Long distances, sparsity of popula- 
tion, low local and State library tax rates, and the lack of full reali- 
zation of the potentialities of the public library have contributed to 
this lack of rural library service. 

Despite the wide recognition of the free public library as the insti- 
tution best equipped to supplement the work of our educational system 
“and to supplant its work after graduation, it is not now available to 
all our people and in many instances where it is available it is too 
inadequately supported to perform its job properly. 

In my State, New Jersey, a joint legislative commission has been 
studying the libraries of the State with the purpose of recommending 
ways and means by which they may best serve the people. This com- 
mission has found that (1) many of the people in the State—more than 
a quarter million—lack library service of any kind, most of these live 
in the rural areas of the State; (2) more than one-half of the people 
receive library service at a low level of support—5é6 percent at less than 
$1.50 per capita per year and 41 percent at less than $1 (the American 
Library Association in 1944 recommended an annual expenditure of 
$1.50 per capita for minimum acceptable library service, $2.25 for good 
service, and $3 or more for superior service) ; (3) there are not enough 
books, periodicals and other library materials available to serve the 
people of New Jersey—only 114 volumes per person are available for 
the State as a whole; and (4) many of the libraries in the State are 
staffed by persons with inadequate professional training and experi- 
ence. 

In my district, the Fourth Con ional District of New Jersey, 
there are 53 incorporated municipalities, only 6 of which have popula- 
tions exceeding 10,000. In the district there are 2 county libraries and 
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13 municipal libraries. One of these local libraries, the library of the 
city of Trenton, operates on an annual budget of a quarter million 
dollars and has over the years offered the people of Trenton excellent 
service. The other 12 local libraries, however, are supported by a me- 
dian annual appropriation of $2,800. Forty municipalities are with- 
out any local library facilities whatsoever and must depend on their 
county libraries, which are inadequately supported. One of these two 
county libraries is supported at $0.18 per capita per year. 

These conditions call for additional financial support and en- 
couragement on the part of the municipalities, the counties, the State, 
and the Nation. 

The purpose of the Library Services Act is to stimulate State, 
county, and local interest and support in a vigorous program to lift 
our public libraries to the role they should play in our community life 
and in our educational system. This bill has been drawn so that the 
Federal Government, through a small grants-in-aid program for a 
limited period of only 5 years, may provide the necessary spur to 
encourage those areas in our country now without library services to 
acquire them and those areas with inadequate library services to im- 
prove them. 

An appropriation of $714 million annually would be authorized for 
wiocation to those States submitting satisfactory plans for the exten- 
sion of library services to their areas deficient in library services. No 
funds would be allocated to any State unwilling to match the funds 
available according to the formula contained in the bill for the dis- 
tribution of the Federal grants. This formula recognizes both the size 
of the rural populations and the per capita income of the citizens of 
each State. This will assure that those States with large rural popu- 
lations and with low per capita wealth will be helped to provide citi- 
zens with opportunities for continuous education and self-improve- 
ment through adequate library facilities. At the same time, the bill 
recognizes the need in every State for encouragement and financial 
support of public libraries by providing $40,000 to each qualifying 
State. The rest of the funds would be divided among the States on 
the basis of their rural population and per capita wealth. 

The Library Services Act will encourage State and local initiative 
and responsibility. The State library agencies will formulate and 
present their plans for the use of Federal funds. Once the prereq- 
uisites of the bill are satisfied, the State agency will have sole control 
of its program. The administration and operation of the library 
improvement program, the selection of books and other materials, and 
the selection of personnel will remain in the hands of the State or local 
areas affected by the plan. 

However desirable it might be, the purpose of this bill is not to 
provide funds to establish adequate library service for all the people 
now lacking it. Rather, it intends to encourage the States wt their 
political subdivisions to greater library activity by demonstrating 
what additional funds can do. It will aid the States to show to their 
political subdivisions what good library service is and how it can be 
achieved at a reasonable cost. For the above reasons, I recommend 
the Library Services Act for your favorable consideration. 

Mr. Mercatr. We are glad to welcome our colleague, Congressman 
Brownson of Indiana; we are glad to have you before the committee. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Brownson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is an unusual pleas- 
ure for me to have an opportunity to introduce to you your next wit- 
ness, Harry W. Schacter, of Indianapolis, a comparatively recently 
acquired constituent of mine, a very prominent businessman in our 
community, and I might say a very practical and hardheaded busi- 
nessman whose concepts in his line of business are quite revolutionary 
and a great credit to the community. 

He came to us from Kentucky where he was well known as an 
educator and as a very successful i asedinnl in that area and where, 
I understand, he pioneered the bookmobile movement in Kentucky, 
including the raising of what amounts to a million dollars in funds 
for the conduct of this program which placed Kenutcky on top as 
far as securing books and other reading material for the people in 
the scattered areas were concerned, 

It is a real pleasure for me to have this opportunity to introduce to 
the committee Harry Schacter. 

Mr. Mercautr. Thank you, Congressman, and we are also pleased 
to have Mr. Schacter here with us. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will you give your name and identify yourself. to 
the reporter and proceed with your testimony ? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY W. SCHACTER, PRESIDENT, BANNER- 
WHITEHILL CORPORATION OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Mr. Scuacrer. Thank you, Mr. Metcalf. 

I am not accustomed to sitting before the seats of the mighty, so I 
do not quite know what the protocol is. 

My name is Harry W. Schacter. I am a businessman. For 22 
ears I was president of the second largest department store in 
wouisville, Ky. On October 1, 1953, I bought my own business in 

Indianapolis—the Banner-Whitehill Corp.—the largest retail furni- 
ture business in Indiana. I have come to speak to you in behalf 
of the library services bill. I speak of the great need for this bill, 
not as a dreamer, but as a businessman who has met that proverbial 

ayroll. 

" goa believe that insofar as it is possible for them to do so, the 
citizens of America’s 12,000 local communities should try to solve 
their own problems. They should rely on their own strength and 
initiative. They should come to the Federal Government for help 
only when they have exhausted every effort to help themselves. 

About 3 years ago, a group of us in ADIT s in surveying the 
problem of making books available for our people—particularly for 
our children—found conditions so appalling that we determined—on 
our own—to do something about them. That effort, known as the 
Kentucky bookmobile project, is one of the great adventures in social 
progress of our time. 

I should like to tell you about it in some detail so that you may 
know that we have not come just to ask the Federal Government for 
a handout. We have truly tried to help ourselves first. As the law- 
yers might say, we come into a court of equity with clean hands. 
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However, despite this tremendous effort, what we have done is not 
enough. We must ask you for a helping hand to finish the job. For 
this reason, we have come such a long distance to urge you to enact the 
library services bill into law. , 

In i year and 10 months, entirely by our own efforts, we have raised 
Kentucky from 47th to 1st place in the Nation in the number of book- 
mobiles we put on the road, particularly in the rural areas, to bring the 
wonderful world of books to the children and grownups of Kentucky. 
If, despite this prodigious effort and successful result, the hunger for 
books in Kentucky is still far from satisfied—in fact, I may say it 
is greater than ever—can you imagine the plight of the people in other 
States who have not been able to do what we did? 

We, in America, pride ourselves on having the highest standard 
of living in the world. In the realm of material things, automobiles, 
telephones, bathtubs, refrigerators—no nation can hold a candle to 
us in what we have been able to achieve as a people. 

But when it comes to a number of things of the mind and of spirit, 
I regret that we have to take second place to other nations who are not 
nearly as fortunate in material things as we are. Dr. George Gallup 
recently pointed out that we, in erica, had some 7,500 public 
libraries. Had the number been in proportion to population as in 
Sweden, we would have had 77,000 libraries instead of 7,500. Is not it 
about time that we started out to correct such an imbalance? To para- 

hrase a quotation from the Bible, “What doth it profit a child to 
nave a bathtub and be deprived of the wonderful world of books?” 

Let me now tell you the story of the Kentucky bookmobile project. 
Less than 3 years ago, a group of us in Kentucky, realizing the great 
need, decided to come to grips with the problem of bringing books 
to the children of Kentucky. We began a searching inquiry and found 
that 60 percent of the people of Kentucky—80 percent in the rural 
areas—had no free public library services of any kind. 

Books are the guardians of the precious heritage of 5,000 years of 
our civilization. They are the magic carpet, unlimited. Yet the only 
two books available to a vast number of the children in Kentucky, 
outside their meager school books, were the Bible and the Sears, Roe- 
buck catalog. 

Now, I have great reverence for the Bible, and, as a retailer, I do 
not look down my nose at the Sears, Roebuck catalog. But it seemed 
to me that Kentucky children were entitled to a greater opportunity 
for intellectual, cultural, and spiritual fare, and we determined to 
give it to them. 

Our awareness of this problem posed a tremendous challenge. We 
realized that the solution, particularly in the rural areas where the 
need was greatest, was the library on wheels—the bookmobile. If 
people cannot come to books, books must go to the people. 

And so a group of us got together and resolved that we Kentuckians 
would reach down to the 47th place of the 48 States and, by our own 
strength and determination lift our State to first place in the Nation 
in 1 year. It was quite a large undertaking. I will say to you we did 
not make our timetable in a year, but we did do the job in a year and 
10 months. 

The first thing we did was to define the problem, to find out really 
what the problem was. We learned, for example, in addition to the 
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dismal statistics quoted above, that one-third of Kentucky’s young 
men who were drafted into the Armed Forces had been rejected 
because of illiteracy. Obviously there is a very, very powerful con- 
nection between illiteracy and books. 

We learned that despite the devoted efforts of the Friends of 
Kentucky Libraries, led by a dedicated woman 73 years of age, Mrs. 
Mary Belknap Gray, of Louisville, it took 6 years to put 6 bookmobiles 
in operation. We learned that where these bookmobiles were func- 
tioning, the reading ability of the children had improved by as much 
as 60 percent. 

We learned, too, that to bring books to all of the people of Kentucky 
would require an additional 100 hookmobiies. At the rate we were 
going, one a year, the job would be comfortably finished by the early 
spring of 2053. The question was: Did we have that kind of time? 
And so, we decided to hurry history a little. That was the beginning 
of the Kentucky bookmobile project. 

We deeply believed in the objective of providing books for all 
Kentuckians. The age-old question arose: How do you translate 
democratic faith into democratic action ¢ 

The first temptation was to ask the State to undertake the task, as 
North Carolina had done with its 90 bookmobiles, the best job in the 
country up to that time. But that was out of the question. Kentucky’s 
finances had suddenly taken an acute turn for the worse. By dint of 
the hardest, a bill had been passed by the 1952 legislature providing 
$60,000 a year for aid to libraries. To ask that this be raised to $1 
million or more under these circumstances was unthinkable. 

After much deliberation, we came up with a bold plan, something 
that had never been tried before in the history of Kentucky and per- 
haps in any other State in the Nation. For the first time in the history 
of Kentucky, a program for social and cultural progress would be 
launched through a three-way apres A a partnership comprising 
citizens and corporations, local communities, and the State govern- 
ment. 

Citizens and corporations would be asked to raise $300,000 to bu 
the 100 bookmobiles needed, $3,000 apiece. That would include not 
only the truck but its initial complement of some 900 books. 

Each local community as its share would be asked to provide for 
the continuous maintenance and operation of its bookmobile. That 
would call for furnishing the librarian-driver; the gasoline and oil; 
and the garaging and servicing of the bookmobile truck. Since the 
estimated average cost of local operation was $3,000 a year, that would 
mean another $300,000 for the 100 bookmobiles. 

The State government would be asked to provide $200,000 mostly for 
additional books. On this basis, citizens would put up $3 for every 
dollar advanced by the State. It would be Kentueky’s biggest bargain 
of the century. 

I may interpolate and say that I think you gentlemen must have 
noticed very often that when three different groups of men in our 
society get together to do something, there is often the temptation 
to want to say, “I, A, will do so and so if B will do his part,” and B 
says, “I will do so and so if C will do his share,” and so nobody does 
anything. 

We decided to take three basic acts of faith. We said, “We have 
complete faith that once the citizens and the corporations of this State 
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know the problem, they will do their share, regardless of what anybody 
else does” ; and we said, “The same thing will be true of the local com- 
munity and the same thing will be true of the State government”; 
and that is the way the thing was finally worked out. 

The project was launched at a dinner in Louisville at which some 
175 distinguished Kentuckians were present. They came from 40 
counties. Among them were representatives of 68 state-wide organi- 
zations covering every facet of Kentucky life. 

At the dinner—Congressman Perkins was there, and I am sure 
he will remember—the librarian-driver of the Bell County book- 
mobile, the first in the State, told of some moving experiences. At one 
school, a little gir] asked for a third-grade reader. When the librarian 
suggested that that was much too easy for her, that she should have a 
6th or 7th grade reader, she replied, “It’s not for me, it’s for my pappy, 
that’s all the harder he can read.” 

A mountainer told her that he had awakened in the middle of the 
night and remembered that the bookmobile was coming the next morn- 
ing. He had started reading “The Yearling” and wanted very much 
to finish it. And so, he read on throughout the night, so that he 
might exchange it for another book the next morning. 

At one stop, a 12-year-old boy asked her for a book on how to make 
a radio. She told him that she had a layman’s book which gave a few 
simple instructions and a thick technical book which would be much 
too hard for him. He insisted on the technical book. Four months 
later he came back to the librarian and said, “Well, I’ve made her.” 
The librarian said, “Made what?” He said, “A radio, and she works.” 
Today at 17 this boy has the only radio repair shop in his mountain 
community. He not only renders a necessary service, but makes a good 
living besides. All of that stemming from one book. 

The meeting launching the project was a tremendous success. The 
idea caught on immediately. Pretty soon more and more people began 
to join in not only with enthusiasm, but with ideas galore. Before 
long it involved thousands of people throughout the State, like a 
aoe fire. Literally thousands and thousands of people were in- 
volved. 

Some of the efforts were very touching. A committee from one of 
Kentucky’s poorest counties traveled over 100 miles to get our blessing 
on a project that they had thought up. They wanted to set aside one 
Saturday morning at which all pupils would be asked to come to each 
of the 88 one-room schools in the county, with their teachers present. 
Each child would be asked to bring either a nickel or a dime for a 
bookmobile project. “We know you won’t get much money,” the com- 
mittee said, “but we want these children to feel, when they see their 
bookmobile rolling by, that they had a part in bringing it into being.” 

A member of our lanning committee, realizing that contributions 
from his group ine have to be small, had an automobile dealer break 
down the cost of a bookmobile truck into its component parts—a fly- 
wheel for $9; a gas tank for $17.50; and even a connecting rod for 12 
cents. As Time magazine put it in its story of the project, “For $9, 
a flywheel for Parnassus.” 

Mr. Merca.r. We will be in recess until the committee can recon- 
vene here after the quorum call. 

(Brief recess.) 
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AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Lanprum (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Schacter, the regular chairman, Mr. Landrum, is 
now presiding, and we are ready to have you continue with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Scuacrer. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that you did not hear 
the first part, but I will continue on page 6 of my testimony. 

You may recall that I said that one of the members of our committee 
had the price of a truck broken down so that he might raise the money 
that way, and he got down as far as a connecting rod for 12 cents. 

For a year and 10 months we labored mightily on our project. Heads 
of some of our largest corporations in Kentucky beat the bushes to 
raise the $300,000 from citizens and corporations. A group of devoted 
people went from county to county until every one of Kentucky’s 120 
counties had been covered. They urged the citizens not only to do 
their part of the job in their local communities, but to make known 
to their representatives in the State legislature that they wanted the 
State to do its share. 

We realized that the $200,000 we asked from the State would be 
but a drop in the bucket in providing the vast numbers of books we 
would need for our 100 bookmobiles. When you understand that 
there are 100 bookmobiles and 900 books per bookmobile, which would 
mean something like 90,000 books for 1 day’s run, and 5 days’ run, if 
we wanted to keep them going for 5 days, would be almost a half mil- 
lion books, you can see what our problem was. And so, to ease the 
burden on the State, we launched two great supplemental projects. On 
Saturday, November 14, 1953, a motion-picture show for children was 
held in every one of Kentucky’s 300 moving picture theaters. Admis- 
sion, 2 books for the bookmobiles. Books collected, approximatel 
50,000. Burden off the back of the State, approximately $100,000. 

A project far more vast was our Citizens March for Books, On 
November 19, 1953, between the hours of 7 and 8 p. m., citizens went 
from home to home, not only in Louisville, but in 30 other Kentucky 
communities, to collect books for their bookmobiles. The president of 
the teamsters union, the largest union in Kentucky, mobilized several 
thousand of his union members and every truck they could lay their 
hands on to transport the books from the collecting stations to the 
State Fair Grounds assembling point. It was good to have the truck 
drivers union and the Junior League working together for a common 
purpose, even if only for one evening. Both of them, I think, got a 
little bit of an education. 

When I tell you that in 1 hour, in Louisville alone, we collected close 
to 600,000 books, you will get some idea of the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking and of the interest in our project. It took a sizable group 
of people over 5 months to process them. Although the number of us- 
able books was small, the awareness of the need helped our project 
mightily. 

Septccaben: 16, 1954, will be a day long to be remembered in the an- 
nals of Kentucky. By that time, the citizens and corporations had 
raised fully their $300,000 to buy the 100 bookmobiles. By that time 
the State legislature had provided the $200,000 for additional books. 
By that time practically all of the 100 local communities who were 
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to get these bookmobiles, had completed plans to put and keep them in 
operation. 

It was Governor’s Day at the State Fair. Louisville beheld a sight 
such as it had never seen before—a parade of 100 bookmobiles down 
one of its main streets. The bookmobiles stretched out over 14 blocks. 
They proceeded to the race track in the State Fair Grounds where in 
pert 9 aes of some 10,000 people, the dedication ceremonies were 

eld. 

You might get an idea from this that race tracks have some other use 
than proving one horse can run faster than another. 

As the bookmobile for each county rolled up to the speaker’s stand, 
the Governor of Kentucky introduced the donor to the recipient in a 
brief and simple ceremony. 

In an hour and a half, the 100 bookmobiles had been turned over 
to the people who were going to use them. They immediately started 
rolling back home to every community in Kentucky to bring the world 
of books to their people. We had proved by a shining example of 
democracy at its finest that there is literally no limit to what a people 
can do by themselves and for themselves if they but make up their 
minds to do it. 

It was a great day for Kentucky, but greater days were ahead as the 
bookmobiles began to tear down the walls of ignorance about the world 
we live in, which had surrounded so many of our people. Horace 
Mann once said, “A house without books is like a room without win- 
dows.” By prodigious effort, we had opened the windows of Ken- 
tucky to let the light in so that all might read. 

That is the story of the Kentucky bookmobile project, but it is not 
the end of the story. It is only the beginning. My colleague, Mrs. 
Barry Bingham, who throughout its time was the distinguished chair- 
man of the Kentucky bookmobile project and rendered a service to 
the project that Kentucky will forever be in debt to her for, will tell 
you that what we did merely whetted the appetites of the people of 
Kentucky for more and more books which we cannot provide. She 
will describe how urgent is the need for us to have the helping hand 
that will be provided when you enact this library services bill into law. 

In closing, I should like to make one statement to you as a business- 
man. I understand that the question has been raised by some of you 
from time to time: “What will happen if this bill is enacted into law ¢” 
Will it then become a permanent Federal situation and the Federal 
Government once again get into the realm of these various activities 
which you gentlemen, I think properly, feel should be in the hands 
of the citizens? 

I can only answer you this way from my experience as a business- 
man. In the retail business, as a head of a department store and now 
as head of a large retail furniture business, I know that the greatest 
contribution to raising the standard of living in this country and to 
make it the greatest standard of living in the world has been adver- 
tising. What does advertising do? It creates wants in the minds of 
people, people who never knew that these things existed. 

It seems to me that so long as our people in Kentucky, and I may 
say in the rural districts in si other State in the Nation, so long as 
they do not know what the wonderful world of books will do for them, 
to make them more intelligent citizens of this country, to get them to 
be more participating in our democracy as they should, so long as they 
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do not know about it, it is the same as the people from Timbuktu who 
have never seen an electrical refrigerator and do not know what it 
can do for their health and well-being. 

It is my deep conviction that if we can enact this bill into law and 
develop a want and a need, as this want will surely develop in the 
people, in the rural districts of America, the need for books and more 
books, the time will come when the ple will take their own des- 
tinies in their own hands, and they will turn their backs on the Federal 
Government and they will say, “We are going to do this thing for 
ourselves.” 

What can be a greater contribution to the standard of living of 
American people than to spread knowledge ? 

Thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I want to es Mr. Schacter for a 
very interesting and inspiring statement. Of course, you came with 
good sponsorship in Congressman Brownson, and I want to say that 
Congressman Perkins has been an indefatigable worker here for this 
library services pongean ever since I have been in Congress. He told 
me something about this splendid work you have had in Kentucky. 
I wish we had someone like you in Montana. 

Mr. Scuacrer. Thank you, sir. I may show you two photographs. 
Here are 100 bookmobiles parading down the main streets of Louis- 
ville, and here is this picture in the State fair grounds of the dedica- 
tion ceremonies. All these are the bookmobiles, all the way around, 
and still it is not enough. All we have done is to create the want for a 
better standard of living and education and books, and I do hope you 
gentlemen will recognize that deep and desperate need. 

Mr. Mercatr. May we keep these for our files? 

Mr. Scuacrer. Mrs. Bingham has a record here. These are the 
only copies I have. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have a question ? 

Mr. Coon. I believe not. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you like to question ¢ 

Mr. Perkins. Nothing, except I regret that the full committee were 
unable to hear your testimony, Mr. Schacter, and I do know that the 
people throughout Kentucky are certainly proud of your good works, 
and those people will remember your library work there for many a 
day. 

We had this bill on the floor in 1950 just shortly before Korea. 
There they said the cost was too much and the Federal Government 
should not embark and assume any additional responsibilities such as 
trying to help the rural areas get better library service in the Nation. 

In view of your work in Kentucky, and experience, do you feel that 
the enactment of this legislation will destroy any incentive of the 
local communities or the State governments to carry on, or will it 
actuate the communities to go deeper and provide greater service to 
therural people? Howdoyoufeelaboutthat? = 

Mr. Scuacrer. I think I can answer that by giving you an actual 
experience in Kentucky, prniemen: Unfortunately, in Kentucky, as 
probably in a number of other States in this Nation, we have some 


rich counties and we have some very poor counties. Among these first 
6 bookmobiles 1 of them was located in a very, very poverty-stricken 
county, and the time came when the money ran out, and those people 
suddenly realized that they were faced with the losing of their book- 
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mobile. They got together on their own and they decided to give up 
some necessities in order to keep that bookmobile going, and that book- 
mobile is going today. 

I have the most unbounded faith in the self-reliance and the self- 
respect, and the dignity of the American people. I think the Ameri- 
can people do not want handouts. I think they want to stand on their 
own two feet, but sometimes they are up against it where they can- 
not do it. Sometimes they need a helping hand, and sometimes they 
need just a start to learn what it is about. 

I think that this $7.5 million a year is the most inexpensive invest- 
ment, the greatest bargain, in my judgment, and I speak now as a 
retailer and I know something about bargains. I think this is the 
greatest bargain that the United States of America could possibly buy 
for $7.5 million. 

Where, for $7.5 million, would you get literally hundreds upon 
hundreds of thousands of children to suddenly realize what this world 
of books is about? I asked the president of the teamsters union what 
suddenly got him so hot and bothered. They got together and gave 
us $3,000. He said: 

I’ll tell you. Until I was 13 years old I lived in one of the rural districts of 
Kentucky, and I never got to read a book, and then finally I had to walk 3% 
miles to the nearest place to get a book to read, and I know what it means to be 
starved for want of a book. 

I think, if anything, when once the people of America, particularly 
in the rural districts, become aware of the wealth there is in these 
books and what it can do to stimulate their lives and broaden their 
horizons and make them become better citizens, which certainly is 
something that the Congress is interested in, I think more and more 
they will be proud to do this job on theirown. They just need a help- 
ing hand to get started, and this bill will be the es hand. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Schacter. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Schacter, we regret that you migrated over to 
Indiana, and we hope you will come back and settle in Kentucky again 
permanently. 

Mr. Scuactrer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. The next witness, I believe, is Mrs. Barry Bingham, 
of Kentucky. 

Mrs. Bingham, I understand that Mr. Robsion is delayed. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we let the witness, 
Mrs. Bingham, go ahead, and when Con man Robsion comes, we 
can have him tell us something about Mrs. Bingham. 

Mrs. Brneuam. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Proceed, Mrs. Bingham. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BARRY BINGHAM, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
KENTUCKY BOOKMOBILE PROJECT AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
GOVERNOR’S ADVISORY COMMISSION TO THE LIBRARY EXTEN- 
SION DIVISION 


Mrs. Brncuam. I am Mrs. Barry Bingham, chairman of the Ken- 
tucky bookmobile project and chairman of the governor’s advisory 
commission to the library extension division. 


63164—55——_10 
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Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am grateful to you 
for giving us from Kentucky the opportunity to appear before you 
to tell you how vital to the establishment of adequate rural library 
services in our State we believe the bill under consideration to be. 

As Mr. Schacter has made clear from his account of the achieve- 
ments of the Kentucky bookmobile project, Kentucky has made an 
unparalleled effort to bring itself up from next to the bottom in the 
list of States in the matter of availability of free public library serv- 
ices to somewhere near the top, at least, in bookmobile service. That 
was a great achievement. It called into being a cooperative effort, par- 
ticipated in by the State and county governments, by boards of edu- 
cation, the business and professional interests, countless individuals, 
civic clubs and labor unions. It was in every sense a great community 
enterprise. 

Indeed, we have strained every resource on which we might draw 
to remedy a situation in which 80 percent of Kentuckians living in 
rural areas had no access whatsoever to free public library services. A 
comparison of the State appropriation for the biennium before the 
Kentucky bookmobile project got underway, 1950-52, and the present, 
1954-56, is illuminating: For the former period, the legislature appro- 
priated a total of $55,000 for the 2-year period. For 1955-56, the ap- 
propriation was $382,000. That is, we are spending from State funds 
alone seven times as much money for library services today as we spent 
in 1950-52. I doubt if any State in the Union can match that record. 

The enactment of this bill would be a blood transfusion to our li- 
brary development in Kentucky. It would enable us to go a long way 
toward establishment of really adequate library services which, once 
experienced by our rural people, would be assured of the necessary 
tax support in the future. 

In addition to State money, the counties in which the 101 book- 
mobiles are going their rounds are defraying the costs of that opera- 
tion, a sum which runs from somewhere in the neighborhood of $1,000 
a year in the poorer counties to as much as $12,000 a year in the richer 
ones. Moreover in all Kentucky counties except two, Clark and Wood- 
ford, the constitutional tax limit of $0.50 on every $100 of taxable 
property has been reached. As you know, we are suffering today in 
Kentucky from the highest incidence of unemployment of any State in 
the Union: 10 percent. : 

Mr. Coon. Can I interrupt right there? Is that a pretty recent fig- 
ure? We have had the same statement, not in this committee, that 
other States have the highest rate of unemployment. Is your figure 
a recent one? , 

Mrs. Brnenam. My figure is of about 2 weeks ago. I believe Rhode 
Island is in a very perilous situation, and one other State. 

Mr. Prrxrns. I think Mrs. Bingham is correct. Kentucky at the 
present time has the highest rate of insured unemployment of any 
State in the Nation. West Virginia may be second, and Rhode Island 
third, and your States were up high during the winter season when 
they were not lumbering, but now their insured unemployment rate 
is much lower. ; 

Mr. Coon. Pardon the interruption. 

Mrs. Brncnam. The State is collecting about $20 million a year in 
unemployment taxes, and paying out about $40 million a year in bene- 
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fits. For 2 years now, due to the collapse of the coal economy in east 
Kentucky, the jobless ratio in Kentucky has been double the nation- 
wide average. 

There is little chance in these circumstances that the agencies of 
government in Kentucky can produce the revenue from taxation to 
carry on and develop an adequate system of free public libraries. We 
have scraped the bottom of the barrel in appeals to business and to 
individuals. And in spite of the really heroic achievements of the 
Kentucky bookmobile project, we are faced with ever-growing and 
insistent demands for books, and more books and more books. 

I must say that I think these demands are proof of the success of 
the bookmobile project, and a most hopeful omen for the future of our 
State. Our rural people who, in so many cases, have never known 
what it means to be able to go to a free public library (and some of 
whom greeted the bookmobile offerings with incredulous surprise be- 
‘ause they did not have to pay for them) have now had, for the first 
time, a taste of what it means to have a passport into the great world 
of books. The result has been that the demand for books and more 
books increases monthly; the circulation of books from the bookmo- 
biles has doubled and tripled in the second, third, and fourth month of 
service. In some counties in which there was no library service what- 
soever before September 1954, our records for 8 months of operation 
show as many as 29,000 borrowings of books from the bookmobile. 

The whole record of the last 8 months since the bookmobiles have 
been in operation shows a really phenomenal acceptance by Kentucki- 
ans of the bookmobiles’ services—not acceptance, but eager, devour- 
ing, usage. It is as if our rural children had been starving and had 
suddenly discovered the wholesome, lifesaving satisfactions of bread 
and milk. 

Let me quote to you some of the comments brought back to us by 
drivers of bookmobiles which have visited countless one-room school- 
houses, up and down mountain roads, through creeks and hollows, 
stopping at country stores, at post offices, at the homes of invalids to 
leave their wares. 

“Tt’s like Santa Claus coming again,” a boy in an elementary school 
in Henry County exclaimed as he took from the bookmobile shelves 
a glossy, brightly jacketed copy of Tom Sawyer. 

“A ray of light” and “a dream come true” was the opinion of the 
bookmobile of two women who had walked a long way to the general 
store which was the Lee County bookmobile’s every 2-week stop. 

“Tt’s just like a gift from heaven,” another woman exclaimed as 
she took the book proffered her from the Laurel County bookmobile 
driver when the truck pulled up on the road in answer to her gestures 
and cries from the garden where she had been digging potatoes. 


I know you will be happy to learn— 
writes Sister Adelaide, a teacher in Nelson County— 


what an unusual happiness the bookmobile has brought to our children at Cul- 
vertown School. We are visited once every week. You can easily imagine the 
genuine thrill afforded these 100 children who, for the first time in their young 
lives, have the opportunity and sheer delight of choosing their own books. Would 
that I had the ability to graphically describe to you their happiness and mine 
experienced each succeeding week during the school year. Their interest has 
not waned during the summer months, as their club meets and discusses these 
books each week. In leaps and bounds their appreciation grows. 
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I have to mention our first major disaster to the new books loaned at school— 


wrote Mrs. J. H. Jennings, secretary of the Garrard County Book- 
mobile— 

At Buena Vista School in the county, one of the teachers reported today a saa 
fate for one of the junior biography-blue books, Buffalo Bill by Aulaire, acces- 
sion No. 131838. If you have any way of estimating the cost of it, we will have 
the teacher divide the cost of it between the two boys that had a fist fight to gain 
possession of it. Maybe after 6 months they will be able to control their en- 
thusiasm. 

The bookmobiles are a success. In fact they are such a success that 
we are at our wit’s end as to what to do. The books are read by so 
many people, so fast, that they are wearing out at a much quicker 
rate than 1s the case with library books in conventional circumstances. 
We have only enough books in the library extension division to allo- 
cate about 2,000 to each bookmobile. These can be loaned in 2 days. 
After that, the bookmobiles will stand idle until the collection is gath- 
ered up and loaned again. The story from all the counties is the 
same : “Send us more books.” 

From Metcalfe: 


The only hindrance is we just don’t have the money to buy as many as we 
need. 


From Owsley : 


Books are needed, especially for the lower grades. The shelves of the bookmo- 
bile are heartbreakingly bare. 


From Elliott: 


Our biggest difficulty is having books enough on the reading level of the 
younger citizens. 


From Jackson: 


Although we have bought $200 worth of new books and added to the book- 
mobile stock, many more are needed. In some cases we have had to limit the- 
schools to 1 book for every 5 children, or not more than 5 books to a room. 
and so the story goes. 

We have started a brush fire in Kentucky—a brush fire of eager- 
ness to read, to learn, to broaden horizons and enrich the life of the 
mind and spirit. We cannot satisfy that blazing appetite alone. We 
desperately need the help that would be available to us ($220,815 a 
year for 5 years) under the Federal bill. Such a sum, added to what 
we have already amassed by State and county tax support, by tire- 
less effort and community cooperation, would enable us to stock our 
101 bookmobiles adequately, and to begin developing a sound system 
of regional] libraries. No longer would our shelves be heartbreakingly 
bare. No longer would we have to limit our children to 1 book for 
every 5 eager and hungry readers, Voluntarism in the extension of 
library services has gone just about as far as it can go in Kentucky. 
We can only hope that Federal aid will take us the rest of the way. 
It is our great hope that this committee will see fit to recommend the- 
passage of the library services bill. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Robsion, while you were detained with the roll- 
call, we did something none of use like to do when we are talking 
about such things as books. We had to hurry a little bit. We hurried 
along and this good lady has spoken magnificently for herself. We: 
wonder if you can do as well in speaking for her before the committee. 
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‘STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Rorston. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
greatly appreciate this opportunity to express my very deep concern 
and interest over the proposed legislation to extend library facilities of 
the United States. 

The need in Kentucky for additional facilities is very great. To 
achieve the desired result we need both money and leadership. I think 
the committee will be impressed, as I have been this afternoon, over 
the quality of our leadership. We need your assistance in providing 
some money to go along with the leadership. 

I do not think it is necessary to go into detail as to the situation in 
Kentucky because the chairman of our bookmobile project, Mrs. Bing- 
ham, and the treasurer, Mr. Schacter, have so well expressed our situ- 
ation and what is being done and what can be done with some Federal 
assistance. 

I want to pause at this time and express my great appreciation also 
to these folks who have given so freely of their time and talent to meet 
this need. 

Mr. Chairman, I am hopeful that favorable action will be taken on 
the bills that have been introduced by my colleague, a member of this 
committee, and others in the House, to bring about what we consider 
to be a very, very necessary result, to spread education in sections of 
<a and other parts of the United States where it is so badly 
needed. 

I certainly will appreciate your consideration of this and other bills 
of a like nature. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any questions you would like to direct 
to Mrs. Bingham ? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. Congressman Robsion, it has 
been suggested in testimony before this committee that perhaps the 
States are not ready or able to take advantage of this project at this 
time. If Kentucky is any example of leadership, I think that you 
have ably demonstrated today that they are able. Would you have a 
comment on that ? 

Mr. Rosston. Of course, as you have pointed out, while money is 
important, perhaps a is even more important. While I am 
not in a position to say what the situation is in other States, we have a 
superabundance of quality leadership in Kentucky to carry out this 
program, and there is no question what will happen in Kentucky or 
what can happen if you can assist somewhat with the money. Of 
course, we are not asking you to go too far. It is not going to cost too 
much money, because, as Mr. Schacter has pointed out, the citizens of 
Kentucky, and especially Louisville, the district I represent, have 
been very generous in getting this project started. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF MRS. BARRY BINGHAM 


Mrs. Brncuam. Mr. Chairman, would it be out of order for me to 
comment on Mr. Metcalf’s question ? 

Mr. Meroar. I wish you would. 

Mrs. Brncuam. ‘The State of Kentucky has a library extension divi- 
sion which is staffed with professional people. The operation of the 
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bookmobile program is under the direction of the director of the 
library extension division and there is no question in my mind that we 
could use the Federal money in the most economical and effective way. 
We have the machinery set up already in our State. The Governor 
appointed last fall an advisory commission to the library extension 
division, made up of 25 people of the most representative citizens from 
all over the State, and they are working very closely along wtih the ex- 
tension division in this very sudden and enormous development of 
bookmobile service in Kentucky. 

I think on every level, on governmental level and on citizen level, 
you have the possibility of a very excellently directed program. 

Mr. Mercatr. We agree that you have this splendid program in 
Kentucky. Do you think that perhaps other States who have not 
already the machinery to take advantage of some Federal assistance or 
have not already established that machinery would be able to set it up 
in time to take advantage of this program ? 

Mrs. Bryeuam. I do not think I am really qualified to speak about 
other States, but I believe that there was an error in the Commis- 
sioner’s testimony yesterday in which he said that there were 24 States 
that did not have a governmental agency which could really effectively 
spend the Federal money. I believe—Miss Bennett will correct me— 
there are only two States which are not really organized to make 
proper use of this money. 

Mr. Mercatr. How long did it take you people in Kentucky to make 
the tn, son that you have made so far? 

Mrs. Brnenam. It took us a year and 10 months to raise the money, 
order the bookmobiles, and order the chassis, and order the books 
and get them out. 

Mr. Mercatr. Had you had the stimulation and help of Federal 
aid in that period, could it have been even shorter ? 

Mrs. Brnenam. Oh, yes, because this was almost a door-to-door 
campaign as far as the fund raising. I do not know how many calls 
I made and Harry Schacter made and all the members of the finance 
committee, and it was that painful personal work of going to see 
people that you had some reason to hope might be interested, in talk- 
ing for an hour or 2 hours or for however long they would listen to 
you, until you wrung the money out of them. Of course, if you have 
Federal aid, it does not take half as long. 

Mr. Lanprum. The as Fad part of your money for this program in 
Kentucky has come not from taxes, but from efforts of individuals 
soliciting the funds? 

Mrs. Bryenam. We raised from solicitation of individuals in the 
business over $300,000. The State appropriated $318,000; so that 
was about the same. Then the local communities, of course, are put- 
ting up a sum of money which is rather difficult to determine, but the 
operation of the bookmobile runs, I should say, an average of about 
$1,500 a year, more, of course, in the better-off counties, so that you 
get this money from 3 sources. We estimated that it probably 
amounted to $1 million from all 3 sources. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is this 50 cents on every $100 of taxable property 
levied for library purposes? 

Mrs. Brnenam. No. That is just for general tax purposes. 

Mr. Lanprum. I wanted to be sure what your statement meant. 
How many of the counties in Kentucky levy a tax for library support ? 
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Mrs. Brnenam. I am afraid I am unable to answer that, but I can 
get that information from Miss Jane Porter of the library extension 
division and I will be glad to send it on to the committee. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you supply that? 

Mrs. Bineuam. Yes, I could. 

(In connection with the testimony of witness Bingham, and pur- 
suant to the order of the chairman, the following subsequent letter is 
made a part of the printed record :) 


LIBRARY EXTENSION DIVISION, 
Frankfort, Ky., June 2, 1955. 
Mr. JoHn D. FirzGera.p, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. FirzGreratp: At the request of Mrs. Barry Bingham, who testified 
last week in behalf of the library services bill, before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, I am enclosing a statement regarding library 
service in Kentucky. 

The question which was asked was: “How many counties in Kentucky levy a 
tax for library support?’ In order to provide an adequate answer, it was neces- 
sary to go into some detail regarding our situation in Kentucky. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES JANE Porter, Director. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
LiBRARY SERVICE IN KENTUCKY 


One hundred of Kentucky’s one hundred and twenty counties appropriate tax 
funds for the maintenance of local public-library facilities. 

The Kentucky library law, enacted in 1944, provides for a tax levy or appro- 
priation to support public library service (3 to 10 cents in library regions; in all 
other governmental units, not less than 5 cents nor more than 15 cents on each 
$100 worth of property assessed for local taxation). The law provides further 
that in the event the constitutional limit of taxation (in counties 50 cents on 
$100 has already been reached, the appropriation shall be in proportion to other 
appropriations as their respective statutes provide. In all counties except five, 
this year, the constitutional limit has been reached, so that libraries may legally 
receive only an appropriation—not the full tax levy. 

The initial pattern of library development in Kentucky took the form of 
municipal libraries, of which 81 percent are receiving at least the minimum tax 
levy. Other local libraries are supported by women’s clubs or by small endow- 
ments. With the advent of our first bookmobile in 1948, the trend has been 
toward county or multicounty units of service. 

As a result of the tremendous statewide effort engendered by the Kentucky 
bookmobile project, we are now providing, by means of 101 bookmobiles, a thin 
coverage of library service direct to rural citizens in 96 counties. Twenty new 
libraries were established during the past fiscal year. Because of limited funds, 
personnel and book stocks for the entire program are pitifully inadequate. Our 
mobile libraries have created a hunger for good reading material which we are 
unable to assuage. The average per capita income in Kentucky is $1,122, while 
the national average is $1,645. One of our bookmobile counties, Wolfe, has a 
total operating budget this year, for all purposes except roads, of $12,389. Ob- 
viously, there is little that can be allocated for library service. 

We have made a bold beginning in our endeavor to make the “boon of books” 
available to every Kentuckian, but we have reached the limit of our resources. 
Six counties, with a total population of 124,325 have neither public library nor 
bookmobile service. 


Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perxrns. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I have before me a statement from the director of the Library Ex- 
tension Division of Kentucky, Frances Jane Porter, supporting this 
legislation. I would like to ask unanimous consent that her statement 
be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


LIBRARY EXTENSION DIVISION, 
Frankfort, Ky., May 23, 1955. 
Hon. Cart PERKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DearR Mr. PERKINS: Attached is our statement regarding Kentucky’s need 
for Federal aid to implement our library program. 
I am sure you feel as strongly as we do about the need for this legislation, and 
that you are doing all in your power to promote it. 
With best regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES JANE Porter, Director. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF FRANCES JANE Porter, Director, LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICE, 
FRANKFORT, Ky. 


To meet in part the avalanche of demand for books for informational services, 
and for practical educational help for the rural citizen, Kentucky will have to 
have from Federal sources at least the amount provided in the library services 
bill. Private donations have provided $300,000 for bookmobiles and books; the 
State had provided $380,000 for 1954-56 and local communities have provided 
from $600-$12,000 each for bookmobile service and the establishment of small 
county libraries. The beginning has been excellent, but the combined State-local 
efforts have resulted in only a beginning. The small county libraries (when there 
is one) are still much too small, not organized and lacking generally in support. 
The bookmobiles come back from one run stripped of books. The program of 
American libraries in foreign countries has paid off magnificently; is it not time 
to give to our own citizens what we are now giving to Berliners, to Australians, 
to Japanese, and in fact to all parts of the world? 

With the funds allotted by the library services bill the library extension divi- 
sion, subject to acceptance by the United States Commissioner of Education, 
would purchase many more books for rural citizens, employ a few additional 
staff members to implement the program, set up a system in State colleges of 
short time training for completely untrained public librarians and bookmobile 
librarians. All of this would be accomplished through close cooperation between 
county governments, local citizens and the library extension division. 

Our prayer is that rural Americans, too, can be first-class citizens through this 
enlightened extension of education toward the end of a greater United States. 
The cost is pitifully small; the results will be overwhelmingly great—in the 
educational and cultural level of our people and in the general reading compre- 


hension of all of our children. 

Mr. Perxtns. Mr. Chairman, I certainly would be derelict in my 
duty if I failed to express the thanks and appreciation of the people 
in the Seventh Congressional District who have also benefited so much 
from the undertaking of Mrs. Bingham and Harry Schacter, who 
along with other civic leaders furnished the leadership only a few 
— ago that has made it possible for many rural areas to have 
ibrary service. Personally I thought such achievement was impos- 


sible, and many other civic leaders in Kentucky never thought it 
would go over with such success. 


It has been a great success, and ere henge leadership we have 


come a long way. The leadership has been leading us out of the 
wilderness insofar as getting books into the rural areas, but the 
problem is, down there we still need more books. 

I am hopeful that we will be able to get this bill through the com- 
mittee without difficulty and through the House of Representatives, 
and if we do our duty in that respect, I think it will furnish much en- 
couragement to these people that have done all this work and devoted 
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their time, and services away from their business. I think we can 
continue to make more progress not only in Kentucky, but throughout 
the Nation. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Congressman Perkins. 

Thank you, Mrs. Bingham, and thank you, Congressman Robsion. 

The next witness will be Mrs. Marie R. Turner, superintendent of 
schools, Breathitt County, Ky. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARIE R. TURNER, JACKSON, KY., SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BREATHITT COUNTY, KY. 


Mrs. TurNer. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the com- 
mittee, 1 am Mrs. Marie R. Turner, superintendent of Breathitt Coun- 
ty schools, Jackson, Ky. I am representing the rural youth of south- 
eastern Kentucky and the southern Appalachian section, and my pur- 
pose here is to solicit your aid in the prevention of the gradual destruc- 
tion and loss of potential abilities. 

Gentlemen, we have hundreds of unusually intelligent and bright- 
eyed youngsters in rural areas who, if they could be given an all-round 
education, would certainly be a credit to our State and Nation. 

Our children have very limited experiences, and, due to the lack of 
good reading material, they cannot have even imaginary experiences. 
These young people will soon take their place in society in the greatest 
Nation on earth; many of them will be truthful, honest, and depend- 
able, but will have no knowledge whatsoever of the great basin of 
good reading material. 

Our slogan in Breathitt County is, “Good books help to prevent 
youth erosion.” 

We have approximately 5,000 children housed in 87 elementary 
schools and one high school. These schools are scattered over an area 
of 483 square miles, and, until recently, a few textbooks were the only 
reading materials available for the children. 

We believe that our children, like all other rural children, are a 
vital and integral part of the State and Nation’s citizenry, and that 
ate: books help to develop citizens who will be an asset and not a 
liability. 

We ficivis large families in our county; in many instances, ranging 
from 1 to 12 children. I believe the average is 514 children to the 
family. 

With no industries in the section, the income is very low. There- 
fore, it is impossible for the home to supply any reading material. 
Then, if these children from large homes are deprived of reading ma- 
terial, we believe our school system is weakened at the top. We all 
know that a chain is just as strong as its weakest link. Therefore, 
we feel it absolutely necessary to supply our children with as many 
books as possible. 

A few months ago Kentucky citizens realized the great need for 
library services in rural areas and started the ball rolling for 100 new 
bookmobiles. We are trying hard to pull ourselves out of our own 
ignorance and illiteracy, but the job is too big for Kentucky to handle 
alone. 

The bookmobiles were equipped with approximately 2,000 books 
each. The children in Breathitt received one of these bookmobiles. 
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We were already operating one bookmobile donated by Mrs. Mary B. 
Gray of Louisville, Ky. 

For the past 9 months we have been operating two bookmobiles. 
These bookmobiles visit schools and adult stations all over the county 
where the roads are passable. Since the bookmobiles have been in 
operation our total school program has greatly improved. Our chil- 
dren are less timid, and they have more self-confidence. 

It is impossible for me to present to you a true picture of the eager- 
ness and the enthusiasm manifested in the expression of the children 
when the bookmobile arrives. A new doll ora bright red wagon would 
not be clasped with any more longing and appreciation. 

I believe these pictures will give you an idea of what I am trying 
to say. 

The bookmobile with good books has been one of the big drawing 
cards in our overcrowded classrooms. Before the bookmobile came it 
was a most difficult task for the teacher to increase the children’s skill 
in reading because the only books available were the textbooks. There 
were no encyclopedias, books, or magazines in the home. There was 
not one single public library in the entire county. 

This year, regardless of the rain and much high watery, the per- 
centage of attendance has been much greater because of the book- 
mobiles. 

Good library books have been a great holding power in the ele- 
mentary school. These books aid our teachers in gearing the curric- 
ulum to meet the needs of our children. This year the median score 
in reading on standardized reading tests was much higher than ever 
before, all because the children had access to the roving library of ap- 
proximately 16,000 books. 

According to the records of the librarian and the drivers of the book- 
mobiles, the juvenile circulation for Breathitt County from Septem- 
ber 1 to May 20 was 118,191 and, for adults, 15,933, making a total 
of 134,124 books. 

We have had boys and girls in the fifth and sixth grades to read as 
many as 117 books during the past year, in addition to keeping up 
their regular schoolwork. This gives you an idea of the appetite of 
rural youngsters for new experiences and imaginary travels into the 
reading world. 

Usually the loss of potentialities in rural areas begins in the ele- 
mentary school. There was a time when our children who dropped out 
of school would grow up and remain in Breathitt County, but today 
many of these children grow up and move out, uneducated, to get a 
job. The dam for the undescribable, uneducated citizen is no longer 
built around the county boundary. 

We believe that plenty of good books will help to keep our children 
in school, that they will enlighten our citizenry, and thereby prevent 
a nationwide problem. 

As stated before, our books have circulated during the past 9 months 
over the bad roads and hilly regions of Breathitt County until right 
now we are desperately in need of 100,000 books or more. All the 
books we now have have already been read and reread several times. 
The backs are bent with usage. Many show signs of mud spots caused 
from having to be “toted” over the dirt roads. Many of these books 
have been patched and mended over and over. 
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Gentlemen, unless we are fortunate enough to get a supply of new 
books, our children will suffer in the future for new reading experi- 
ences. Breathitt Countains are too poor financially to provide en- 
riched experiences for their children through good reading material. 
However, we are one of the richest counties in the Nation in boys and 
girls. Our children are trying extremely hard to get an education; 
many are walking from 2 to 3 miles one way over country roads to 
a bus, then riding from 15 to 20 miles to school. The bookmobiles have 
increased their eagerness to get an education. 

Our youth is the Nation’s heritage. Let us not stand idly by and 
watch rural youth become a liability, but let us see to it that each child 
is given an opportunity to become an asset to his or her community, 
State, and Nation. Available books will certainly help. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate the 
opportunity to bring to your attention the urgent want of good read- 
ing material in rural areas. We have faith and confidence that you 
will present the needs to your colleagues in such a way that Congress 
will see fit to provide a way to aid our youth in securing more and 
better books. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, this lady happens to come from my 
district, and she has been county school superintendent for a quarter 
of a century. 

Mr. Lanprum. You just lost her vote when you told how long she 
has been there. 

Mrs. Turner. I am proud of it. 

Mr. Perxtns. I think her county is typical of the rural counties of 
this Nation. It is a county of about 20,000 population, and it has lost 
population over the past few years. 

About how many television sets would you estimate that you have 
in your county, Mrs. Turner? 

Mrs. Turner. I would say 50 or 60. I don’t believe there would be 
over that. There might be more; I don’t know. 

Mr. Perkins. How many consolidated schools do you have in your 
county ¢ 

Mrs. Turner. We have six. 

Mr. Perkins. How many one-room schools do you have ? 

Mrs. Turner. Forty-seven. 

Mr. Perkins. Before this project was launched down in Kentucky, 
did the children that attended the one-room schools have access to 
libraries, reading material ? 

Mrs. Turner. Before this bookmobile project was launched we 
didn’t have a single public library in the county. And the children— 
well, I will say 50 percent of them didn’t even have a Sears, Roebuck 
catalog to look at. They did have a Bible. They do believe in the 
Bible. 

Mr. Perkins. Conditions of that type, we all know, are very un- 
fortunate, but they do exist. And I feel that those facts build a case 
for this legislation, Mr. Chairman. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Turner, do you feel that if the Federal Govern- 
ment assisted in this program for a period of 5 years that by that time 
your county and your State and locality and the localities in your 
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county might develop such interest in this that they would continue it 
on their own if the Federal Government decided at that time to 
abandon it? 

Mrs. Turner. I think the State of Kentucky would. As far as my 
county is concerned, I think we would have to trade boys and girls 
with some rich county because we are rich in boys and girls but very 
poor financially. 

Mr. Lanprum. What is the chief industry in your county ? 

Mrs. Turner. A little hillside farming. We have 1 coal mine in 
1 port of the county, but very few of our people go to that coal mine. 

r. Lanprum. So that, from the standpoint of your own immedi- 
ate environment, the matter of providing good reading material to 
the people is a continuing proposition for the taxpayers. Do you 
think you would soon be able to undertake that in your local com- 
munities by levying a local tax ? 

Mrs. TuRNER. We are already taxed to the limit in Breathitt 
County, and have been for some time. With an income of around 
$600 per family it is pretty hard to tax the people more unless the 
Good Lord provides us with something other than the ground that 
we don’t know about right now. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Perkins. I have another question. 

Mr. Lanprum. Excuse me. 

Mr. Perkins. I believe you have approximately 1,000 small tobacco 
bases in Breathitt County averaging peas one-half acre. Is that not 
the principal type of farming ? 

rs. Turner. That is the principal source right now. That is 
mostly hillside farming at that. 

Mr. Perxrns. Tell the committee if you have observed progress 
since the bookmobile has been visiting the various schools in the 
county, Mrs. Turner. 

Mrs. Turner. We have observed considerable progress in the en- 
lightening of our citizens because when we first started a bookmobile 
we were calling for books, the parents were calling for books that 
were suitable for elementary children. Now we have raised not only 
the reading level for the elementary children but for the adults be- 
cause they are beginning to ask for Gone With the Wind and things 
like that now. 

So we feel that there has been considerable progress in the reading. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you come up against the proposition that you 
have a need for more books ? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, we are very much in need of more books. 

Mr. Perxrns. Let us pursue this tax problem a little further. 

I believe, as Mrs. Bingham mentioned, you have a 50-cent general 
levy which must take care of all governmental activities other than 
schools on every $100 assessed valuation of real property in the 
county. That is correct, I think. At what rate do you pay for 
schools? That is, per $100 valuation of real property, what is the 
assessment rate ? 

Mrs. Turner. $1.50. 

Mr. Perrys. If I am correct, every county in Kentucky, with the 
exception of a very few, levies the maximum rate for school pur- 
penne, $1.50 on each $100 assessed valuation. Do you know about 
that ? 
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Mrs. Turner. There are several counties, I think. The majority of 
them do. I think there are very few of us who do not levy $1.50. 

Mr. Perkins. Mrs. Bingham, of course, can furnish the committee 
with the information, but I am sure she was correct in the statement 
as to all counties having a maximum general levy with the exception 
of Clark and Woodford, of 50 cents. It is permissible to expend that 
money for services such as these services, but we do not have any library 
levy, special levy for library services in Kentucky. 

We need more incentive, and there is no doubt in my mind that if 
the Congress enacts this legislation that the general assembly will fol- 
low it up and that the demand will be so great from the local level, 
not only in Kentucky but throughout the country, when we establish 
and provide the incentive, that this program will go forward even 
though we never make another appropriation after 5 years, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr, Lanprum. Mrs. Turner, your public schools are dependent upon 
the public libraries for library services that the schools have ? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. You don’t have any libraries in your schools ? 

Mrs. Turner. We have very few libraries, or did have. But right 
now we threw what few books we had into the bookmobile, and they 
all have been through the bookmobile library. 

Mr. Lanprum. And the library services which your schools have 
come from the bookmobile ? 

Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum, Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. Could I ask the gentleman from Kentucky a question ! 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coon. Did I understand you to say that you have $1.50 on each 
$100 of assessed valuation for schools? 

Mr. Perkins. On all real property. That is not considering the ad- 
ditional levies that they have in all the towns and cities of the State. 
That is the general county rate. And most all the counties are levying 
the maximum rate. 

Mr. Coon. What is the percent of the assessed valuation in propor- 
tion to the true valuation ? 

Mr. Perxtns. I would say that varies anywhere from, as it does in 
your State, 20 to 60 percent. When the counties do a poor job it would 
perhaps get down as low as 20; when they do a good job it would per- 
haps be 50 to 60. 

3ut, for instance, in her particular county the assessed valuation of 
the whole county is only about $5 million, and there is very little de- 
mand for the mineral in the county, although there is a lot of coal. 
But the mineral is owned by outside interests, and those are the indi- 
viduals that are operating the mines she spoke about. The $5 million 
figure for Breathitt County of course does not include franchise 
assessments. 

And the income from those little farms, I would say, would not 
average more than $600 in the tant 

Is that about correct, Mrs. Turner ? 

Mrs. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Perxins. So we have situations of that kind. That is why she 
made the statement that the people were already overtaxed with the 
burden of taxes. 

Mr..Coon. I have one more question. 
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You made one very progiens| but gratifying statement, to me, that 


you have fifth- and sixth-grade students who have read 117 books a 
year. 


Mrs. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coon. Do you have very many of that kind of fifth- and sixth- 
grade students that read that many ? 

Mrs. Turner. Not too many of them. 

Mr. Coon. That is a remarkable amount of reading. 

Mrs. Turner. But we have several that have read above 50 books. 

Mr. Coon. What kind of books would you say that they read mostly ? 

Mrs. Turner. Well, Little Women and Little Men and books about 
Indians. 

Mr. Coon. Davy Crockett? 

Mrs. Turner. Davy Crockett very much. And Buffalo Bill. 

Mr. Coon. That is all. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mrs. Turner. 

We have one other witness this afternoon. We will try to hurry 
along and conclude. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Bingham has an exhibit that she 
would like the subcommittee to look at at this time. 

Mr. Lanprum. We will be glad to have that. 

She is going to submit this for the committee ? 

Mr. Hussey. Yes, sir. ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Do I understand that the committee is to have the 
benefit of this? 

Mrs. Brnenam. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. It will be submitted to the full committee. 

(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference. ) 

Mr. Lanprum. Next we will hear from Dr. Howard Dawson, execu- 
tive secretary of the rural education department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD A. DAWSON, DIRECTOR OF RURAL 
SERVICE, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION; EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE OF COUNTY AND RURAL AREA SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


Dr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as 
you have just said, sir, I am the director of rural service for the Na- 
tional Education Association, and I am also the executive secretary 
of its department of rural education, and the executive secretary of 
the National Organization of County and Rural Area Superintendents 
of Schools. I am also the chairman of the National Council on Agri- 
cultural Life and Labor, a council composed of 32 organizations that 
are interested in problems similar to the one you have before you for 
consideration. I am also the chairman of the National gaa Proj- 
ect Board for the Study of the Education of Children of Migratory 
Agricultural Laborers. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that if you had only one witness 
before you for this bill, you certainly should have chosen the lady 
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who just preceded me, Mrs. Marie Turner. It is my business to know 
all the county superintendents in the United States, and I can assure 
you that if you are going to pick out the six topnotch ones in the United 
States she would be one of them. 

The library, of course, is a most important facility for the educa- 
tion of boys and girls. I speak to you, of course, as a schoolman. 
But I, as much as anyone who could address you, recognize that the 
facilities offered to schools through the public library service is the 
most important service outside of the public health that could be made 
available to our boys and girls. 

It is appalling to some of us who visit schools in every section of the 
United States, as it is my privilege, to see the meager resources with 
which the teachers of many of these rural boys and girls, especially in 
the areas of low economic resources, have to work. 

If teachers could have but one thing as a tool for working with 
children it certainly ought to be books. And yet I know from first- 
hand observation that there are thousands of ehildren in this country 
that are working with a few wornout, dirty textbooks. 

I have seen classrooms with 60 children in them when there weren’t 
6 readers available for the whole group, to say nothing of supple- 
mentary materials necessary for modern education. 

I would also like to say that the relationship between the librarians 
and the administrators of library service and the public school officials 
and teachers is of the very highest and most satisfactory order. And 
the school people are very glad indeed to count upon the extension and 
expansion of public library service as a means of aiding the teaching 
process. 

Of course, it is a well-established fact, as no doubt the evidence 
already in your record will show, that about 27 million people of this 
Nation are without any kind of public library service, and another 
53 million have access to very inadequate service. There are at least 
400 counties in the United States, even in 1955, that have no public 
library service of any kind or character. 

Now, the people in the greatest need are people in rural areas, espe- 
cially those having the lowest economic resources and, consequently, 
the lowest taxpaying ability. In this connection I would like to point 
out that it is a matter of national interest that the Federal and State 
Governments should do something about this problem. 

The United States at this time does not have any manpower to waste ; 
we don’t live in that kind of world. And I think it has been proved by 
the record in other types of public services that when the National 
and State governments do something to enable people really to exer- 
cise self-help the results justify the efforts. 

Recently there has been an accelerated movement in the United 
States to reorganize school districts and to consolidate schools. 

Mr. Perkins, you would not be able to appreciate this fact from 
Kentucky because Kentucky is one of the States that has an excellent 
local school organization through your county unit system. But there 
are 36 States that don’t operate that way. They have school districts 
that are very small enterprises. Up until 6 years ago, for example, the 
State of Tilinois had 12,000 of them. But Illinois is quite typical of 
what has happened in a large part of the Nation. We have seen a great 
reduction in the number of school districts. In 1932 we had 127,500 
school districts in the United States. In 1948 we still had 98,000. 
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But last year we had only 66,000, and 11,000 of those no longer operate 
a school. And at least 3 States have enacted legislation that will 
require the closing of all such districts within the next 12 months. 

Most of the districts, even after consolidation, reflect a majority of 
the rural schools are still small. They will be for a long time because 
rural America is still made up in neighborhoods and small commu- 
nities. And many of us would regret to see them become too big 
because we think they have many virtues that are of value to our type 
of citizenship. 

One of the principal needs for the schools, the consolidated schools, 
that the people, by their efforts, have established is for facilities to 
realize the kind of program they envisage for their children. You 
have heard a great deal said about the school-building shortage. I 
can say to you with considerable assurance that at least half of the need 
comes from these rural village and small-city systems that have con- 
solidated their schools and now find it impossible to realize the worthy 
ambitions ahead for their children. 

But the same thing is equally applicable with respect to books and 
other instructional antitiole: 

For that reason those of us engaged in education can assure you 
that you have our almost unanimous support of such legislation, and, 
furthermore, we express to you our ardent desire that this committee 
will do the very best you know and can in behalf of all these boys and 
girls who have no spokesmen, except you or people like myself who 
make it their business to represent all the little people of the country. 
And those of us engaged in the field of rural education speak for the 
little people, for the most part, who can’t speak for themselves. For 
that reason I consider it an honor and a privilege to appear before a 
committee such as you who are giving your earnest attention to this 
very needful problem. 

It is frequently said by people who look askance at such proposals as 
Te before you that the granting of Federal aid would reduce local 
effort. 

Gentlemen, I am student of the history of education in the United 
States. I think I can answer most questions that amount to anything 
about Federal relations and Federal support and State support. 

I want to tell you that the opponents of such legislation cannot 
produce one iota of evidence over the last 165 years that substantiates 
their contention that Federal aid reduces local effort. 

If you don’t believe what I say, look at what the States have done 
about the land-grant colleges. Tonk at what they have done about 
vocational education. Or take a last look at what the States have 
done under the Hill-Burton Hospitalization Act. 

In South Carolina and in Mississippi and in my own State of Ar- 
kansas, where those States were required to put up only 50 cents for 
yi nour they received in Federal aid, they have spent $16 for every 

ey got. 

That * a fine bit of evidence that the people are not discouraged in 
their own effort because they get a little help to take a decent start. 

That is exactly what will pepee in this library service. 

Essentially what you would be doing is giving an incentive for a 
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And, once having been rewarded by the blessings of this type of 
educational opportunity, the whole history of the people of the United 
States substantiates the belief that they will do far more than has been 
expected of them. 

t is entirely appropriate that this legislation proposes to grant aid 
on an equalization basis; that is, in direct proportion to need or in 
indirect proportion to the taxpaying ability of the localities concerned. 
The efficacy of that type of legislation has been well established in 
practice wherever it has been used. 

With respect to vocational education, the results I have indicated 
have obtained. The best example, of course, is the Federal act under 
the Hill-Burton bill for hospitalization. 

I would like to say that the formula adopted by Senator Hill, who 
for 25 years has been one of my closest personal friends, came from 
some of us school people who devised that method of Federal aid. 
We believe it will work equally well in the field of education, includ- 
ing library services. 

t is appropriate that this bill should be an equalization bill affect- 
ing in large measure what rural people can have because it is still a 
fact that the farmers of the Nation have 20 percent of the Nation’s 
schoolchildren but only 10 percent of the Nation’s income. In 16 
Southern and Southwestern States the farmers have 12 percent of the 
children and 3 percent of the income. And I don’t care what is said 
about assessed valuation of property, the test as to paying taxes is 
how much income people have. And these people I am talking about 
don’t, relatively, have it. 

That is one reason for the need for this type of aid. 

The United States Secretary of Agriculture recently appointed a 
committee who made a study, and, on the basis of that, the Secretary 
submitted a report known as the Development of Agriculture’s Human 
Resources to the President of the United States. 

It was my privilege to be consulted about what ought to be con- 
tained in that study. 

Don’t ask me what the remedy of the situation may be. This re- 
mains to be seen. ‘ 

Anyway, the Secretary of Agriculture pointed out that there are 
various types of farming communities or areas in the United States. 
He presented a chart showing the average net income of commercial 
farmers. This income is the residual income for the operator and 
family labor after deducting cash expenses, depreciation, and interest 
on the investment. 

And, having done that, here are the figures, which are certainly evi- 
dence that we haven’t reached the economic millenium in this country 
by any means, as well off as we are: 

The average net income of commercial farmers was, in the southern 
Piedmont region, $550 per farmer or per family; the Appalachian 
Mountains, $500; the southeastern hilly section, $700; the Mississippi 
Delta, $1,150; the sandy coastal plains along the eastern shore, $750; 
the Ozark-Ouachita Mountains, which happens to be my section of the 
country, $525; the northern Lake States, $750; northwestern New 
Mexico, $400; and the Cascade Mountains up in the Northwest, $950. 

You can compare all of these figures with the average net income of 
commercial farmers in the rest of the United States, which is $1,750. 
Even they are not too well off. 

63164—55——11 
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Those I take to be ample evidences of the need for equalization for 
public services including libraries. ; 

This legislation is also very appropriate in the sense that it defines 
rural as including places up to 10,000 population. Under modern con- 
ditions the economic, social, business, and educational relationships 
of these smaller cities and the surrounding neighborhoods and farm 
territory are too intimate and interrelated and interdependent to 
pereai any administrative or finanicial divisions of benefits and of 

urdens. 

I think that the definition in the legislation before you is very real- 
istic indeed. 

Another evidence of the need for this type of service is the educa- 
tional attainment of rural people in areas of low economic resources. 

Again referring to the official report of the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture, I would point that of the farmers in these low areas 
that I have mentioned, of which there is a map in this report, nearly 
55 percent of these farmers have never been through the eighth grade. 
That compares to only 27 percent of the other farmers of the Nation. 

Only 12 percent of the low-income farmers have had a high-school 
education. But 27 percent of the other farmers in the Nation have 
had a high-school education. 

And to expeet these people with low educational attainment, with- 
out opportunities for adult education, an important part of which is 
reading material, to lift themselves by their Sosteienan in this day of 
complicated agricultural and industrial production is expecting a little 
too much. 

This, I take it then, is a ready means of making possible the expan- 
sion of the educational level of the people in greatest need. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to summarize what I have had to say 
with the following statement, that the people I speak for believe that 
we should, through education and whatever means are necessary that 
can be done legislatively, take steps that will make books and other 
educational means available to our adults and the children and the 
youth of our rural communities. And we say so for these reasons: 

In the first place, books are necessary in acquiring the skills needed 
to be successful economical producers and to fill a useful economic 
function in our society. Modern American agriculture and industrial 
production cannot be operated by mere illiterates and ignoramuses. 

The extent to which we permit those conditions to exist, to that ex- 
tent we are injuring our own possibilities of economic progress and 
prosperity. 

Books are essential to the development of the qualities of good 
citizenship in our youth and our children of today. 

Books are a necessary and useful means of acquiring moral and 
spiritual values essential to American ideals and the American demo- 
cratic life. 

Books are necessary to an understanding of the complicated world 
of today. Books are necessary in our country for rural people to set 
an example to the rest of the world. 

We are in a great struggle to make the ways of democracy become 
dominant and accepted by most of mankind. We have perhaps a third 
of the world on our side; another third is definitely against us, and 
another third has not any idea which side it is going to fall on. And 
we are in the struggle for their support and for their alliance. 
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These people whose alliance we ave seeking are mostly farmers, more 
than two-thirds of them. In the typical underprivileged areas of the 
world 90 percent of them are farmers. More than three-fourths of 
them are illiterate. 

If we expect these people to progress we cannot do it without the 
means of sdananan, whatever else is done. It would behoove the good 
people of America if they help set an example to the world by showing 
that the standard of education and opportunity for our rural people 
is not less than those available to any other material sector of the 
Nation. 

America has no manpower to waste. It is hardly conceivable that 
we can hold our place in the world and maintain our ideals by be- 
coming bigger. Gur only remedy is to succeed by becoming better. 
We cannot do so by neglecting great sectors of our population. There 
is no betterment that is superior to attaining the highest develop- 
ment possible through means of education for all of our people. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Dr. Dawson. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Mercaur. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you for that splendid statement. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to take the oppor- 
tunity to compliment the gentleman on his fine statement, and to thank 
him personally for the remark he made about a grand school super- 
intendent from my area. 

Dr. Dawson. You are quite welcome, sir. 

Mr. Lanvrum. I believe we have next a young gentleman from 
Margaret Brent High School, Mr. Norman Pilkerton. 

Norman, it looks as though you have some very delightful associates 
there with you. I understand you want to make some remarks to 
this committee. 


STATEMENTS OF NORMAN A. PILKERTON, JR., MARGARET BRENT 
HIGH SCHOOL, LEONARDTOWN, MD.; LOUIS GUY KNOTT, MARGA- 
RET BRENT HIGH SCHOOL, LEONARDTOWN, MD.; MARY ROSE 
PAYNE, LEONARDTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, LEONARDTOWN, MD. ; AND 
MARIAN PILKERTON, LEONARDTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, LEONARD- 
TOWN, MD. 


Mr. Pirxerton. Mr. Chairman, my name is Norman A. Pilkerton, 
Jr., student at Margaret. Brent High School, St. Mary’s County, 
Leonardtown, Md. 

I would like to introduce at this time Miss Mary Rose Payne, a 
student at Leonardtown High, Leonardtown, Md. Also Miss Marian 
Pilkerton, a student of Leonardtown High in Leonardtown, Md. And 
also Louis Knott, a student at Margaret Brent High School to which 
I go in St. Mary’s County, Md. 

fr. Lanprum. We are glad to have all four of you young citizens 
with us. We will be glad to hear what you have to say. 

Mr. Pruxerron. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t prepared any speech be- 
cause today was the first time I knew about coming up here. But I 
would like to say a few words about the library situation. 
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_ In Maryland there are only 15 bookmobiles, and there are 10 counties 
in Maryland. So that means there is actually only about 1 book- 
mobile to each county. In St. Mary’s County there is 1 bookmobile, 
and that bookmobile has to make 70 stops at all the communities and 
post offices. That does not give the parents enough opportunity to 

o and get books from the bookmobiles. That same bookmobile also 

as to serve 33 schools, and the students at Margaret Brent High 
School and Leonardtown High do not have enough chance to receive 
information from bookmobiles. 

Now if each one of the counties had, say, 2 more bookmobiles, 1 book- 
mobile, for instance, to serve the schools, it would help. 

_In schoo] we have certain obligations like history, for instance. He 
gives us homework to do, to find information on certain men. We have 
a library at school, but that library doesn’t serve us with the informa- 
tion that we might need. 

But if we had, say, two more bookmobiles so that one would be able 
to come to our school, say, once a week, we could receive the informa- 
tion from them so much quicker and our work would be more accu- 
rate. As it is we have to go to Leonardtown Library on the school 
bus or after school and get the information, and it makes our work 
later and it is just so inconvenient. 

In the communities the parents, like a lot of them in our community 
and other communities, are farmers. The wives have to stay at the 
house to take care of the little ones, and they don’t have the chance to 
get ina car and just run up to the library. 

In our community the library is close to 10 or 15 miles away from 
where we live. But if we had bookmobiles to come down in our com- 
munity, say, once a week, it would give the parents more opportunity 
to get books and read and also give the students on weekends a chance 
to receive books and read them. 

I would like to say that if this bill was passed I believe it would be 
greatly welcomed by the libraries in St. Mary’s County. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, son, let me ask you a question or two. 

What grade are you in? 

Mr. Pitkerron. Junior; 11th grade. 

Mr. Lanprum. How old ure you? 

Mr. Pinkerton. Sixteen. 

Mr. Lanprum. You don’t seem to have suffered from any lack of 
library facilities yourself. Your own method of expression and 
apparent achievements seem very good. 

But certainly it is gratifying to men in the position that we on this 
committee and poe, rs of Congress find ourselves to know of 
young citizens like you and your associates interested in these things, 
and I compliment you for that fine statement. 

If those with you have any statement they care to make, we would 
be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Knorr. Mr. Chairman, I feel that we would be very grateful 
if we did have such facilities as Norman just mentioned, and it would 
be gratefully welcomed in our county. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. You girls are not going to let them do all the talking, 
are you? 
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Miss Payne. I have to go to the library often for many things for 
homework, and we do have some facilities in school for looking up our 
homework, but we need many more. Like on important men: we 
would have to get those from the library if we wanted them in Leon- 
ardtown, and it puts us to so much inconvenience if we do have to go 
to Leonardtown. 

Miss Prixerron. I haven’t much else to say except it would be 
greatly welcomed down there. 

Mr, Lanprum. Mr. Metcalf. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. My only regret is that the full committee did not have 
the benefit of having these young people before it to hear what some 
of our younger citizens are able to do, and hear the testimony that has 
been given today, which is very persuasive, from the folks who actually 
need and use these books. 

Mr. Lanprum. We are delighted to have had all four of you. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the reeord 
at this time the statement of Mrs. Dean Johnson of Buckhannon, 
W. Va., and request permission to have it inserted in the record. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. DEAN JOHNSON, BUCKHANNON, W. VA. 


I am Mrs. Dean Johnson, the wife and daughter of dairy farmers and I have 
lived all my life on a farm with the exception of 2 years spent in a small town 
in New York. I spend a great deal of time working with rural youth as a 4-H 
leader, and with rural women on county and State levels. 

Our farm is situated on the edge of a town, population near 7,000, and the 
home of West Virginia Wesleyan College. We have two high schools, a city 
division and a county unit located in a suburb of the town, neither of which has 
an adequate library. The library of the county division does not have any place 
for the students to sit down and read a newspaper, magazine or book other than 
tables placed in the hallway through which the students must pass. A city 
library, financed by a city levy, is very generous in loans to rural people. The 
town, which is a county seat, is situated in one end of the county and many of 
my rural friends are 20 miles from library service. 

Upshur County and five surrounding counties, with less library service, held 
a joint meeting of county representatives of many organizations to try and 
establish a bookmobile service for the area. As of today, only 2 of the 6 counties 
have been financially able to have a survey of the county made. We feel the 
rural families have the right to the same advantages as the urban dwellers. 

Farm living and operation is far from the simple day-to-day life we enjoyed 
when I was a girl. It has become a very complex way of life. A machine pur- 
chased today may be obsolete in a few months; a method of farming used last 
year may be behind the times tod:y. Knowing when to market a product may 
mean the difference between a luss or a profit. Books about production, market- 
ing, home management, and child guidance have become a necessity. Rural 
people cannot invest $5 to $6 per book for the enjoyment of only one family. 
Should the cost be spread between many families reading the same books, the 
investment is justified. Where there is no library service available, rural 
people do not have access to these books. 

The rural homemaker, through home demonstration clubs throughout the 
country, has improved her homemaking practices, but here also horizons have 
broadened out and we now find our programs include current affairs with a 
general cultured reading program. 

Mechanization of farms increases production and eases the labor burden, but 
it also decreases the number of people needed to farm our productive acres. 
With rural population increasing, the surplus laborers must find employment 
in industry, competing with people who have had opportunities to enjoy books 
from city libraries. 

A schoolteacher in our State found one family of children with a marked 
reading block. As she had little time to spend with them in school, she tried 
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to work out a schedule on homework to improve their reading ability. She found 
there was not a newspaper, magazine, book, not even a mail-order catalog in 
the home so the children could become acquainted with the written word. The 
only printed material available to the children in the home to practice reading 
was canned food labels. I believe you will agree with me the vocabulary of 
these children would be very limited. 

A newspaper editor made this statement, and I quote: “When a bookmobile 
was first mentioned, I felt it was very idealistic, and I was not sold on the idea. 
I started thinking as I read articles following the first bookmobile committee 
meeting, and I began paying attention to the statistics of the earning capacity 
based on the education level of the people. I had read these statistics many 
times before without being impressed, but then came my realization that if we 
could raise the educational level of the people only a little, it would return the 
money spent twofold.” 

Members of the committee, I feel this library services bill to promote the future 
development of library service in rural areas may return in earning capacity 
of rural people, the money spent twofold, and hope this committee will give it 
favorable consideration. 


Mr. Hussey. I would also like to submit a letter from Hon. Thomas 
Ludlow Ashley, a Representative in Congress from the 9th District 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1955. 
Hon. Pur M. LANDRUM, 
Subcommittee on Library Services, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear CoLtLEAGuE: As a cosponsor of H. R. 2804 now being considered by your 
subcommittee, I should like to have my support of the bill introduced into the 
record of the hearings. 

The public library services of our Nation are a vital part of the educational 
opportunities which we provide our citizens in an effort to give equal oppor- 
tunity to all. Unfortunately the condition of library services in rural areas is 
far from adequate. We must not allow our children to be penalized by their 
place of birth. 

We are spending vast sums to insure our Nation’s strength abroad. Of great 
importance also is our strength at home. As Mr. Carl Elliott, Representative 
from Alabama, pointed out in last year’s hearings on a similar bill, the cost over 
a 5-year period of passage of H. R. 2804 would not be more than that of pro- 
viding every man, woman and child in the United States with a pack of chewing 
gum. This modest sum will not only do a good deal to provide our rural areas 
with library services, but will also stimulate local governments to do their part 
in giving better library facilities to our children and adults. Once a locality 
has had a taste of adequate library services, I am sure the citizenry would do 
all in their power to see that such services were continued and expanded. 

The State of Ohio would receive $271,000 from the passage of this bill. In 
my district funds would be made available for the Lucas County Library and 
the Sylvania Public Library in an amount proportionate to the rural and semi- 
rural population in those areas. Ohio is doing one of the best library service 
jobs in the Nation, but as Robert D. Franklin, president of the Ohio Library 
Association has pointed out, rural service is not at all comparable to that in the 
cities. The greatest need, he stated, was in the field of books for children. In 
more than half the counties of Ohio, not all children have access to library books. 

The State agencies have made programs for expansion of rural library serv- 
ice. I strongly urge your subcommittee to report this bill out favorably so 
that these important programs for lifting the educational level of the Amer- 
ican people can be begun. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas Lupitow ASHLEY, 
Member of Congress. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Now, with that, the committee will adjourn until 
tomorrow morning at 9:30, when we will try to move along as quickly 
as possible. 


Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 9: 30 a.m. Friday, May 27, 1955.) 





FEDERAL AID FOR LIBRARY SERVICE IN 
RURAL AREAS 


FRIDAY, MAY 27, 1955 


Houses or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on EpucaTIon AnD LAzpor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9: 30 a, m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon, Phil M. Landrum (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present : Pvrietibitives Landrum, Metcalf, Green, and Coon. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; Edward A. McCabe, chief counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, 
chief investigator. 

Mr. Lanprum. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness on the schedule this morning appears to be Mrs. 
Charlotte Pelissier, legislative chairman of the Arlington branch of the 
American Association of University Women. 

Do you have a statement, Mrs. Pelissier ? 

Mrs. Peisster. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RAYMOND PELISSIER, ARLINGTON, VA., 
MEMBER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Mrs. Pexisster. First, I would like to introduce myself and identify 
the organization I represent. 

My name is Mrs. Raymond Pelissier, and I live in Arlington, Va. 
I am a member of the legislative committee of the Virginia division 
of the American Association of University Women, and I have served 
as legislative program chairman for the Arlington, Va., branch of the 
association since 1951. In this capacity I am charged with the re- 
nn nc of guiding the legislative activities of our branch within 
the framework of the association’s legislative program adopted bien- 
nially at the AAUW conventions. It is in the implementation of the 
association’s legislative program that our branch has studied and has 
recommended passage of the library services bills. 

The American Association of University Women has a membership 
of over 135,000 college-trained women, and is organized into over 1,300 
branches located in all 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The association has long maintained an active 
study program in the field of education which is the basis of the associ- 


ation’s interest in the libary services bills now being considered by this 
committee. 
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Guided by local study groups throughout the United States, the bi- 
ennial convention, at its most recent meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., in 
June 1953, adopted the following resolution : 

We recognize the important effects which the mass media of communication 


have upon the education of American children, youth, and adults, and we will 


work to extend and improve the educational and cultural use of libraries, films, 
radio, and television. 


At the same time the convention voted to adopt the following legis- 
tive item: 


Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, 
films, and other media of communication, 


We consider free library service to be an important facet of com- 
munication. 

Our national office has reports from many AAUW branches who are 
working at the State and local levels to improve library services. 
An example of only one such program is the project developed by the 
AAUW branch in the little town of Glendive, Mont.—a children’s 
radio book quiz, which, in a 114-year period, after only 20 radio ses- 
sions, increased the circulation of children’s book in the local library 
by 540 percent. 

And I would like to show you a chart which has been prepared to 
show the great increase in the circulation of juvenile books from the 
time the program began. This covers the first 3 years of this program, 
which is still being presented, and it shows the percentage increase 
over the September 1948 figure, which was the month in which the 
program began. The bottom line is the first year, of 1948 to 1949, 
and when the circulation showed an increase of 200 percent. Then 
the second year, indicated by the red line, it climbed up to this 540 
percent increase. And in the third year, indicated by the blue line, 
you see that there was an increase in practically every month over 
the preceding two years of the program. 

Mr. Lanprum. Why do you have that ? 

Mrs. Peisster. The chart? 

Mr. Lanprum. Your chart apparently shows a decline in the last 
years. Can you account for that? 

Mrs. Pexissrer. Well, this chart is based on the months, only on 
the months in which the program is presented, which would be from 
September to May during the school year. And I think you will find 
that at the end of a school year there will be a natural drop perhaps in 
the reading activities as it comes to a close. 

Mr. Lanprum. I do not believe I made my question clear. 

Your blue line—which is your last annual statistics ¢ 

Mrs. Pexisster. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. That represents the increase over your red line. Is 
that right? 

Mrs. Pexisster. It represents the increase for this year over the 
September 1948 figure. 

Mr. Lanprum. I see. 

So there actually is no decline anywhere. 

Mrs. Pexisster. That is right. It has all increased. But it is over 
that base figure for September 1948. 

Fortunately, in this town there existed a small public library. 

Through cooperation of the librarian, the school officials, the local 
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drugstore and the shops in Glendive which sponsored the program, 
books were made available in sufficient quantity to meet the demand 
this program created. 

Many AAUW branches have sponsored similar programs, and we 
are convinced from their experience that if good books are properly 
publicized, and if they are available, American children will read 
them, develop desirable reading habits, and, as a result, become better 
citizens. This is the most effective and constructive way to counter- 
act the influence of undesirable comics. 

Radio and television now reach into most of the rural areas of this 
Nation. They reach the children in the 400 counties of this Nation 
where no public libraries exist. Programs such as the radio book 
quiz mentioned above can reach all of the children; the desire for good 
reading can be stimulated. But we know that most of the children 
in these 400 counties would be frustrated in their search for books 
because they have no libraries to serve them. 

We are just as concerned, of course, with the lack of library facili- 
ties for adults. The modern public library, with its trained conn, 
is more than a repository for books. It provides all the people of 
large areas with supplementary educational services that cannot be 
supplied less expensively by any other means. 

Vith funds such as those that would be provided by the library 
services bills which are now before your committee, citizens in 
these 400 counties would receive the necessary incentive to estab- 
lish adequate library service, a service which should be available 
in every American community. Many have had no experience in us- 
ing a public library, and are unaware of the contribution it could 
make to their lives; hence, the value of a demonstration ‘project. 

The need for spending money to foster reading habits in America 
is highlighted by findings of a Gallup poll which showed that the pro- 
porn of book readers in America has consistently and alarmingly 

eclined from 21 percent of the population in 1949 to 17 percent in 
1953. Until adequate library services are established, we cannot fore- 
see improvements in reading habits. Making books available to com- 
munities is the logical first step toward correcting this situation. 

To meet their obligations to children, parents and schools need the 
help now of Federal funds to demonstrate the value of library serv- 
ices and especially to stimulate rural communities to maintain public 
library services for citizens of all ages. 

I thank the committee for this opportunity to appear before them. 

Mr. Lanprum. We thank you, Mrs, Pelissier. 

Peo you submitting that chart for the record or for the committee’s 
es 

Mrs. Petisster. If the committee would like to have it we would 
be happy to leave it, 

We would also like to leave with you the pamphlet called Between 
The Leaves which was prepared by the Glendive, Mont., branch, and 
which is distributed through AA for branches who would like to 
start similar programs, 

Mr. Lanprum. We will be happy to receive that for the files. 
Pg Peuisster. Yes. I thought you would like to put that in the 

es, 
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(The material furnished by the witness was accepted by the commit- 
tee, and is available for reference. ) 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any questions you would like to ask? 

Mr. Mercatr. I am awfully pleased that you selected Glendive, 
Mont., as one of the examples. I know that my colleague Mr. Fjare, 
who cannot be here and in whose district Glendive is, will also be 
pleased when he reads your testimony. 

However, don’t you believe that perhaps that is the way to approach 
it, is to have some of these demonstration programs onc as this little 
town of Glendive made on the local effort without any Federal aid? 

Mrs. Peissrer. Well, I think that the program would not have been 
so successful, and certainly wouldn’t have been successful if the books 
had not been available in the town for the children to read. This town 
had a library which did have books, But in the rural areas which have 
no library facilities you could have your radio program but you 
couldn’t get much response to it if you just didn’t have the books for 
the children to read. 

Mr. Mercatr. So the whole point is that there are some localities 
that have neither the books nor the facilities to get the books there 
even if you do have local encouragement. 

Mrs, Pexisster. That is right. They may be getting radio programs 
which would stimulate children to use libraries, but there are no li- 
braries for them to use. And so you are losing the opportunity that 
you could have to guide children into good reading habits. That is 
why we feel it is so important that, through these Federal funds, you 
could stimulate these communities to provide libraries. 

Mr. Mercatr. So you believe that perhaps hundreds of communi- 
ties over the Nation would be able to do the same thing that they have 
been able to do in Glendive, Mont. ? 

Mrs. Petisster. Yes; I am sure that they could just as successfully. 
I think there is a great field for that type of stimulation of reading 
habits, and certainly if you consider these Gallup poll statistics on the 
reading habits of Americans today we need to have some kind of 
stimulation. 

Mr. Mercatr. Indeed we do. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions, but I would like to say this is a 
very pleasant opportunity to greet her as a fellow member of the 
American Association of University Women. And I would like to tell 
you how delighted I am that that organization is backing this bill. 

Mrs. Perisster. Thank you, Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Lanprum. By your reference to radio programs you do not mean 
to endorse all those that are being broadcast ? 

Mrs. Perisster. Certainly not. But I think the educational poten- 
tiality is good. I think the radio certainly can contribute a lot in an 
educational fashion just as we hope television will. There are good 
things on both media. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you. 

Mrs. Petisstrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. The next witness is Mr. Harold S. Hacker, director 
of the Rochester Public Library, Rochester, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD S. HACKER, DIRECTOR, ROCHESTER 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mr. Hacker. It is a real pleasure to be here. I will start by intro- 
ducing myself. 

My name is Harold Hacker. I am the director of the Rochester 
Public Library and the Monroe County Library System in New York 
State. Today I appear before this committee in behalf of the library 
services bill as a representative of the public libraries division of the 
American Library Association. 

Mr. Lanprum. Before we proceed further, Mr. Hacker, will you tell 
us just exactly what your position of director is, what it amounts to, 
Are you a fulltime, paid employee ? 

Mr. Hacker. I am a professional librarian. I am the administra- 
tive officer, the chief administrative officer for the Rochester Public 
Library, and for the Monroe County Library System, which I will be 
telling you a little more about as I go along. 

Mr. Lanprum. Monroe County, I assume, is the county in which 
Rochester is located ¢ 

Mr. Hacker. That is right. 

The major purpose of the library services bill, as [ understand it, 
is to encourage the States and local communities to develop programs 
to extend quality library service to all of the citizens of this great 
Nation who do not now have access to such service. The emphasis 
of this bill is on the rural population of the United States, the people 
living in towns of less than 10,000 population. 

I am particularly pleased with section 2 (b) of the library services 


bill in which the basic philosophy of this legislation is stated. It 
reads: 


The provisions of this Act shall not be so construed as to interfere with State 
and local initiative and responsibility in the conduct of public library services. 
The administration of public libraries, the selection of personnel and library 
books and materials, and, insofar as consistent with the purposes of this Act, 
the determination of the best uses of the funds provided under this Act shall 
be reserved to the States and their local subdivisions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you endorse that provision ? 

Mr. Hacker. I certainly do. 

I believe that library service is the responsibility of the local com- 
munities and the State, in that order. I do not believe that Federal 
aid is needed on an indefinite basis to assist in the financing of library 
service because the cost of a good library program in any State is not, 
in my opinion, beyond the capacity of the State and local communities 
to finance. 

On the other hand, I believe that the Federal Government does have 
an important stake in encouraging the extension of good library 
service to all Americans. Other speakers undoubtedly will emphasize 
that all of our fellow citizens should have access to educational and 
informational materials provided by public libraries if we are to con- 
tinue to maintain a democratic society. The Federal Government 
should, in my opinion, alert the States to their responsibility for good 
library service and should spur them on to immediate action through 
the procedures outlined in the library services bill. 

As chairman of the American Library Association’s committee on 
library legislation for the past 2 years, I have been in a position to 
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observe the library legislative trends in all 48 States. There are many 
people working on the problem of extending library service to all of 
the people in the States, and the passage of the library service bill will, 
in my opinion, have a very salutary effect on the outcome of much 
State legislation still under consideration. 

Permit me to quote from an editorial in the most recent issue of our 
prev gon publication, reporting 1955 State legislative activities. I 
quote: 


In the latter part of this bulletin you will find a summary of the 1955 legisla- 
tive program of each State association that has reported. An analysis of these 
programs can be very fruitful to State library planners. 

The major trend in library legislation is toward the establishment of larger 
units of library service, supported in part by State aid. States vary in their 
methods of securing the support of the State legislatures for such a program. 
Some States submit specific legislation authorizing the establishment of multi- 
county or regional libraries, and they usually seek State-aid appropriations, as 
well. Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, and 
Washington plan this two-pronged program in 1955. Colorado and North Caro- 
lina are requesting increased State aid while Idaho and Oklahoma are more con- 
cerned with permissive legislation for larger units. 

Other States have adopted a different approach. Instead of submitting pro- 
posed legislation, they urge the legislature to appoint a commission to study the 
whole library picture and to make recommendations to a subsequent legislature. 
The usual reason for this course of action is to offer the legislators the oppor- 
tunity of participating in the drafting of necessary legislation so that they will 
be more likely to support it in bill form. California and New Jersey have won 
the first round of their battle since legislative commissions have been authorized 
by previous legislatures and are scheduled to file their reports and recommenda- 
tions in 1955. Indiana, Massachusetts and Wisconsin plan to submit bills in 
1955 to authorize the establishment of such commissions. Texas has abandoned 
its previous effort along those lines and now proposes to request a private or- 
ganization to make such a statewide study of library service. That State legisla- 
tures are becoming more library conscious is evidenced by the interest of the 
Council of State Governments in recommendations from an ALA committee for 
model legislation to further the establishment of larger units of service. 


Mr. Lanprum. At that point, would it not be likely that if the 
Federal Government entered this field, with the States already de- 
veloped to the point that they are developed, that the States might 
lose interest and probably come to rely on the Federal Government as 
so many other interests of the State have? 

Mr. Hacker. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that would bs: the case at 
all. As a matter of fact, while it sounds rather impressive, the States 
I have been rattling off, none of them have accomplished anything as 
yet. They are still trying. The people who are trying are the library 
trustees, citizen’s groups, and librarians who are trying to extend 
library service. 

It is my personal opinion if the States are working on legislation and 
this library services bill is passed, it will be a great impetus forward for 
the passage of more of this type of legislation which I think is the 
whole framework of library service for the United States in the future. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then you don’t have any fear that we may. at the end 
of this 5-year period, need to continue for another 5, 10, or 15 years? 

Mr. Hacker. I do not. 

Mr. Lanproum. You look upon it as a temporary measure only. 

Mr. Hacker. I look on this whole program as a temporary measure. 
If it were otherwise I wouldn’t be here. 

Mr. Lanprum. As a fertilization program. 

Mr. Hacker. That is right. 
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Mr. Mercatr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. Is it not possible that, with this activity among States, 
that the Federal Government’s interference is just going to delay for 
5 years their beginning a State and local program ? 

Mr. Hacker. No; I don’t think so at all. 

As I would see it, the Federal program, the library services exten- 
sion program could be used as a springboard for the States to proceed 
with their own State programs. That is the whole purpose of the State 
programs that are contemplated, is to extend library service to rural 
onan and to improve library service in existing areas, both urban and 
rural, 

This library services bill is designed to encourage one of those parts 
of that program. I personally feel that they are mutually compatible 
and that, as a matter of fact, the Federal bill will stimulate the passage 
of the legislation that I have been referring to. 

Remember I am not referring to laws but to legislation that was in 
bill form. And we don’t all get our bills passed in 1 year. 

Mr. Mercaur. Thank you. 


Mr. Lanprum. Proceed. 


Mr. Hacker. In my opinion, the climate in the States is just right 
for the parese of the library services bill by this Congress. 

But 1 wish to tell you today of some of my personal observations 
made during the last 714 years which I have spent in extension activ- 
ities in two counties in New York State. 

From 1948 through 1953 I was associated with the Erie County 
Public Library in Buffalo, N. Y. Since January 1, 1954, I have been 
director of the Monroe County library system, with headquarters in 
Rochester. 

While these two counties are classed as metropolitan counties, I 
have had many dealings with rural towns as defined in this bill. Of 
the 25 towns in Erie County, 19 have populations less than 10,000, 
of which 8 have less than 3,000. Of the 19 towns in Monroe County, 
15 have less than 10,000 residents, and 6 of those have less than 3,000 
people in them, 

County library systems recently have been established in those two 
counties, thereby ac Sane free library service to all county residents, 
whether they be urban, surburban, or rural. 

The Erie County Public Library was established on January 1, 1948. 
It is a federation of independent city, town, village, and school dis- 
trict libraries, all financed by county and State-aid funds. 

The Monroe County library system was established in July 1952. 
It is a federation of independent city, town, village and school district 
libraries financed by local and State-aid funds. The county pays for 
the cost of bookmobile services. 

These two systems have revolutionized library service in their 
counties. 

Now every resident of those two counties has free access to all 
libraries in the county systems. The reader can use his countywide 
borrower’s card in any library. He can use the Buffalo or Rochester 
city libraries and his nearest town library interchangeably. He can 
borrow books from one library, for example, Rochester Public Library, 
and return them to his town library in Honeoye Falls. Nor does he 
have to seek out the city library for a book he needs that his town 
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library doesn’t own. The town of Ogden resident can tell his librarian 
in the Farmers Library in Spencerport that he needs information on 
fruit tree sprays and the book will come out on the next semiweekly 
delivery from the Rochester Public Library. If the Rochester Library 
doesn’t own it, the State Library in Albany is tried. This is our 
interlibrary loan service. These are some recent interloan requests 
from town library patrons in Monroe County that have been supplied : 

On the practical side, for example, material on the construction of 
a horse stall and corral; raising Black Angus beef cattle ; raising para- 
keets ; typing business letters ; how to wire new buildings and to mod- 
ernize old wiring ; fundamentals of investments; and selling real estate. 

On the hobby side, in Rochester we had an exhibit on the problems 
of the age by the Council of Social Agencies. We had books and other 
materials displayed for the readers. We had a request for a book on 
the Cumberland rifle, charcoal sketching, hunting, furniture antiques 
of Virginia, sewing encyclopedia, tanning leather, up-to-date informa- 
tion on Montana for a traveler. 

On the general reading side we have had requests from the towns 
for Toynbee’s Rise and Fall of Civilization, the Interpreter’s Bible, 
volume 1, Memoirs of Herbert Hoover, Volume 3, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Life of Mussolini and the Koran. 

I saw this service of interlibrary loans grow from 1,000 to 15,000 a 
year in a 5-year period in Erie County. In Monroe, interloans jumped 
60 percent in the second year, and are running 177 percent still higher 
in this, our third year. 

For those people who live in rural and suburban areas where there 
is no convenient town library, Monroe and Erie Counties operate book- 
mobiles—traveling libraries on wheels. 

As integral parts of the county system, these mobile units provide 
the same services to their patrons as the town libraries, on a regu- 
larly scheduled basis. A resident of Bushnell’s Basin in Monroe 
County can get a book on hydraulic engineering from the Rochester 
Public Library when the Monroe County bookmobile stops in his com- 
munity. He can, if he wishes, return the book later to the Fairport 
Public Library and it will get back to Rochester. Truly, the rural 
reader has almost all the advantages of a city library user. 

Town libraries benefit from participating in county systems, too. 
After they select their books, the books are ordered and processed 
centrally for them along with the books of all libraries in the county 
system. Thus, the town librarian is freed from many clerical opera- 
tions and can concentrate on book selection and public service—her 
two main jobs. The help and advice of a trained field worker is here 
for the asking. The town library also benefits from rotating collec- 
tions of books offered by the county library as supplements to the 
local book collections. 

Readers in the towns appreciate this extension of library service, 
too. Neither Erie nor Monroe County has any record of how many 
books are borrowed by town residents directly from the city libraries. 

But use of town libraries has skyrocketed. During the first 5 years 
of the Erie County Public Library book circulation in the towns out- 
side of Buffalo increased 850,000 volumes, a gain of 176 percent. In 
2 years town library circulation in Monroe increased 91,000 volumes, 
a 33 percent increase. And it is up another 25 percent in this, its 
third year. 
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The Monroe County library system, which I have been describing, 
would not exist today if it were not for the New York State library 
program adopted by the legislature in 1950 upon the recommenda- 
tion of Governor Dewey and the board of regents. I had the pleasure 
ef serving on the Governor’s committee on library aid that studied 
the statewide library situation, and drafted the State-aid legislation 
that encourages the establishment of county and multicounty library 
systems. 

“Mr. Lanprum. That was accomplished under Governor Dewey’s 
administration ? 

Mr. Hacker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Under whose leadership ? 

Mr. Hacker. It was under the leadership of both parties. We had 
wonderful bipartisan sees to effect that bill which passed the 
assembly and the senate by unanimous vote. We had the leaders of 
both parties speak for the bill. And I understand that our national 
bill has the same bipartisan support that the bill in our own New York 
State did have. 

I think libraries are one thing that are not generally a political 
issue, and both parties, I know, were very interested in seeing our bill 
passed in our State, and I hope they are in the Federal Government. 

New York’s is the most advanced State program in the Nation. An 
even newer system is the two-county unit in Clinton and Essex 
Counties in the Adirondack north country, an entirely rural area. 

And county library planners are at work in about 15 more counties 
right now. The main features that I like about the New York plan 
are its flexibility—every county system in the State is different—its 
emphasis upon local planning and initiative, and the absence of State 
bureaucratic control. It may be a bit slow that way, but it is democ- 
racy at its best. 

You may ask me why I appear before your committee advocating 
passage of the library services bill if New York State is so well off. 

First of all, because of my experiences with the success of larger 
units of library service, I hope to see the whole country and not just 
New York State covered with a pattern of library systems. Secondly, 
New York State still has a long way to go in the slow democratic 
process of informing the library people and citizens of the need for 
more county and multicounty systems. I can see where the library 
services bill can help our State. 

We need a larger State library extension staff to work with the local 
county library planners throughout the State. We should have a 
State-owned demonstration bookmobile available to be shown in every 
county in the State. Most people think that a bookmobile is a delivery 
truck. They have no conception that it is truly a library on wheels. 
We need a good motion picture film to depict the advantages of larger 
units of library service in every hamlet in the State. I am a member 
of a State library association committee that is working on just such 
a film. Our script outline and preliminary plans are just about fin- 
ished. We need $10,000 to finance the film’s production. We think 
that it will be good enough to use nationwide. 

Finally, we need to reexamine our State-aid incentives to metro- 
politan counties so that these key systems may be further encouraged 
to extend their central services to neighborhood rural counties that 
may wish to have them. 

63164—55——12 
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I am happy to report that, as of this week, I have heard good news. 
In my own county we are flanked by a group of strictly rural counties, 
two of which have recently had committees at work to see what can 
be done about extending service to their areas. They submitted a plan 
to the State education department to get an opinion on it. The opinion 
was favorable this week, and I think the two counties are going to join 
with my own county, which is a metropolitan county, to receive serv- 
ices they could not provide themselves. This will be truly extending 
urban services to rural counties. 

Another question that may be raised at these hearings is, If these 
larger units of library service are so great an improvement. why does 
the Federal Government have to get into the library act? Why don’t 
the States and counties establish them on their own initiative? 

My main answer to these questions is human nature. People are 
not wont to seek new ways without a bit of prodding. It seems to 
me that it is up to the Federal Government to show the States the 
way. And the States, in turn, should show the counties the way. 

I know that there would be no Monroe County library system or 
no Clinton-Essex library system in New York State if it weren’t for 
our State-aid law. They are working out very nicely, too. And, unless 
I miss my guess, there will not be very many strong State library pro- 
grams unless the Federal Government encourages the States to give 
some thought to their library problems. I sincerely hope that you 
gentlemen agree with me. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Hacker. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf ? 

Mr. Mercatr, [ have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to compliment the witness for bringing out two points with 
which the committee is concerned, one, that we are afraid that there 
might be considered some Federal control over books or personnel in 
this bill. And, as a professional librarian, we are relieved to know 
that you feel that there wouldn’t be any Federal control or any inter- 
ference with the local agencies. 

The second point is that we are wondering whether or not this is 
the right time to pass this type of incentive legislation. And, as a 
professional librarian familiar with the various State agencies, we 
are encouraged to have your statement that the climate of the United 
States is just right for the passage of this legislation. 

So your professional experience has been helpful to the committee 
with these two forthright statements. 

Mr. Hacker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Green! 

Mrs. Green. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. I don’t have any questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Moving along, we have here on the dais this morn- 
ing the Honorable Brooks Hays, Congressman from Arkansas, who 
has always been interested in things such as this committee has under 
consideration. He has requested permission to make a statement, 
and also the delightful privilege of presenting the next witness. I 
have conditioned permission to do that on the ground that he give 


the committee and the audience the benefit of one of his very, very fine 
stories. 
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If you will tell that story we will let you proceed with the privilege 


of presenting the next witness and making any statement you wish, 
Congressman Hays. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BROOKS HAYS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for putting it that 


way. 
it think you knew how badly I wanted to tell the story, and you have 
made it easy for me. 


I realize, Mr. Chairman, that the committee is very busy, and I 
shall not take much time. 

I am very grateful for the opportunity of presenting Mrs. Moore 
and for this added privilege of making a brief statement of my own 
views on the subject. 

Now, to make good on the commitment that you just referred to, 
I think it fits in very, very admirably, the story I want to tell about 
a Newton County farmer, where some of the wisest people in all the 
world reside. And if I make a plea for a program sponsored by the 
Federal Government to promote the progress of that area and its cul- 
tural life it is not that 1 feel they need something in the way of edu- 
cational buttress. They are already pretty well equipped for life. It 
is only because I think that they do need the advantages of access to 
current literature and the enrichment of life that comes with library 
service. They are, in that sense, a neglected people. And, of course, 
when I speak of Newton County I am thinking of many other counties 
in the rural areas of the United States that would have none of these 
benefits except through the State governments, and now, we hope, 
aided by the Federal Government, in getting books and current liter- 
ature to them. 

The story is told of an old man, an Arkansas farmer living in New- 
ton County, who had had a pretty good crop year and made a little 
money—not a whole lot, but enough over his expenses to take a trip 
to Memphis. 

This was a great experience, to go that far. He got on the bus and 
found himself sitting with a friendly traveling man, one of these city 
slickers that exude good will. He said to my farmer friend, “Would 
you like to make a little money playing a quiz game?” 

The'old man said, “I don’t know nothing about them. What are 
they ! 

“Well,” he said, “if you can answer questions you can make money.” 

The old man asked how that could be. 

He said, “Well, I ask yon something and if you don’t know you 
give meadollar. You ask me something and if I don’t know it I will 
give you a dollar.” 

The old man was too smart for that. He said, “No, I would lose 
money at that. I’m not educated, and I know you are.” And he 
said, “I wouldn’t be interested in that kind of a game.” 

Well, the city man said, “You should be entitled to a little advan- 
tage. We will just make it 50 cents if you can’t answer my questions, 
and I will give you a dollar if you ask me any I can’t answer.” 


The old man said, “Let’s just play that game. I think that’s all 
right.” 
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The city man said, “You start. What is your question?” 

The old man said, “What is it that’s got 2 heads, 6 wings, 2 tails, 
and it can’t fly a foot ?” 

The city man thought for a minute and said, “Well, I declare, I 
don’t know. Here’s your dollar. 

“What is it?” 

The old man said, “I don’t know either. Here’s your 50 cents.” 

I might say, too, Mr. Chairman, that I have the same attitude of 
humility about some of the questions with which this very busy com- 
mittee is dealing. I don’t know the answers, and I know that there 
are times when you feel they are very, very difficult to find. 

I think the House appreciates, if 1 might sav this—with very great 
sincerity—the hard work that this committee does. I don’t know of 
any committee that has more complicated problems of a wider variety 
than the Committee on Education and Labor. And we should try 
to make your work easy. It is very easy to come to a committee and 
say “Here is a program. It is a good program. You can’t find 
fault with it.” And yet it involves money and we stack up problems 
for the Appropriations Committee and for the Congress in future 

ears, 
. So, with all of my enthusiasm for a library services bill—and IL 
have been interested in it a long time; I had the honor of being the 
author of the first law, I suspect it was the first one, Mrs. Moore, in 
Arkansas to provide some State aid to county libraries. 

The first step in this great enterprise is getting good literature to 
our people. 

It was a very modest thing. I had plenty of help, but I was the 
young assistant attorney general of the State in 1925. And I have 
always taken pride in that fact. 

So I realize that there are some difficult angles, and I hope the com- 
mittee can resolve them because this is a good proposal. And some 
measure of this kind should be enacted, and without further delay. 

But I would like to joint in what appears to me to be a proper em- 
phasis upon its temporary character. Not that you want to foreclose 
a future Congress from setting up some kind of program if it should 
appear at that time to be wise, but I would like to see a record made 
that makes it evident from the very beginning that the Federal Govern- 
ment is capable of going into a project that, of necessity, should be 
temporary. In other words, that this service of stimulation on the 
part of the States can be made without a permanent burden upon the 
Federal budget. That isn’t easy. 

But the record ought to be built on that point, and then let a Con- 
gress 5 years from now survey the results. 

But I think it is a wise prediction. I believe it is unassailable that 
this can be confined to that stimulating service. 

I would like to see an honest, vigorous effort made in that direction. 

So I would predicate my endorsement of the measure upon that idea. 

I shal] not burden the committee with the recital of some of the basic 
reasons for Federal projection into educational service that I related 
when I was here in behalf of the school building construction bill. And 
yet many of those arguments can be advanced for this measure: 

The dispartity of income in the United States, the movement of 
people about the country, the neglect of rural areas in more than one 
realm of life. And that is one of the challenging problems of our time. 
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I looked over the statistics of my home county, Pope County, Ark. 
In 1855, 100 years ago, in the northern half of my county, which is a 
rural area, there were more people living in the communities and on 
the farms than there are today. 

I think that the shift of population, to some extent, is good. It 
represents some gains in the economic sense. But yet the families 
lived pretty close together in the little communities, the villages of that 
day, when 9 out of 10 families were probably engaged in farming ex- 
clusively ; had a social contact that the remote families today, for their 
scattered farm now, do not enjoy. 

And bookmobiles should be reaching them. That is, I think, a 
fairly typical situation. At any rate, it is not too isolated an example. 

So it is for that reason and a feeling that the Federal Government 
does have some responsibility to those people that I endose this bill. 
I know that many of these children that are growing up in these iso- 
lated places will be spending their adult years and living their lives in 
these cities, and there should be a better basis for their civic life. They 
could make a greater contribution if we should do this. 

Now it is my great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to present one of the 
outstanding women of my State, Mrs. Merlin Moore, chosen by popu- 
lar vote sponsored by one of the leading daily newspapers in our 
State recently, as the women of the year. And one of the factors in 
that selection was her interest in or service. She knows more 
about libraries than any nonprofessional worker in our State. She 
is a businesswoman and a civic leader, and I am sure the committee 
will hear her with profit. 

It isa delight to present Mrs. Merlin Moore. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Congressman Brooks Hays. 

And, Mrs. Moore, it is nice to have you with us. 

You have a statement, I assume. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE, CHAIRMAN, ARKANSAS 
LIBRARY COMMISSION, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mrs. Moors. I have a statement, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

lt is most fitting that Congressman Hays should be here at the 
same time that I am because, together, we have been working for 
rural libraries in Arkansas since 1925, as he mentioned. Prior, how- 
ever, to 1937 only a few of Arkansas’ larger cities had libraries, and 
even these were inadequately supported. 

Rural people were without library service of any kind except in a 
few instances where civic-minded—or, really, charitably minded— 
city library boards extended their services on a limited scale to nearby 
rural areas, this being done primarily, of course, because the people 
were trades people, and it was done really for business reasons. A 
survey a few years earlier showed that less than 3 percent of the rural 
population in Arkansas had access to a library. 

A single notable exception was in Jefferson County, Ark., where it 
was my own privilege to participate in the organization of a county 
library. This library was actually organized 1 year before the pas- 
sage of permissive legislation in 1927 by the State of Arkansas, which, 
for the first time, gave a legal basis for a county library service. This 
was the law which Congressman Hays just mentioned. Actually what 
happened was Jefferson County had hou operating a year and we 
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were told that if a single taxpayer objected to the use of public funds 
our service would have to be stopped. So we asked the assistant at- 
torney general, who then was Congressman Hays, to draft a bill 
which would legalize this country library, and help in other ways 
with county-library service, and this was done. 

In the first year of the operation of the Jefferson County Library, 
rural school children read more than 40,000 books. The significance 
of this is sesen when you know that these books were carried from 
school to school by teachers, school officials and parents who vol- 
unteered their services for this work. If you will, visualize how many 
more lives could have been enriched by the use of a bookmobile such 
as we have today. 

This rembarkable demonstration, together with the impetus of 
an unusually effective statewide WPA library project, stirred up 
public interest and support which resulted in the passage, in 1935, of 
legislation establishing the Arkansas Library Commission. 

The reason I give you this background is because many States, 
such as Connecticut and the New England States, have library sys- 
tems older even than their public school systems. But I point this 
out to you to show that we are comparatively new in Arkansas in 
establishing library service. 

The first appropriation for the work of this commission came in 
1937 and amounted to $50,000 per annum for 1937-88. Since that time 
there has been a steady increase in funds until the current appropria- 
tion per annum made by the 1955 general assembly amounts to 
$153,850. Although Arkansas is unfortunately a State which has 
never been able to raise sufficient revenues to pay for all needed serv- 
ices, the Arkansas Legislature has been constantly cognizant of 
library needs. It has consistently done its best to provide for library 
services. 

To demonstrate that we in Arkansas are not attempting to shirk 
our own responsibility, in seeking passage of the library services bill, 
I would like to mention one other think about the action of our last 
general assembly. 

Because of decreased State revenues, practically every State agency 
received a cut in appropriation for the 1955-57 biennium. Since all 
other agencies were being trimmed, the legislative council felt obliged 
to present a library appropriation budget which was somewhat 
smaller than for the previous biennium. When this appropriations 
came up for a vote, the legislature, without a dissenting vote in either 
House, restored the cut. 

The State of Arkansas is doing all that it presently can afford to 
do to provide county library services. Recognizing its financial in- 
ability to extend these services to one-third of our counties which are 
without any county library, the last general assembly passed a resolu- 
tion urging enactment of the library services bill. A copy of this 
resolution is attached to my testimony. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


ARKANSAS LEGISLATURE SENDS MEMORIAL ON LiBpRARY SERVICES BILL TO CONGRESS, 
FEeBsrRuaRY 1955 


Whereas there is an immediate need for the extension of public library serv- 
ice to the rural areas of the State of Arkansas ; and 

Whereas the State of Arkansas does not at present have sufficient funds with 
which to supply public library service to the rural areas of this State; and 
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Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States Senate 
bill 205 which authorized the appropriation of funds to the various States for use 


in extending public library services to rural areas without such services, or with 
inadequate services ; and 


Whereas Senate bill 205 would permit extension of public library services 
to the rural areas of the State of Arkansas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the 60th General Assembly of the State of 
Arkansas, the house of representatives concurring therein, does by this resolu- 
tion endorse said Senate bill 205, and urge that immediate hearings be held by 


Congress toward its passage, and further urge the immediate passage of the 
same ; and be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby instructed to transmit, within 
5 days after receipt thereof, a certified copy of this resolution to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the President of the Senate of the 84th Con- 
gress, and to each Member of the Congress from the State of Arkansas. 

Mrs. Moore. Fifty of our seventy-five counties are now organized 
under our county heats law. We are proud to have achieved this 
in less than 20 years. Even with this progress, however, we still have 
25 counties with a population of about one-half million whose only 
source of reading material is from tiny village libraries subsisting on 
a few hundred dollars a year inasmuch as they are usually supported 
by some women’s group—if they have these—or by mail service from 
the book collection maintained by the Arkansas Library Commission 
in Little Rock. 

Growth of Arkansas libararies has not only resulted from State 
aid, but from the support which the people have given on a local level. 
In 1941 a constitutional amendment was adopted permitting cities of 
5,000 or more to levy a tax of 1 mill for library purposes. By 1948 
rural citizens wanted to have the same light to tax themselves to pro- 
vide for libraries, and another constitutional amendment was adopted 
permitting counties to levy a similar 1-mill tax. Since that time 38 
of the 50 counties receiving State aid have levied a local library 
tax. Other counties will vote on such a tax at the next general election. 

To assure maximum local library support, the Arkansas Library 
Commission, since 1951, has not permitted any county library to be 
organized where this local tax had not first been voted. 

To point up the need for Federal assistance, I would like to discuss 
the situation which has arisen in several specific counties. Baxter 
County, for example, voted the 1-mill tax in 1952, but the proceeds 
amounted to less than $3,000 per year, which is obviously insufficient 
to establish and support the library. Because of the limited State 
funds, the commission cannot allow an establishment grant to buy an 
initial collection of books and pay the other expenses necessary for 
the establishment of this county library on a sound basis. 

Fulton and Sharp Counties, as other examples, have single county 
library service. They are desperately trying to maintain this service 
creditably. 

I wish to digress from my statement to say that under the present 
rules of the library commission these counties would not have been 
permitted to organize a single county library service. 

In Fulton County last year the millage tax amounted to $2,200. 
The county’s library-minded quorum court appropriated an identical 
amount from its limited county general fund to carry on. This really 
amounted to doubling their library tax. 

Sharp County had even less money. Revenue from the millage tax 
was only $1,700 last year. The quorum court gave an additional $500, 
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and, together with private friends of the library, bought a book truck, 
since sufficient money for a bookmobile was not available. _ 

These examples which I have mentioned show convincingly that 
the people are, on a local level, doing all the law allows and sometimes 
more to support their libraries. At present there simply is not 
enough taxable wealth in some of the counties to provide the barest 
essentials in the way of a decent library. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Moore, what is a quorum court 

Mrs. Moore. It is composed in Arkansas of the justices of the peace 
of the various townships, and they are the tax-levying court. 

Mr. Lanprvum. I see. ; 

Mrs. Moore. That is provided under our law. The county judge 
and the quorum court are the tax-levying group. 

Mr. Lanprum. It is an official group, not a voluntary organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Moore. It is an official governmental group which appropri- 
ates all the money of the county general fund which is not specifically 
tagged for certain purposes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you. 

Mrs. Moore. If the commission had available money to offer as an 
inducement, we could persuade several struggling libraries to con- 
solidate into a multicounty unit which, by a pooling of State and lo- 
cal resources, could be creditably maintained once the initial cost of 
setting up shop was out of the way. 

I digress here once again to say that the use of these incentive grants 
by our State commission has been most effective even though they 
have been very small. For example, we have tried to do this: where 
we have city libraries and county libraries operating in the same county 
we have used an incentive grant to persuade them to consolidate in 
order to reduce costs and give better service. And, even though that 
incentive grant has been small, it has been excellent bait which has 
caught the fish. 

In fairness, I think I should say that all of our counties, as men- 
tioned above, are not in this predicament. Some do have more ade- 
quate annual revenues from the 1-mill tax, running as high, for exam- 
ple, as $32,600 in Jefferson County, our top county in this tax field. 

In Arkansas, as in many other States, equality of assessments, upon 
the basis of which taxes are levied, is a problem. In Arkansas we are 
working on this problem. The 1955 general assembly enacted legis- 
lation which will bring about sewn in the equalization of 
assessments. 

I would like to digress further to say that I served on a citizen’s 
committee which worked on that problem and helped to make recom- 
mendations to the general assembly about our problem of equalizing 
taxes. 

These reforms will undoubtedly result in increased tax dollars. This 
will take time, however, and there is always the age-old scramble for 
tax dollars. It is our honest conviction that if, during the next 5 years 
Arkansas receives its share—approximately $165,000 annually—of 
money which would be ae under the library-services bill, 
we can handle our own problem after that. 

I would like to digress there to say that I realize and you would 
realize that we would not be able to support libraries in Arkansas as 
adequately as Mr. Hacker so ably presented from New York State, 
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but neither do we have homes or any of the other worldly goods in the 
same proportion as the New Yorkers have. We have not reached the 
stage of having 2 cars in every garage; we are still working on the 
matter of 2 chickens in every pot. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Moore, you evidently have some attraction be- 
cause I notice in the last few years you have attracted one of New 
York State’s most prominent citizens to come down and establish his 
residence there. 

Mrs. Moors. We have indeed. I am glad you mentioned that be- 
cause he is presently chairman of our industrial commission for the 
State, and we hope to lure some industries away from some of these 
other more industrial areas, and, thereby, increase the tax dollars in 
our part of the country. As an example, Mr. Rockefeller, as head of 
the tax commission, has already persuaded a bicycle plant to locate 
in Little Rock, something which will bring in a $20 million plant. 
That was his first plum which he brought to the State, the first of his 
good works, I might add. 

By using these Federal funds for the initial cost of opening new 
libraries, consolidation and improvement of existing libraries, we 
will have a sound basic library setup available to every county. By 
that time our tax reforms should be effective, and sufficient tax dollars 
for the continued operation of these libraries should be available. 

I have here, in that connection, a letter which could appropriately 
be read at this time from the Governor of our State, which says: 


Dear Mrs. Moore: I have read the prepared statement which you are to pre- 
sent to the subcommittee of the House of Representatives which is considering 
the library-services bill now before Congress. I wish to strongly endorse that 
statement. 

I would like to further state, and for you to communicate this to the sub- 
committee, that we in Arkansas are intent upon equalizing our property assess- 
ments. When this is done there should be substantially increased revenues for 
use by all units of local government to pay for needed services. I feel sure that 
throughout the State county libraries will receive their fair share of this 
increased revenue. 

I would particularly like to emphasize my agreement with that part of your 
statement which says that, while we can probably take care of our county 
library needs over a period of years, we are urgently in need of funds for 
immediate action. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orvat E. Fausus, Governor. 


I would like to present also for the record, Mr. Chairman, a letter 
to you from the Governor, who urges immediate and favorable action 
by this subcommittee. 

Mr. Lanprvum. Is there any objection to this becoming a part of the 


record ? 
(There was no response.) 

Mr. Lanprum. It will be received as a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

STaTE oF ARKANSAS, 
Little Rock, May 23, 1955. 
Hon. Pur LANDRUM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Library Services Bill, 
Committee on Labor and Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANDRUM: Because of its recognition of the critical need 
for funds to provide library service for many of the rural sections of Arkansas, 
the Arkansas General Assembly recently adopted a resolution requesting passage 
of the library services bill. I understand that a copy of this resolution has been 
furnished to your committee. 
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I would like to join with the members of the general assembly in urging adop- 
tion of this legislation. I sincerely hope that your subcommittee will report the 
bill out favorably and that it will be enacted at this session of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


Orvat BE. Fausus, Governor. 

Mrs. Moore. We are working on a detailed plan for use of the funds 
which would be available from the library services bill. In addition to 
the needs which have already been mentioned—library service for some 
500,000 people now without libraries, and strengthening weak 
libraries—we have a need for demonstration bookmobiles which could 
be placed on loan to local libraries so that the people might know first- 
hand the value of good bookmobile service. We are confident that such 
a demonstration project would result in means being found, aside from 
taxation, if necessary, of buying bookmobiles. if this is done ‘we 
believe that civic groups in Arkansas would respond to the challenge 
to provide them locally. At the present time the Arkansas Library 
Commission does not have the money to supply even one bookmobile 
for such demonstration. , 

I am glad Mr. Hays told a story. I had been listening to the testi- 
mony on Monday and I did not realize that I could, and I was afraid 
to tell a story before this apparently dignified and august body since 
no one else had. But since Mr. Hays has broken the ice I believe I 
would like to tell you a story. This is also about a mountain farmer 
who went to his local general store and found there some bananas. 
It was the first time he had ever seen any bananas, and he was very 
much interested in them. 

He said to the storekeeper, “What are these things over here, these 
yellow things that look a little like, png be a squash ¢” 

And the storekeeper said, “These are bananas.” 

The farmer said, “Well, what are bananas?” 

So the storekeeper said, “Well, it is a tropical fruit. It is a very 
delicious tropical fruit.” 

The man said, “So that’s what they are.” 

And he went off and sat down ona keg of nails in the corner and 
thought about it a little while longer, and came back. 

And the storekeeper said, “They are just 5 cents. Why don’t you 
buy one?” 

The man thought about it a little while, and he said, “No, I don’t be- 
lieve so. I believe I won’t buy any.” 

He came back in a few minutes and said, “Would they taste more 
like a peach or more like an apple?” 

So the storekeeper said, “Here, you don’t have to buy one. Just take 
one and eat it. I would like for you to know what they are. I won’t 
charge you. Take a banana.” 

The old farmer thought a minute and shook his head and said, “No, 
I don’t think I will do it. I already have a taste for too many things 
now that I can’t afford.” ' 

Now we firmly believe if we can get the Federal funds to supply this 
necessary inducement and the loan of these bookmobiles, that once 
these people in the rural communities where the bookmobiles would 
serve—for example, in Camden, Ark., which is amply able to afford 
to buy a bookmobile but they haven't yet tasted the banana—once they 
have tasted the banana, I feel there would be no doubt they would be a 
regular consumer of the tropical fruit. 
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In Arkansas we have the vision of the work that our libraries should 
do. Arkansas trustees and librarians are dedicated to this work, but 
we need money to make the vision a reality. Last week we concluded 
the last of 6 meetings, 1 in each congressional district in Arkansas, of 
local library trustees and county judges. The county judges are very 
important people in our State, and we always invite them to our library 
meetings. 

Strangely enough, they attend. They are greatly interested. In 
Arkansas, as well as in Texas, there have been some county judge elec- 
tions with one of the issues being the support of the county libraries, 
and, like in Texas, the one who wished to have the county library sup- 
ported has always been elected. 

These meetings of the trustees studied very carefully the needs in the 
congressional districts and local counties and what we would do with 
the money from the library services bill should we get it. We are al- 
ready starting on the local level to consider these things. 

So we are very optimistic and have great faith in what our Congress 
will do for us. 

At these meetings, without a single exception, resolutions were passed 
asking that the committee pass favorably on this bill and that the Con- 
gress enact it. 

By careful saving and planning—and I wish to stress this particular 
point—we can perhaps open one new county library a year. In 25 
years every county in the State would then have a library. But this 
would take a generation. The next generation would have available 
the reading material which is so essential for an understanding of the 
problems of modern living. 

We cannot afford to wait 25 years to have informed citizens who can 
act intelligently on the issues upon which they must pass judgment. 
If the money is made available to us through the library services bill 
we can extend library service to all counties in 5 years—not for the 
next generation but for this generation. The entire country will bene- 
fit as much as the individual States from this investment. 

I am glad that Congressman Hays mentioned the matter of the 
mobile population. Perhaps we might say that it would not be a con- 
cern of the Federal Government if all of our citizens in Arkansas 
stayed in Arkansas. But perhaps they might move to Montana or 
‘Oregon, and then we might have some difficulty there. 

I represent truly the grassroots. I have been sent here by the 
Arkansas librarians and trustees. My expenses here have been paid 
by this group. They are very eager to have me present to this com- 
mittee our needs. 

I wish also at this time to thank the committee and to tell them that 
while they did not participate in the paying of my expenses to come 
to testify before you, that the governmental affairs committee of Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce passed unanimously a resolution asking 
that this legislation be enacted. 

That concludes my formal] statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a map with some very graphic material that I would like to 
show after the committee questions me, if there are any questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Moore, I know, in behalf of the people of Montana, we would 
welcome any of the Arkansas citizens that would come up our way. 
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Like you, we have a lot of open spaces up there that need to be popu- 
lated. 

It has been suggested before this committee that the States and the 
local agencies are not yet ready to handle or to take the best advantage 
of this Federal-aid program that we want to start. But in your 
opinion Arkansas is all ready totakecare of it. Isthat right? 

Mrs. Moorr. We are more than ready. Since 1937, since the organi- 
zation of the Arkansas Library Commission under our law we are given 
the responsibility of administering the State aid, and also for super- 
vision of all the libraries in Arkansas. And that includes the school 
libraries. 

The citizens of Arkansas are used to accepting, and are eagerly ac- 
cepting, the recommendations of the State commission. And we would 
be charged under the law with setting up the plans for the use of this 
money for the library services bill. 

We have never had any difficulty at all, as I mentioned from these 
library meetings. If we make a change in our State-aid rules or any- 
thing of that sort, any change affecting the libraries, we first take it 
up with the people on a local level and work out what seems to be the 
most desirable thing. And the fact that we have never had a dissent- 
ing vote in our legislature against the library appropriation in Arkan- 
sas, I think, would indicate that the people, through their representa- 
tives, are definitely satisfied with the leadership, or else they would 
make it known to the general assembly who pass on our appropriations. 

Mr. Mercatr. Are you not afraid that once the people of Arkansas 
acquire a taste for this banana and start eating this tropical fruit they 
will insist that the Federal Government continue to supply them wit 
library services ? 

Mrs. Moors. No, sir; I am not at all afraid of that. They have all 
been told ahead of time. And I am sure that you would find every 
single library and every trustee and every citizen in Arkansas, in- 
terested in library services, is familiar with the provisions of this bill. 
And they have all been told ahead of time that this bill would be for a 
period of only 5 years. 

I think I can safely say that a great many of the sponsors of this 
legislation, including myself, would not be here if we thought this bill 
would extend longer than that. 

I do not think that it is necessary for the Federal Government to 
stay in the library field indefinitely. I do not feel it would be even 
wise for it to do so. 

I do think that it is necessary for us to have a program of stimula- 
tion. I do not consider this really Federal aid in the true sense, but, 
rather, a stimulation program. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes; I think that was a very good answer. 

I think you agree with Congressman Hays, then, that we must insist 
that this is a temporary, 5-year program and not a permanent program 
where the Federal Government would continue to subsidize State and 
local libraries. 

Mrs. Moore. Our program in Arkansas, as you have noticed by the 
testimony I have presented, is one where we have continually stressed 
that the libraries should be supported principally on the local level. 
And we have, by our regulations, insisted that the local support first 
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be enacted before we establish any more county libraries, which indi- 
cates that we believe that the closer to home the libraries are supported 
the better off we are. 

We have had four counties, for example, in the last year that voted 
a tax for county libraries that have never had county libraries in their 
counties at all. And they were the first that did that. 

We had 2 other counties where the tax was defeated by only 3 
votes. 

Our only concern in the library commission is the fact that the 
counties may vote the tax so fast that we don’t have State money to 
provide for the initial cost. 

And in these poor counties, I wish to point out—in Fulton County 
and Sharp County it costs just as much to buy a bookmobile as it does 
in the county that has adequate means to support it. Bookmobiles cost 
just as much for poor people as they do for rich people. Consequently, 
we are not yet ready to supply State funds. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. I would just say to Mrs. Moore and also Mr. Metcalf 
that we in Oregon have already welcomed a good many thousand, [ 
suspect, of the citizens of Arkansas. I am not sure whether it was the 
beautiful scenery or the mountains or the libraries they saw that at- 
tracted them. 

Mrs. Moore. I am familiar somewhat with the State of Oregon, 
both as to its library program and as to its scenery. It was my happy 
privilege to be a speaker for the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion last year and to work with your Oregon people in drafting some 
library legislation which they asked my advice about. 

Mrs. Green. Our library legislation is not as good as a lot of us 
would have it yet, I might say, too. 

On page 2 of your statement I noticed that you said in 1941 there 
wae a constitutional amendment that permitted the cities to tax them- 
selves. 

Do you mean to say that up until that time it was against the law? 

Mrs. Moore. Yes, it would be against the law because there was no 
law which permitted the cities to vote such a tax until 1941. 

Mrs. Green. And, as far as the counties were concerned, until 1948 ? 

Mrs. Moore. 1948. 

Now, up until 1948 the city councils might appropriate out of the 
general fund for support of a library, or our county quorum courts 
that I have mentioned might make an appropriation out of the gen- 
eral fund. But there was no law which would permit either a city 
or a county to vote a specific tax, all of the proceeds of which would 
vo to libraries. 

Mrs. Green. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. I just want to compliment Mrs. Moore on her exception- 
wy good statement. 

I had the privilege of having a nice visit with Mrs. Moore the other 
night to discuss this very bill, and it is a pleasure to have you here 
this —e and especially to have your Congressman, our good 
oo Brooks Hays of Arkansas. We are always glad to have him 

ore us. 
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Mrs. Moore. If the committee would indulge me about 2 more 
minutes, I would like to show this map. 

Mr. Lanprum. Before we go to the map, I believe the record should 
show a little more about you, which apparently, either you or Mr. 
Brooks Hays or both of you, through modesty, withheld from the 
committee. 

You are a businesswoman, as I understand it. 

Mrs. Moore. Yes; 1am. 

Mr. Lanprum. You are not a salaried employee ? 

Mrs. Moore. I am not a salaried employee. 

I had just been introduced to you by Congressman Hays, and I 
did not read my introductory paragraph. 

Mr. Lanprum. I have read it, but it still does not say anything 
except that you are hardheaded businesswoman. I am more inclined 
ve + he you are an intelligent businesswoman rather than hard- 

eaded. 

I want to know what sort of business you are in. 

Mrs. Moore. I am in the cafeteria business. My husband and I 
own and operate a cafeteria at 415 Main Street in Little Rock. It is 
an excellent place to eat, and I hope when you come there you will 
come in. 

Mr. Lanprum. We will be glad to see the map. 

Mrs. Moore. I would also like to say that I am a member of the 
American Library Association, the trustees section, and an officer in 
that association. I have been working for more than 30 years on a 
voluntary basis for the improvement of library service in Arkansas 
and in the nation. 

You have a small copy of this map in my testimony. I regret to 
say that we had only 27 copies of this small map which we tried to 
save for the committee members, not giving any to the press or any- 
body else who wanted one. I am told that there are 30 members of 
the committee. So I hope you will share your maps. 

Budget limitations, with which I am sure you would be familiar, 
prohibit us from ordering new maps. 

Mr. Coon. I don’t want to give mine away. I want to keep mine. 

Mrs. Moore. Fine. I feel complimented. 

(The map furnished by the witness was accepted by the committee, 
and is available for reference. ) 

Mrs. Moors. These counties shown in white are the counties where 
we have no library services at all unless there is a small village 
library, as I mentioned, perhaps mapborten by some civic group such 
as a woman’s club or something like that 

Now these multicounty units that I have mentioned here, the red 
show where we have four counties operating together as a single unit. 
In the southwest regional library the headquarters are at Nashville. 
Other counties have book collections and deposit stations over these 
areas. But the bookmobile headquarters are in Nashville, and the 4 
counties are 1 administrative unit. 

There is another reason also for doing that, as well as financial. I 
don’t know whether you gentlemen know it, but if you were on a 
library board you would know it, and that is that librarians are scarce 
as hens’ teeth. I don’t know why the vocational guidance people don’t 
urge more people to go into the study of library work. 
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They are very hard to get. And that is also another reason you 
can convince library boards to come together for administrative pur- 
poses, is because librarians are hard to get. 

You see we have 2 of these 4-county units. The ones in green indi- 
cate that they operate single-county units. 

Now some of these counties Mr. Hays mentioned. For example, up 
here. He mentioned Newton County, which you see-is a part of this 
four-county organization. 

Up in this area of Arkansas we have what the sociologists tell us 
are the purest Anglo-Saxons left in America. As a matter of fact, 
you hear some Shakespearean expressions quite commonly through 
that area that the people naturally use. 

Incidentally, before this county library was established we had 
nore individual borrowers from Newton County than from any other 
place in the State. Mr. Hays probably did not know that. That 
indicates that these people are readers if they have the opportunity 
to be. 

Here are the two counties I mentioned as being so poor, Fulton and 
Sharp Counties. If we had enough money, if we had, say, $25,000 
that we could offer and say “We will put into this multicounty unit 
$25,000 Federal funds to be used for the purchase of bookmobiles”— 
the State commission would decide what we would spend the money 
for—then we could persuade these people in these single, poor, individ- 
ual counties to come together and organize a multiple-county unit. 

The same thing happened right here. Here are Scott and Sebas- 
tian Counties which have a two-county unit. The county seat in 
Sebastian is Fort Smith. It is a good-sized city and has ample 
taxable wealth to support a good library service. On the other hand, 
Scott County is one of the poorest counties in the State. They voted 
the county library tax, and it would not provide enough money for 
them to supporta library. The State commission said to them: 


We cannot and will not put money into any new library which cannot support 
itself. What we must do is work out some other way for you. 


Then we went to Sebastian County and said: 


They are your neighbors; they trade with you. They spend their money in 
Fort Smith. We know you are interested in helping them. 

They were. They were very interested in helping them, and were 
sympathetic to their problem. But they also pointed out that they 
could not afford to take Scott County on as a liability: 


Our people who pay taxes here would not want to share that tax money with 
this county. 


So then we got the two boards together and said : 


With your consent, if the State will put into this a $25,000 grant to provide 
for the initial cost of setting this up, would you be willing? 
And you know it was amazing how much more charitably minded 
they were toward their neighbors when that much money was involved. 

So we did set up this multicounty unit, you see, with just a little 
incentive grant. 

Now we have the same thing already to go up here with these coun- 
ties. It is ready to go, but we don’t have the $25,000. We have no 
hope of getting the $25,000. With our school system and with our 
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budget and our public schools cut rigidly this year, and with other 
demands for the present tax dollars that we have, we have no hope 
of getting the money. It will take perhaps 5 years for our assess- 
ment plan that we mentioned to work. After that time I am sure 
we will have it. But in the meantime these people can do better by 
their libraries than they are now doing if they get the taste of the 
banana. 

You can see how this multicounty system does work. You see we 
have three counties here in a unit. We have 2 counties in this unit, 
and 2 in this one. And we do all the way from 2 to 4 counties. We 
have 1 area in the State where we think it will work to have 5 counties 
join together. And we perhaps would put $40,000 of this $165,000 
that we would hope to get into forming that particular unit. 

So, as I mentioned, being a hardheaded businesswoman, I can see 
where we can make these tax dollars do a great deal for the people 
in these areas and at the same time get them more interested in support 
of their own local libraries. 

Mrs. Green and gentlemen, I thank you for the privilege of coming 
here to testify. 

Mr. Lanprum. Wethank you, Mrs. Moore. 

We must move along. We have a long list, and we are pushed for 
time. 

We will hear next Mr. Wallace Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell, will you identify yourself for the record and proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 


OFFICE, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Campsett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Your previous witness was so important and so valuable I would 
very happily have given up my time to her with this one exception: 
she was so persuasive I was afraid all of that money was going to go 
to the State of Arkansas, 

I suppose in identification, in line with what I have heard just 
recently, I should identify myself personally. 

I was born in the great State of Montana, but stayed there only for 
3 months unfortunately, and spent most of my boyhood and youth 
days in the State of Oregon. I am very happy that we have two Mem- 
bers of the House from the State of Oregon on this committee, and I 
feel sure that this is one issue at least in which they are in complete 
agreement. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Campbell, we have all the members from the 
State of Montana on this committee. 

Mr. Campsett. I stand corrected. 

My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am director of the Washington 
office of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A., a national federation 
of consumer, service, and purchasing cooperatives. The league serves 
regional and national cooperatives with a direct membership of 2 
million families, 75 percent of whom are rural families. 
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The heart of the cooperative movement is in the rural areas in the 
Midwest States, and the majority of our membership comes from areas 
which would be served by the libraries proposed in the bill which is 
before you. We also include in membership the Credit Union National 
Association with 8 million members, and the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association with nearly 4 million family members. 

If the United States is to develop and expand its democratic base 
and character, it is important we make available to the people—all of 
the people—the facilities with which they can educate themselves and 
continue their education in their adult years. 

It is a matter of grave concern to us that almost 27 million people 
in the United States are without access to local public library service. 
Most of these people are in rural areas. More than 400 counties in 
the United States do not have a single public library within their 
borders. 

The bill—we should say bills which are before you, for 27 Mem- 
bers of the Congress have been concerned enough to introduce sepa- 
rate bills on this vital legislation—would not remedy all of the de- 
ficiencies, but would stimulate the various States and localities to help 
solve their own problem, just as we have done with equal validity in 
the case of vocational education, highways, agricultural extension, 
and the control of disease. 

We have very direct and personal interest in the purposes of the 
bill. We have been keenly interested in rural electrification, for 
example, not only because it brings power to the farm to help agri- 
cultural production but also because it brings electric lights for better 
reading and power to relieve enough of the load of hand labor so that 
the farmer, the farm wife, and the farm boy and girl have leisure 
time for education and culture. 

The Cooperative League gives this bill its wholehearted endorse- 
ment. The free public library is a unique American institution with 
roots going back to colonial times. In no other country has this part 
of the eductional system been developed as it has in the United States. 
It would be hard to estimate the contribution this institution has made 
to keeping our people informed, and in preserving our traditions of 
independent thinking by the citizen on the basis of access to the facts. 

It is, as you all recognize, more difficult and expensive to provide 
educational and cultural institutions and facilities in thinly settled 
areas than it is in large towns and cities. A relatively scattered 
las eager is inherently more expensive to serve. Rural families 

ave on the average a lower per capita money income. This does not 
mean, of course, that rural people are any less interested in educa- 
tional and cultural matters than city people. Nor does it mean the 
local, State, and Federal Governments have any less responsibility 
for providing public service in these areas than they do in urban com- 
munities, 

Yet the fact remains that almost 1 American citizen out of 6 has 
n@ access to public libraries or is provided with grossly inadequate 
service. We have made progress, but not enough. 

This bill proposes a 5-year Federal-State program costing the 
modest sum of $7.5 million a year to the Federal Government to prime 
the pump and to get library service to this neglected segment of our 
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population. When such service is demonstrated we are convinced 
that the local and State governments will continue it in large measure, 

We are living in a period of strain and crisis which may last for 
many years. We are investing large sums of public money to build 
up our productive resources and physical plant so as to be able to, 
carry the load of increased armaments for defense and yet maintain 
an adequate living standard. 

It is equally important to develop and to maintain our human re- 
sources, and particularly in our rural areas from which a more-than- 
proportionate share of our future citizens will come. 

The bill before you is a real contribution to this objective at a cost 
which is samierok. in a few cents per capita. Who can measure now 
the returns we have secured as a Nation from the wise investment of 
a portion of our public lands to the endowment of education at earlier 
periods in our history? This committee has a similar opportunity. 
to make a long-run contribution to the national welfare in acting fav- 
orably on the library services bill. 

On behalf of our members, so many of whom are among the one- 
sixth of our population without yan rote public library service, we 
urge you to approve this program and take one more step toward our 
historic goal of equalizing educational opportunity for all our citi- 
zens wherever they may live. 

Of all of the accomplishments of the Cooperative League since it was 
organized in 1916, we count as most important the educational work 
which has equipped pepe to help themselves. Although there are 
many forms me many illustrations of this education, the most import- 
ant and most dramatic has been the advisory council work in the State 


of Ohio which brings thousands of Ohio farmers together once a 
month to meet in their neighbors’ homes to discuss the pramwens prob- 


lems that face them. With this program, as with all education, an 
essential ingredient is the ready availability of resource material. 
The local library plays an important role in that regard. 

The Cooperative League congratulates those who have drafted this 
bill in that it prevents any possible danger of domination of the pro- 
gram by the Federal Government. It has an excellent formula for 
allocation of the available funds, and it stimulates equal or. greater 
State or local participation by its matching provisions. We are happy 
to give it our support. 

Mr. Lanprum. Have you finished with your statement ? 

Mr. Campse.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Green? 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions, but I am just delighted that a 
former resident of Oregon is here to testify in behalf of this bill. 

Mr. Campsett. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

Mrs. Clifford Jenkins. 

Is Mrs, Jenkins here? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. EDWARD R. GRAY, MEMBER, WASHINGTON 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF MRS. CLIFFORD N. 
JENKINS, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATION, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Gray. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Green, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, first I should like to identify myself. I am not Mrs. Clifford 
Jenkins. Iam appearing here for Mrs. Jenkins. 

I am Mrs. Edward R. Gray, a member of the Washington Commit- 
tee on Legislation for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
I am an active member of the organization, and I am representing Mrs. 
Jenkins, our national chairman. 

Mrs. Jenkins is just completing a very busy week in Chicago. As 
you may have read in the newspapers, the national congress has been 

10lding its annual convention and dedicating its new building. 

I, unfortunately, was compelled to stay here. So I am represent- 
ing Mrs. Jenkins, who is in Chicago. 

We all serve as volunteers in this organization, and it is in that 
capacity that I appear here today. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with its 914 mil- 
lion memberships, in 40,000 local.parent-teacher associations, is deeply 
grateful for the privilege of coming before you today in behalf of one 
need of community life. 

We congratulate the chairman of this special committee for calling 
hearings so quickly following the appointment of the committee. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is guided in its leg- 
islation program by policies that have been adopted by the several 
State branches that make up the national congress. Our policy on 
library service clearly states that : 

Public library service should be extended to all people on an equitable basis 
with special emphasis on needs in rural areas. Federal funds for public library 
service should be channeled through the United States Office of Education to 
State library services for use in promoting library service to the pattern best 
suited to State needs. Legislation providing Federal funds should be terminal, 
should insure minimum Federal and maximum local control, and should pro- 
vide for variable matching grants on an equalization basis. 

According to our procedures, any policy must have the endorsement 
of at least 30 State congresses before it can be considered on the leg- 
islative program. This statement has that endorsement, and we can 
therefore speak in behalf of the library services bill. 

A very real need exists in the rural communities and rural schools 
throughout the Nation for increased library resources. Books, physi- 
cal facilities and trained library personnel are badly needed for both 
public libraries and public-school libraries. 

It is said that about 27 million Americans are without access to 
public libraries, with about 90 percent: of these living in the rural 
areas. Repeated studies have shown that much of our business, pro- 
fessional and political leadership comes from the rural communities. 
It is essential, therefore, that the fundamental knowledges, skills, at- 
titudes and apprecriation which are so strongly influenced by library 
resources be strengthened by having the rural library resources ex- 
tended and increased. 
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The committee that has been studying juvenile delinquency, its causes 
and effects, has heard reference made to the problem of the comics. 
The Nation spends more each year for comics than for all books on 
both the elementary and secondary schools. Four times as much is 
spent on comics than is budgeted for all public libraries in the Nation. 


Much <a is placed on the dearth of reading habits, both in 
adults and youth, yet we do not provide reading materials. Perhaps 
one reason for the growth of the comic book habit can be traced to 
the lack of library facilities. Let’s think about the importance of 
substituting library services for the comic book habit. 

In the interest of saving your time, I will omit the next two para- 
graphs of my prepared statement. You have heard many witnesses 
who have spoken very ably on the need. 

I would just like to conclude very quickly with this prepared state- 
ment. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers believes in the prin- 
ciple of this bill. It is wholeheartedly in favor of the library services 
bill. 

We believe that all children are our’children. It is for the children 
who are deprived of library services that we plead today. One of our 
objectives is to raise the standard of home life. Reading in the family 
is one requisite of a good standard of living. Without Riise many 
families are deprived of this experience of reading together, and of 
establishing good reading habits. It is then that they turn to a sub- 
stitute—the tabloid, the comic or one of the trashy type of pocket 
books. The American culture is at stake today when so many of our 
population are deprived of the pleasures and privileges of reading 
facilities. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has faith that you 
will find the way to approve the library services bill and will report 
it favorably from your committee. We know that you will keep faith 
with the children of America, their parents and their teachers. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. That concludes the pre- 
pared statement which I brought today. 

As I was coming down on the streetcar this morning, though, I had 
one other thought that I would like to add, if I may. 

Through the years as I have driven over many States in this great 
country of ours I have been impressed in many cities with the fact 
that the library, the Carnegie Library, is one of the landmarks, one 
of the chief sources of civic pride. It is one of the buildings that one 
finds on post cards in every city where they are available. 

These libraries were given because of the faith and vision of one 
man who, through a life of early deprivation and hardship, had 
learned to value having access to the accumulated wisdom of the ages. 
And he knew that the citizens of America in the future needed and 
should have these facilities. 

I don’t believe that when he gave the libraries he asked the com- 
munities whether they were going to be asking him for additional 
fundslater. I don’t think he felt that was important. 

Today I am afraid we have no more Andrew Carnegies, and I don’t 
know that our tax structure is going to permit that they could develop, 
so that it seems the time has come for our Congress to follow the vision 
and the leadership of Andrew Carnegie by appropriating funds for 
library facilities in the areas that do not have those services at present. 
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Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you. 

Do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. Over the years, of course, I have known that the Con- 

ess of Parents and Teachers has been very much concerned about 

ibrary service, and I am delighted that you could appear here, Mrs. 
Gray, to give that to the committee. 

I think your last point is very well taken in regard to the Carnegie 
libraries over the land being landmarks, something that the citizens 
can point to with pride. 

Mrs. Gray. I think the citizens have taken over those gifts from 
one man, and have developed them far beyond perhaps even his great 
vision when he made those grants. So that, from experience, we can 
say with assurance that when the library services are given to the new 
areas, to people who have not had those opportunities before, they will 
carry on, they will contribute on their own as they see the advantages 
and appreciate what a library can offer. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you very much, Mrs. Gray. 

Mrs. Gray. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. The next witness is Mr. James G. Patton, president 
of the National Farmers Union. 

Is this Mr. Patton ? 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF JAMES 
G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MISS SARAH SHAVER, WASHINGTON LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICE OFFICE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I am Reuben Johnson, legislative 
assistant, National Farmers Union, and I have the brief statement of 
Mr. James G. Patton, president of the National Farmers Union, which 
I would like to read to the committee at this time. 

I would like the record to show that I have with me here today 
Miss Sarah Shaver of the Washington legislative service office. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the library-services 
bill to extend library facilities to rural areas without such service or 
with inadequate services is fully supported by the National Farmers 
Union. Our interest in this piece of legislation is patent in that we 
represent many of the rural areas which will be helped directly by 
this bill. However, we support this bill 100 percent, believing it is not 
only in the interest of those living in rural areas but in the interest of 
the Nation asa whole. 

It is imperative today that farm families have as much opportunity 
as urban dwellers to use modern information facilities. But the facts 
show that they do not. In North Dakota, for instance, 59.1 percent of 
the total population is without any sort of local library service. There 
are only 13 States in the entire Nation in which there is less than 10 
percent of the population without local libraries. 
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This measure of our quantitative lack of library facilities is shock- 
ing enough. But when we consider that included in these service statis- 
tics is every sort of inadequate, old-fashioned, and obsolete library im- 
aginable, the need for Federal aid to insure equal opportunity for all 
our people regardless of where they live becomes more urgent. 

There are only three States in the Union which provide per capita 
expenditures of the level recommended by the American Library Asso- 
ciation to meet minimum standards. The significance is that many 
States and local areas have limited funds with which to extend library 
service to rural areas. When money is available it is spent in highly 
— localities and rural people get no library service facilities 
at all. 

The overwhelming majority of counties which lack an adequate 
library service are in rural areas. Rural districts traditionally suffer 
from the lack of educational fe~ilities in general. Rural areas, because 
of the sparse population and inadequate funds from taxation, are un- 
able to provide libraries necessary for their cultural, social, and 
economic development. The library services bill is urgently needed if 
a solution to this problem is to be found. 

Part of the oldest American tradition has been our belief that every- 
one should have the opportunity to participate fully in our society. 
Out of this concept has come our greatest strength. But the times are 
changing, and today we are living in a vastly more complex world 
where interest and ambition alone are not enough in order to succeed 
as citizens or as a nation. It is more important than ever that all our 

ple have access to a maze of information not only on technical sub- 
jects but also on social changes, foreign developments, historical trends, 
political and economic conditions. 

The chance to learn has always been of greatest importance to us, 
and wherever Americans have settled they have built schools so that 
their children might be educated. But today it is even more necessary 
than it has ever been to recognize that we must extend the means of con- 


tinuing to learn to our adult poraleen. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to interject at this point an experience 
that I have witnessed in connection with high school libraries. 
In some rural areas the high school library is the most adequately 
uipped of any available’to rural people. WW hensieer Fithids or Mary 
take a book out and take it home it seems that mother and father and 
some of the older brothers and sisters want to read it, too. That means 
that these books are kept out of the library, the school library, longer 
than they would be otherwise. And it seems that some of the pressure 
on school libraries, which are all too limited, would be relieved if we 
had some sort of program to make it possible for mother and father and 
older brothers and sisters to get the books that they would like to read. 
The average American both in the city and on the farm today has 
the prospect of a longer and more productive life due to scientific 
advances of the past and the present. However, the average Ameri- 
can also faces a more difficult situation than did his fathers. The 
education that is obtained during a man’s first 20 years must be con- 
stantly adapted today if we are to have an informed public. 
Countries such as Korea or Indochina, phrases such as radioactive 
fallout, and even the term “automation” loom large in all of our 
lives. Improved communication via the press, radio, and television 
bring news of these events into our lives. But in the interest of our 
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Nation as a whole we must not fail to provide opportunities for people, 
whether they live in the city or the country, to explore further and to 
evaluate what they hear or read upon the basis of wider knowledge. 

We feel that development of rural libraries is necessary for the 
technical progress of the country. We feel also that it is even more 
necessary for social and economic development. Understanding of 
our social and economic system generally lags far behind technical 
development. Such understanding is absolutely necessary if we are 
to maintain our democratic society. 

National Farmers Union favors provisions of the bill under which 
each State is to work out a rural library service program tailored to 
fit its particular needs. We think it is important that selection of 
books, material, and personnel be left to people within the respective 
States who are most familiar with local problems and needs in the 
educational sphere. 

As we understand provisions of the bill, funds are authorized to be 
apportioned to the States whenever a library service program is estab- 
lished in accordance with the objectives defined in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we urge the committee to consider favorably the 
legislation before you in order that we might provide needed library 
service facilities to rural people who do not have them or who have 
inadequate facilities at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions, thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanprum. The next witness is Miss Sallie Farrell. 


STATEMENT OF SALLIE FARRELL, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, 
LOUISIANA STATE LIBRARY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


Miss Farrell, you are the field representative for the Louisana 
State Library ? 

Miss Farreiy. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. I might say for the record that Mr. Thompson, Con- 

an Thompson from Louisiana, spoke to me about you and about 
his concern and feeling for this legislation. He has submitted a state- 
ment for the record. 

With that, will a identify yourself and proceed. 

Miss Farreti. Thank you very much. 

I have been wracking my brain trying to think, Mr. Chairman, 
about some connection or association or tie I had with Montana and 
Oregon, but I have not been able to. 

However, I did check you, Mr. Landrum, in Who’s Who in America, 
and I found that you did attend our State university for a year. So 
that is sort of a tie with the chairman. 

I am delighted to be here. 

Mr. Lanprum. It was a very pleasant period of my life. 

Miss Farretu. I am sure that I was of aa to appear before this 
committee for two reasons. First, because part of my job as field repre- 
sentative for the Louisiana State Library in Louisiana is persuading 
both State and county officials that the importance of libraries justifies 
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their support by public funds. Second, I believe I was asked to testify 

before you because the philosophy of the library development. plan 

in Louisiana is that of the library services bill. That is, the State 

furnishes funds for library establishment on a temporary basis in or- 

or, to stimulate and encourage local library support on a permanent 
asis. 

This legislation which you are considering this week and which is of 
much concern to all of us will do the same thing for the whole United 
States, we think, that our plan is doing for Louisiana. 

30 years ago in Louisiana there was no library service at all to 
rural areas, Today 41 out of 64 parishes—we call them parishes, as 
you know, instead of counties, in Louisiana—have parish-wide library 
service. And may I interject here in my testimony to say that we 
are not bragging about this record; 41 out of 64 for a period of 30 
years is not too good. 

I do think it is significant to note here, though, that 37 of this num- 
ber, this total of 41, had access to library service for the first time 
through library demonstrations, Also noteworthy is the fact that 
for the first 5 years of the Louisiana State Library program, and we 
bring Mr, Andrew Carnegie into this testimony again, the Carnegie 
Corp. provided funds to demonstrate to Louisianians the value of 
libraries. These outside funds showed the people and officials what 
a State library agency could do and did make the difference in 
Louisiana’s future library program. 

We who are so interested in the passage of this bill believe it is a 
responsibility of our Federal Government to provide funds that will 
give an impetus to library development in each of the States. 

Under the Louisiana library demonstration plan the State library 


brings thousands of books into a parish and sets up a library system 
of branch libraries and a bookmobile service so that nobody has to go 
far for the books he wants and needs. 

The State library operates the system fora year’strial period. Dur- 
ing that time the greater part of the expense is borne by the State with 
the parish, or county, ait, | certain overhead expenses. At the 


end of the demonstration perio 
parish to continue the service. 

If local support is assured the State library leaves the books in the 
parish on an indefinite loan, and the bookmobile, until such time as the 
parish can replace it. 

This demonstration plan in Louisiana is nanytt what the name 
implies. The State library works on the theory that the people of 
a parish are willing to support their library locally after seeing 
efficient library service demonstrated for 1 year. 

I remember in the 80th Congress when a subcommittee was con- 
sidering similar library legislation a congressman observed that sev- 
eral of the States were making commendable progress without benefit 
of Federal funds. 

May I say that many local and State governments are making 
vigorous efforts on behalf of the establishment of libraries, How- 
ever, in many areas where neither taxpayers nor governing authorities 
have ever enjoyed or benefited from good library service, progress is 
slow and support inadequate because the community does not recog- 
nize a library’s educational values. 


it becomes the responsibility of the 
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We feel that the Federal funds which will be made available under 
this act will stimulate library development nationally in a way that 
could never be done without this Federal assistance. 

We in Louisiana are enthusiastic about this legislation because it 
does have a definite terminal point. That, of course, has been reiter- 
ated this morning and it is terribly significant, I think. 

In Louisiana our State grants to parishes are discontinued at the 
end of 1 year. Under this legislation, Federal funds would cease at 
the end of the 5-year period. It would be up to each State to make 
the best of these grants for the 5-year term. And I do think we are 
ready for it. 

In the Louisiana plan the local governing body, as I have already 
mentioned, participates financially from the beginning. Under the 
proposed Federal legislation the States must contribute from the 
outset. 

We Louisianians like the library services bill for these specific 
reasons: We sincerely believe that the expanded 5-year program will 
encourage our State legislature to increase our biennial appropria- 
tion. The funds will help us to demonstrate better the extension and 
strengthening of library service. The 5-year program will do much 
to raise libraries to their proper rank as adult education agencies, 
and, in the eyes of governing bodies, will make them worthy of more 
adequate support. 

We in Louisiana like the flexibility of the bill which will make it 

ssible for each State to vary its plan according to its needs. Some 
States may have demonstrations of library service such as we have 
in Louisiana; others may strengthen inadequate libraries by provid- 
ing increased book stock, additional personnel or bookmobile service 
or all three. Some States may reorganize county libraries into re- 
gional services operating more efficiently and more economically, as 
Mrs. Moore showed you so graphically onthe. map. 

We are glad, too, that under the act each State library agency will 
have complete control of the program in its State. 

We heartily endorse the provision that no State may reduce its 
expenditure for public library service and be eligible for Federal 
allotments. 

So often when we are considering appropriations for hospitals, 

schools, or libraries we lose sight of the individual who will profit from 
these services. I am thinking now about a young 14-year-old boy 
living in a rural] community without a library who, several weeks ago, 
walked wide eyed into our State library and said, “You mean I can 
borrow any of these books?” 
_ He went home 25 miles from the State capital with books on pioneer- 
ing in the West and books on the War Between the States under his 
arm, happy, tremendously happy in his discovery of the wonderful 
world o ks. 

Testimonials such as these explain why librarians, trustees, civic, 
education, veterans, and farm organizations and library-minded citi- 
zens throughout our country are supporting the library services bill. 

They also are a reason for the bipartisan support this legislation has. 
And may I read just a few brief testimonials to you. 


I do not have the means to go on to college, but, thanks to the library, that 
cannot keep me from bettering my education. 
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Another one: 


I passed the exam for citizenship, thanks to you for sending the right kind of 
books for me to read. They really did help me a lot. 


Another: 


I want to thank you for your kind cooperation in lending me books which have 


finally enabled me to establish a growing typing and mimeographing business I 
operate in my home. 


And, finally—TI like this one: 
I feel that I’m the richest woman in the world since finding the library. 


I remember several months ago a priest who was appealing to a local 
governing body for funds for a demonstration library in south Louisi- 
ana said to the members of this body: 

Gentlemen, if this library brings out greatness in but one of your children it 
will be a good investment. 

And, in conclusion, may I say that I agree with the priest, that the 
expenditures which the library services bill calls for would be a good 
and sound 5-year investment of public funds. The dividends—in a 
better informed and enriched citizenry, resulting from an accelerated 
extension program throughout rural America—will more than justify 
the cost to our Government. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Miss Farrell. 

Miss Farre.u. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I might file an article 
that 24 tga in a recent issue of the Wilson Libary Bulletin entitled 
“How To Build a Fire.” It is about bookmobile service in Arizona. 

Would that be permissible? 

Mr. Lanprum. We will be glad to receive that for the files. 

(The supplemental information furnished by the witness was ac- 
cepted by the committee, and is available for reference. ) 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, the witness has anticipated all my 
questions. So Ihave none. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions, 

Mr. Lanprum. Miss Farrell, we thank you for your delightful state- 
ment. We appreciate your coming. 

I would like to ask one or two questions myself. 

You are an employee of the State of Louisiana; is that right? 

Miss Farrewu. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you work out of the State capitol ? 

Miss Farrety. Yes. I travel all over the State. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you have come here as a representative of the 
State government and the Division of Louisiana State Library Service 
Is that correct ? 

Miss Farrewx. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. That isall. Thank you. 

Miss Farrett. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. The next witness is Miss Frances Hamilton. You 
may proceed, Miss Hamilton. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCES HAMILTON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Miss Hamitron. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Green, and members of the 
committee, I ani Frances Hamilton, the executive secretary of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education International. 

The purposes of the association are to work for education and the 
well-being of children through all media that are possible. The asso- 
ciation includes 80,000 members, many of whom are teachers; others 
are librarians, many are parents, and all are concerned with children. 

I am appearing here today for this association in support of the 
library services bill to promote the further development of public li- 
brary service in rural areas. 

As an association, our members, each 2 years, prepare for the future 
2 years a plan of action. Over the period of time in which this has 
been the practice each plan of action has stated the need to work for 
further and greater facilities for the broad social and cultural develop- 
ment of children, 

We believe that children grow, learn, change, and develop, each in 
his own way, and that public libraries are vital in the kind of environ- 
ment which will promote the optimum growth of children. 

We believe that experiences are basic to their learning, and that 
materials accessible to and properly used by children contribute to 
their living and learning. 

Public libraries, through the services they render to children, can 
provide many of the experiences that are important to their satisfac- 
tory development. 

We are grateful that in many communities children enjoy library 
experiences. Other children, some of whom live in rural areas, are less 
fortunate. While appropriate materials are available, many places 
for children’s use, some of them have no opportunities to use them. In 
some communities there is still inadequate provision for the use of 
children’s leisure time. Many agencies strive for it; many kinds of 
experiences present themselves; not all are worthwhile learning ex- 
periences. 

Library extension as an opportunity would make many children 
able to use leisure time wisely. 

We feel that we must all continue to work so that all children may 
have library resources available to them for work, for study and for 
pleasure. The provisions in the bills which you will consider would 
make possible the extension of public library services to children in 
small towns, villages, and farming communities where those sérvices 
are not now available or where, at most, they are inadequate. 

The association urges the passage of the library services legislation 

ou have before you so that all children may have ready access to 
is and to the happiness, the satisfaction, and the wisdom to be 
found in them. 

That is all of my prepared statement, but I would like to add this 
that, in addition to representing an association of a large number o 

ople who share this concern, I am not from Arkansas, not from 

regon, but Iam from Missouri. And I suppose it is because of that 
that I was particularly intrigued with what has happened in one com- 
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munity that shows the value of books and shows also what the efforts 
of other interested citizens will do, although Andrew Carnegie was not 
a to extend himself far enough to reach the small town of Buffalo, 

0. 

The library was one that had some books that had been published 
since 1930. Most of them had been in the under-a-dollar list that came 
from a supply house. Most of them had no great literary value. A 
citizen from one of the larger Missouri cities thought that he might be 
able to do something about it. 

So, in small quantities, he placed in the school library good books 
for children. The good books for children were handled with a kind 
of care that none of the under-a-dollar books or before-1930 books had 
been. And the school library extended not its walls but its use to the 
whole community. 

A very noticeable change has taken place there in the reading level, 
in the reading interest, in the cultural outlook of that community. 

We think it important that towns smaller than Buffalo, the cross- 
roads that are scarcely noticeable on the map, be supplied with library 
service. To perform miracles? Yes, I think for our children. Also 
for the adults that they know they will become in the future. 

I hope that, now that we have recognized that libraries do not have 
to be built entirely of marble and stone and for the ages but that 
bookmobiles increase the flexibility of the library and the opportuni- 
ties that are available, that the library services bill will be passed so 
that every possible means of making books, of making learning more 
expressible will be used. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Miss Hamilton. 
Next is Mrs. Kay B. Moore, of Whortonsville, N. C. 
Is that correct ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. KAY B. MOORE, WHORTONSVILLE, N. C. 


Mrs. Moore. It is now, but it was originally the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Lanprum. Why anyone would move from Savannah, Ga., to 
Whortonsville I don’t ie 

Mrs. Moorr. You haven’t seen Pamlico Sound. It is even prettier 
than Puget Sound. 

I resent. all the stories you have been telling on the farmers because 
Tama farmer, and my stories are on fishermen. 

T live on a farm in Pamlico County, N. C. Pamlico County lies on 
the eastern coast of North Carolina, and is a strictly rural county 
of approximately 10,000 people. We have no industries, no drugstore, 
no magazine stands, no department stores, no libraries, and our dis- 
tances between communities and homes are great. Our largest com- 
munity has about 500 people, and the nearest town of any size to my 
farm is New Bern, N. C., which is about 35 miles away. We have only 
a a school libraries, all inadequate, and*they are for schoolchildren 
only. 

They are so inadequate my child came home from school one day 
and said : 


Mammy, I wish you would go and see the school books we have down there. 
They are so old they are collectors’ items. 
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In 1949, through the initiative and help of the New Bern Library 
and the library commission of Raleigh, N. C., a bookmobile service 
was sent into Pamlico County. This bookmobile operates in two 
counties, Craven and Pamlico. Since there are 100 widely scattered 
stops in these two counties it is impossible to visit each of these more 
than once a month. The bookmobile stops are at people’s homes, 
grocery stores, crossroads, county schools—in fact, anywhere that 
people can gather. Every effort has been made to arrange for stops 
so that these people do not have to walk or row a boat more than a mile 
and a half. 

Personally, I was so grateful for the bookmobile that I volunteered 
my services, and for the past 5 years I have been working as an 
assistant without pay on the bookmobile when it was operating In 
Pamlico County, which amounts to 2 weeks in each month. 

When the bookmobile first came into Pamlico County most of the 
people were suspicious and wanted to know what is a bookmobile. 
And when it was explained that a bookmobile was a library on wheels 
they were still in doubt about what use it would serve, since probably 
none of them had ever been inside of a library in their entire lives. 
They wanted to know what it would cost them to get books from the 
bookmobile, and when they were told that the bookmobile services 
were free they culd hardly believe it. 

So from that small beginning in 1949 we put out in Pamlico County 
last year more than 25,000 books, all of which were read, enjoyed, and 
then returned to the bookmobile. 

Not only does our bookmobile supply books to individuals, but it 
furnishes books to the schools for required reading. We supply 
fishermen who fish the water of Pamlico Sound with books which they 
take to sea with them. We supply every community in the county 
and are reaching into every farmhouse in the county, but we do only 
a portion of what we could do if we had more books. 

We, frankly, are out of books. We allow the children now, today, 
two boeks per month to read. When we give books to the schools, we 
will say a class that has 50 students in it, we only can give them 25 
books. We just don’t have enough books to go around. And our 
bookmobile, unfortunately, is‘falling*apart. We have got it wired 
together with bailing wire to keep it together, and we are pushing it 
through as best we can. But now we need help. 

The people of Pamlico County are hungry for reading material 
and are hungry to learn. They want to know more about music, 
painting, history and science, and the bookmobile supplies the only 
contact with this sort of culture today. Particularly because of 
interest generated by books from the bookmobile, we have recently, 
this last year, organized 2 Boy Scout troops and 1 Girl Scout troop. 

Our county has difficulty in meeting all the demands that are made 
upon it for the usual governmental services. Yet it has been able to 
squeeze $600 a year to help defray the a of the bookmobile 
out of a very tight budget. We now need help in North Carolina. 
We need more books for we do not have enough to meet the demands 
made upon us. We need newer and better bookmobiles. We are un- 
able to even continue the services we have been giving in the past 
without additional funds. 
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If Congress sees fit to pass this library services bill it will mean 


more books for people in rural areas of the country, like our county. 
I beg this committee to act in a sympathetic manner. 


Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Moore, we notice you are a constituent of the 


chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, Mr. Graham 
Barden. 


Mrs. Moors. I don’t know Mr. Barden personally. I understand 
he is down in Pamlico County now fishing. 


Mr. Lanprum. We hoped perhaps you knew him well enough to 
tell some fishing stories on him. 


Mrs. Moore. I can’t tell them out here. I could tell them to you in 
a hall quietly. 


Mr, Lanprum. I am sure that he would be delighted to know that 
you haye appeared before the committee. And we are delighted, I 
assure you, to have your testimony. 

Mr. Metcalf, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you. 

Mrs. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. George Riley. 

Miss Bennett. We called Mr. Riley, and he is having to send his 
statement because he was not able to come. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objections, we will let Mr. Riley’s state- 
ment be accepted for the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF GeorGE D. Rriey, MeMBeER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor continues its support of the several bills 
before your committee to provide public-library service to rural areas. 

Almost all other conveniences and necessities have been taken to those areas. 
We believe our rural populations are entitled to receive the full benefits of this 
bill which provides $7,500,000 for each of 4 years starting with July 1, 1955, for 
extension of this service to those in the more remote regions of the country and 
to those living in the Virgin Islands. 

Lack of progress in obtaining the proper facilities for everyday life is not a 
problem peculiar to certain sections of the United States. Failure to obtain 
opportunities in any one region becomes likewise a problem of all the citizens of 
all the Nation, across State lines, and in all directions. 

Our rural populations have the same right to a feeling of belonging as do all 
other segments of those in this bright land of life in the American way. 

Public libraries today are a direct adjunct to our school systems. Students 
can expect, under favorable conditions, to learn as much in their auxiliary 
studies through books in public circulation as they can in their classroom and 
homework. In this sense public libraries are an essential as a built-in feature of 
everyday life, aside from the benefits to be derived by adult readers. 

Your committee will receive explanations of the bill with a direct bearing upon 
conditions which will be met by the administration of this legislation. We leave 
these details tu those who are closest to the situation. 

We do wish to bespeak the encouragement of the American Federation of 
Labor in reporting the legislation and express the further hope that a minimum 
of delay, now that the present session is well on its way, will ensue in your 
taking final action. 


Mr. Lanprum. Mrs. Fred Bull. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. F. L. BULL, ON BEHALF OF THE MARYLAND 
COUNCIL OF HOMEMAKERS AND THE NATIONAL HOME DEMON- 
STRATION COUNCIL 


Mrs. Butz. Mr. Chairman, and the distinguished members of the 
committee, I am Mrs. F. L. Bull from Maryland, representing the 
Maryland Council of Homemakers and the National Home Demon- 
stration Council. 

If the chairman will give me permission, I would like to digress 
from the printed report, and speak extemporaneously. 
eae Lanprum. Proceed with whatever statement you have, Mrs. 
ull. 

Mrs. Buu. I also am reminded of some good stories, but I am not 
going to take your time to tell them now. 

I would like you to know that I truly represent the grassroots level. 
I am a lay person. I am just an hii omemaker and mother. I 
have lived all my life in a rural area of Harford County, Md., and I 
am a product of the public schools and the State university. 

I thought I would not discuss at all the technicalities of the library 
bills but try to inform you of the continuing interest of the thousands 
of rural women in organized clubs throughout the United States who 
have long been interested in extending and improving library services 
in the rural areas. 

It was astounding to me to learn that 1 in 3 persons in this country 
has no available library services, and that 1 more in 3 has very inade- 
quate library service. 

Our homemakers’ clubs, as you know, are organized in practically 
every crossroads rural community all over the country as a part of 
the Federal extension program of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Every club has a program of study on the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural phases of rural life and family living. We study 
not only this country but other countries of the world. 

These programs in the past have included such topics as the Atlantic 
Charter, the United Nations, the FOA, the point 4 program, the con- 
servation of natural resources, health, safety, international relations, 
and many other subjects. 

When we studied these I recall more than 10 years ago in Harford 
County how the rural women bought books on those subjects and 
pares them in traveling baskets which they loaned to other clubs. 

ause of this interest in the county, the public became willing to 
buy books and to furnish a more adequate service. 
they purchased a bookmobile, and established branch stations. 
Other clubs in other States have used the basket idea, too, I have been 
told. They needed and wanted good books so badly that they were 
willing to pay for them and share them with others. 

I learned just yesterday that in the little town of Richmond, Kans., 
with only a thousand inhabitants, the women’s club there buys books 
and places them in the only available place, a barber shop, where a 
high-school girl checks them in and out 2 hours each afternoon. 

In my State of Maryand and in Ohio and in many other States the 
Farm Bureau sponsors monthly community discussions for the whole 
family on current topics. The Grange and other farm groups have 
similar discussion groups. The Homemakers have good citizenship 
programs. 
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All of the groups need films and maps and recordings as well as 
pamphlets and books and other materials that a really good library 
service would provide. They do use them wherever they are avail- 
able, but in too many places there are no such services. 

I myself have worked for many years with rural youth as a local 
4-H Club leader, as a Scout den mother, in the PTA, in church, and 
Sunday school, and I know from opperienee what good books and 
good library service can mean to youth. I have used them in camps, 
in craft classes, and in meetings. It is a fact that many young people 
in our rural areas never see books except those textbooks that they 
see and use in school. 

One good example from my own State is that of a young farm boy 
who was compelled to leave high school to work on the farm, but who 
wanted to continue his education. Fortunately, about that time his 
county purchased a bookmobile and established a book station in a 

rocery store near his farm from which he could order and borrow the 
ks he needed, principally those pertaining to the science of modern 
farming. 

Today that boy and his brother operate 5 large farms in 2 counties. 
He has recently become a member of our State legislature, and at the 
last session was very successful in proposing and securing legislation 
to benefit the farm groups of that Kate. And he gives the credit for 
his success to the fact that he had the use of the books from the book- 
mobile and the station in the grocery store. 

Another example from the same county is that of a young boy 
selected by the Telluride Association of Cornell University as the win- 
ner of their scholarship. He was one of five selected from hundreds 
of applicants from all over the United States. And most every one 
of those other boys that had far superior former schooling and dis- 
tinct urban advantages—almost all of them had had 1 or 2 years of 
college experience while he had only 11 years of public schooling in 
a very small rural high school. Because he was the first winner from 
such a rural community they made an investigation and found that one 
of the greatest contributing factors toward his competing so favor- 
ably with the others was that he had had access to good books and 
library services through the division of library extension of the State 
department of education, and a wealthy neighbor friend who owned a 
fine private library. 

This boy has served as president of the Junior College Student 
Governmental Association, and, upon graduation from college, was 
offered an Oxford scholarship. 

He himself said that he never would have gone beyond high school 
had it not been for the books available to him. 

Today we read and hear constantly of the great concern of par- 
erts about the effects of comics, crime comics, on our youth, and their 
relation to increasing juvenile delinquency. 

As a mother and a parent, I have been particularly interested in 
that. In some places they have tried to legislate crime comics out 6f 
existence; in others they have tried to abolish them by ir ail ga 

But it seems to me that these obnoxious comics are really a substi- 
tute to fill that gap or that need which we adults have failed to rec- 
ognize and meet. I feel that children read bad comics—and not all 
oF tena are bad by any means—because there is nothing better avail- 
able for them. 
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It has been proven time and again to me that where trained libra- 
rians select better books, old or new, for our youth, they are used con- 
stantly and enjoyed thoroughly. 

You may be amazed to know, as I was, that more money is spent 
for comics in the United States than for all the textbooks in all the 
elementary and secondary schools of this country, and also that four 
times as much money is spent for comics today—four times as much— 
as for all the book budgets of the public libraries in the United States. 

In Maryland just recently—maybe some of you have read in the 
papers of the spelling contest conducted by our newspapers of Balti- 
more City. The winner of that spelling contest statewide was a little 
Negro girl. At the time the award was made the newspapers asked 
her parents and her teachers what they considered the contributing 
factors toward her winning that honor, and all of them agreed that 
it was because she had read so extensively. She had always read so 
many books. 

Our girls in Maryland, as elsewhere, are marrying very young 
today. They are leaving school many times before they have finished. 
But they want to continue their education and study at home. Good 
library service would enable them to do that. 

The handicapped, the elderly, the retired, and everyone in our 
rural areas need the reading materials that a library can offer. 

Maryland is just learning what good service can mean in the coun- 
ties where, in recent years, a little more money has provided more 
books and more trained librarians for use. We still have many needs 
to be met. We have nine counties without a countywide library 
service. These bills would enable Maryland to have pilot projects 
and show what can be done and how much it can mean to our rural 
families. It would enable us to demonstrate how two or more less 
wealthy counties might have one central library with extended service 
to areas which alone could not hope to support an adequate library. 

I feel very strongly that our farm and rural families can and should 
have the same advantages that the urban families have so long enjoyed. 

Mr. Metcalf questioned the States being ready for this service. I 
would like to tell you that in Maryland the Maryland Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, of which I am the president now, with 136,000 
members, the Homemakers—and I represent them as their citizenshi 
chairman—with more than 50,000 members, the Maryland Council 
on Education, made up of 60 statewide organizations, the Associated 
Women of the Farm Bureau, the State teachers asosciation, and many 
others have all supported library legislation. All of them have recog- 
nized the need for library services particularly in the rural areas. 

I think we are ready. 

I flew in last night from Chicago from the national convention of 
the PTA’s. Out there we discussed the migratory workers, not only 
in Maryland where we have 14,000 of them, but in Utah, where ‘the 
Mexicans and the Indians*work in the fields, in Illinois, in New York, 
in California—all over the country, the forgotten citizens, those who 
are necessary to agriculture but who move about from one State to 
another so rapidly that they never stay long enough in any one State 
to enjoy such benefits as unemployment, social security, workmen’s 
compensation, health, and so on, because they are moving along with 
the seasonal crops. 


6316 !—-55——__14 
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Those children often never get enrolled in school. Many of them 
grow to maturity illiterates. We are trying to do something about 
that, and we think one way to help them is to provide films, educa- 
tional films, through our libraries when they come to our States at 
certain times. And another way is to supply them with good read- 
ing material. Many of them would be very intellectual young people 
if only they had the chance. We think it would help them. 

I speak especially for youth, the children of today who will ad- 
minister the world of tomorrow. How well they do it will depend 
largely upon the education and advantages we give them today. And 
foremost among them, most certainly, would be good books available 
to all of them. 

I thank you for allowing me to appear here today. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mrs. Bull. 

Next we will hear from Mrs. Chaney. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLARA MAE CHANEY, CHESAPEAKE BEACH, 
CALVERT COUNTY, MD. 


Mrs. Cuaney. I am Mrs. Clara Mae Chaney from Chesapeake 
Beach, Calvert County, Md. I am not an educator, nor am I a profes- 
sional person. I am just a parent. 

I am in favor of the library services bill because it will be beneficial 
in developing public libraries in all rural areas. I am thinking pri- 
marily of the children, the youth who do not have the advantage of 
local libraries and who will be some of the most important library 
patrons. 

In my small community we have no library service, not even in our 
county, not even in our small elementary school. We havea lovely new 
elementary school not yet 3 years old, constructed with a room to be 
used as a library, but when completed the classroom space was needed. 
a the library was made into a classroom and we now have no 

ibrary. 3 

There are a few books on a bookshelf in the main corridor of the 
building, but few good, wholesome storybooks are available to the 
youngsters for actual recreational activity unless they are fortunate 
enough to belong to a book club and their families can afford to buy 
books for them. We have few children who are so fortunate in our 
community. 

Most families of moderate means cannot afford a set of encyclopedias 
for their youngsters. However, some few can and are glad to have the 
neighbors come in and use them for reference. Certainly one or two 
sets of these books in the homes of a community cannot possibly 
answer the needs of the community. 

The teachers are handicapped greatly by not having resource mate- 
rial available. On occasion a few youngsters in my community have 
written to the State division of library extension in Baltimore for the 
loan of reading material. ~ 

I have a copy of a letter from one of the little boys down at the beach 
who is 10 years old. He writes to the library as follows: 

Deak Siz: I would like to know if you would lend me some books. I do not 


want them for school. I would like them for myself. If you do not lend books to 
people who do not want them for school do not send them. But if you will send 
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them, please send these. War Paint, The Fables of La Fontaine, Peter and 
Wendy, Uncle Sam’s Story Book. 
Your friend, 


Dixon SCHUSTER. 


Dixon should have been able to borrow these from a community 
branch library or a bookmobile which would schedule a regular time 
to serve our town. 

Mr. Lanprvum. In regard to that letter, children are quite often more 
able to say what they want and feel than we adults. Is that not correct? 

Mrs. Cuanery.. Yes, sir. 

I recently spoke to a newcomer to our county who remarked that he 
certainly did miss having public library facilities which really would 
be a good selling point for our county. 

Our county is small and has a low property valuation. Its library 
service should be a part ofa regional library serving the three south- 
ern Maryland counties. Our people question a plan for service which 
is a joint project with other counties. With the passage of the library 
services bill it would be possible to use some of Maryland’s share of 
Federal funds to show the people good library service on a regional 
basis. They would like it and want it continued. 

I think of children being benefited in all rural areas of our country 
who are writing to city libraries for reference material for their school 
needs as well as those who appreciate reading material for recreation. 
Increased library facilities in rural areas would also mean a better 
informed generation of youth, better able to cope with changing con- 
ditions in the world in which we live and, surely, they will be greater 
assets as citizens in these United States. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mrs. Chaney and the other witnesses. 

At this time I will recognize Mr. Hussey, who has some statements 
for the record. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, Congressmen Berry did not have time 
to wait, and he would like for his statement to show that he appeared. 

Mr. Lanprvum. Let it be received. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. BE. Y. Berry, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
or SoutH DAKOTA 


Gentlemen, I am Representative E. Y. Berry from the Second District of 
South Dakota. I have some information relative to H. R. 2813, known as the 
library services bill, which I would like to submit for your consideration. 

South Dakota, together with the neighboring States of North Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska, and others in the Great Plains region, through its historical 
development has a tradition of pioneering. The people of South Dakota with 
their courage, resourcefulness and the spirit of the early pioneer have striven 
to develop the educational and cultural background of the State through the 
organization of small community libraries. Many of the small public libraries 
have been so successful that the municipalities through due process of law have 
assumed the full responsibility for the library so that the residents within the 
legal boundaries of the municipalities may have the privilege of obtaining the 
books and other material necessary for an intelligent understanding and solu- 
tion of State, National and international problems which affect each individual. 

South Dakota has made progress. However, although the progress in the 
development of libraries has been steady and strong, it has not kept pace with 
our modern civilization with its scientific advances and a world where distances 
have shrunk. The individual citizen must more and more participate in the 
intelligent solution of these problems if our freedom and the American way of 
life is to be preserved. Hence, the need for Federal funds to assist the State 
and the other States in the Great Plains region in developing a pattern of library 
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service which will be peculiar to the area and geared to informing and educating 
the citizens in the current problems of a rapidly changing world. 

Today 53.3 percent of the population of South Dakota or 345,490 people are 
without public library service. Of the 87 public libraries which offer library 
service to the 47.7 percent of the people of South Dakota, or 304,539 of the popu- 
lation, none of the public libraries with the exception of 3, offer a service ade- 
quate to meet the American Library Association standards or the needs of the 
people. The expenditures per capita for library service in South Dakota dur- 
ing 1954 was $0.56 per capita. The minimum standard of per capita expendi- 
tures for library service as developed by the American Library Association is 
$1.50. The per capita number of books recommended for book collections in pub- 
lic libraries is based on the population served. At least 2 volumes per capita 
should be available for the people in our small communities with no library. 
having book collections of less than 6,000 volumes. With the exception of the 
libraries in the larger communities (Sioux Falls, Rapid City, Aberdeen, Water- 
town, Huron, Mitchell, Yankton, Brookings, Milbank, Mobridge, Webster, Madi- 
son) most of the libraries have far less than the minimum number of 6,000 vol- 
umes. The number of current books purchased by the same libraries is inade- 
quate. In fact, the State library on its 1953-54 appropriation was able to pur- 
chase only 1 new book for every 125 people without library service. 

South Dakota is a State which is entering a new phase of development. Here- 
tofore, it has been basically an agricultural State with its denser population in 
the eastern part of the State, small ranches in the central part of the State and 
very large ranches in the western part of the State. 

With the development of the Missouri River and the construction of the Fort 
Randall and Oahe Dams, a new source of power is available not only to South 
Dakota but to the other States in the area which will influence their future. 
The availability of power will tend to attract industries within the State which 
in turn will necessitate a change in the pattern of community life with its at- 
tendant growth of population. This will call for more modern educational in- 
stitutions—one of which is the public library. 

The money which the library service bill makes available to the several States 
together with the provision that each State make a plan for library develop- 
ment peculiar to its own State, is particularly important and needed in South 
Dakota, since such funds are not available from the State. 

The western half of our State with its sparse population and small assessed 
valuations is a section which needs particular study in the development of library 
service. This area is generally known as the ranch area with the exception of 
our scenic Black Hills. In this section of the State, which is my district, there 
is a total population of 158,147 people. Over 60 percent of these people do not 
have public library service. In this congressional district there are 23 coun- 
ties, 18 of which are without any public libraries, 6 have 1 public library within 
their boundaries, and 1 has 2 public libraries. Three of the counties ii this 
area have countywide library service. Only one of the public libraries (Rapid 
City) in my congressional district meets the American Library Association 
standards. 

The rural people of South Dakota are eager to be informed as evidenced by 
the cooperation which they give the Extension Service with its various adult 
education programs and the public schools to which they send their children. 
The eagerness with which they read the books on the reading in the home list 
which is compiled by the State library and distributed by the Extension Service 
is proof of their desire for information not only on homemaking and agricul- 
tural problems but also State, National and international problems. It is to 
meet the needs of our rural people that programs such as contemplated in the 
library services bill are needed. Our President, Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
said, “To the intellectual development of our citizens—and thus, to their ability 
to participate in the activities of this Republic—few habits are more important 
thamreading * * *.” 

I > am the following facts for your information and for the committee 
record : 

South Dakota has 68 counties: 4 unorganized counties, 17 counties in South 
Dakota without public libraries, 7 county libraries in South Dakota. 

Total population in South Dakota : 650,029. 

Population without library service : 345,490. 

Percent without library service : 53.3 percent. 
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Twenty-three counties in South Dakota in my district: 13 counties in the 
district without public libraries ; 6 counties in the district with 1 public library ; 
1 county in the district with 2 public libraries; 3 counties in the district with 
county libraries; total population of the district, 158,147; population without 
library service, 94,800 ; percent without library service, 60 percent. 

Thank you for consideration of these facts in connection with the important 
matter of library facilities. 


Mr. Hussey. Also a letter from the Illinois Library Association, 
of Chicago, Il. 


Mr. Lanprum. That may be inserted in the record at this point. 
( The letter referred to follows :) 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


May 238, 1955. 
Hion. GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BArpeN: As president of the Illinois Library Association, I wish 
to thank you for your recent action in setting up the special subcommittee on 
the Library Services Bill. The association is vitally interested in the improve- 
ment and development of public library service to the rural areas of Illinois, 
and we hope for the early passage of the Bill. 

At the present time, Illinois has 8,712,176 residents. Of this number, only 
5,203,079 residents have adequate public library service, leaving 3,509,097 persons 
with inadequate service or with no service at all. 

Of the 398 existing public libraries in the State of Illinois, only 40 libraries 
are able to give adequate service. This evaluation is based on standards set 
up by the American Library Association. Many of these libraries have a total 
annual income of less than $1,000. There are 410 towns in Illindis with a popula- 
tion of 500 or more which have no public library service. 

Of the 40 Illinois libraries in a position to give adequate library service, 23 
are in the metropolitan Chicago area. Only 17 communities in downstate Illi- 
nois, representing only 822,579 residents, have adequate library service. This 
means that, excluding the metropolitan Chicago area, most of the State of Illinois 
has either no public library service at all, or inadequate service. 

The Illinois Library Association is concerned that each citizen of Illinois has 
ready access to sources of information that will help him to realize his com- 
munity responsibilities and assume his obligations. The library services bill 
will help to stimulate both the improvement and development of public library 
service throughout our State. 

The Illinois Library Association appreciates your efforts in behalf of the bill 
and urges your continued support. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE GIEZENTANNER, President. 


Mr. Hussey. And a statement of Mr. Gilbert W. Chapman, repre- 
senting the National Book Committee, Inc. 

Mr. Lanprom. Without objection, that may be inserted at this 
point. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF GILBERT W. CHAPMAN REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL Book CoM- 
MITTEE, INC. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Gilbert W. Chapman 
and I live in New York City. I am president of the Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Oo., and chairman of the National Book Committee, Inc., the organization on 
whose behalf I am submitting this statement. 

The National Book Committee is an organization of citizens devoted to the use 
of books. Its purpose is to keep books free, make them widely available, and en- 
courage people to read them. We believe that books are not a luxury but a 
necessity. We therefore support the library services bill as a specific measure 
designed to bring books to a substantial segment of our fellow countrymen who 
now must go without. 

As a businessman, I am concerned about the general knowledge and the intel- 
lectural alertness of people employed and advancing in industry. As an engi- 
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neer, I am concerned about the technical training and the broad outlook of 
the rising generation of specialists we will need to keep America’s production 
going. As a citizen, I am concerned about the level of competence in public 
affairs demanded of all Americans by the pressing problems which confront our 
Nation. 

On all these counts, I feel that we must do more than we are presently 
doing to provide for the wiser and wider distribution and use of books. It is, 
I suggest, nothing less than a national disgrace that 27 million of our citizens 
have ‘no access to public libraries. We support this bill because it begins to 
remedy that disgrace. It provides funds for books and services, not for con- 
struction, which means that the maximum number of books would be put into 
the hands of the people. It leaves the carrying out of the program in the hands 
of the States. And it would cost each American, for just 5 years, about the 
same as a pack of chewing gum a year. 

We think this is a good return for our tax money, and an essential invest- 
ment in our future, which will be shaped for good or for ill by the intelligence 
and information of all our citizens. 

The release of atomic energy has suddenly offered us the choice between 
destruction and salvation for many, if not all, of the world’s people. The atom 
bomb, the hydrogen bomb, the cobalt bomb, each increasing the fear of total 
destruction, are constantly in the news. Yet we all know this new power points 
to the potential liberation of mankind—if only the atom can be reserved for 
peaceful use. 

The engineers and technicians have brought automation into being, with the 
possibility of man’s freedom from back-breaking Jabor. Even the human brain is 
aided by the new science of electronic calculation. Out of all this, humanity 
may anticipate a vast increase in leisure, with ample goods and services to 
make that leisure worth while. 

In the last two decades, man’s knowledge of the forces of nature has increased 
faster than during the previous 500,000 years of his existence. Our task, as 
always, is to know how to use what is known. In the maze of atoms, isotopes, 
and electrons in which we find ourselves, the problem cannot be the concern 
of a limited group of people. It must be the concern of every one of our leaders, 
our citizenry, our specialists alike. We are in that position of which Thomas 
Huxley, speaking to the American people in 1876, said : “The condition of success, 
your sole safeguard, is the moral worth and intellectual clearness of the indi- 
vidual citizen.” 

Huxley, speaking more than 75 years ago, could not have foreseen the shape 
of things today, but his warning was prophetic. The American people must 
develop the enlightenment and moral strength to be able to bridge the gap 
between the vast field of knowledge and our own limited comprehension of it. 

Leadership in the United States comes from the people. Thus the great public 
must contain a sufficient number of individuals, well-educated and of such strong 
moral and intellectual clarity as not only to be able to diseern these qualities 
in the leaders it elects, but to support and guide their political and economic 
thinking. 

It is now an important requirement of our Nation that its citizens have a broad 
knowledge of the world, its people, their habits, their cultures, and their way 
of life. It is just as important for the man in the street to absorb his share of 
this knowledge as it is for his political, religious, and industrial leaders. 

No one can minimize the almost overwhelming crisis in which mankind finds 
itself. On every side, we are faced with difficult decisions. We must all be 
aware, without panic, what our problems are. We must have knowledge and we 
must have faith that a better way of life is attainable. In books, we can find 
that knowledge and that faith. 

An informed people is a free people. By depriving any of the people of access 
to information, we endanger by that much the freedom of all of us. The adop- 
tion of the library services bill by this session of the Congress will help guard 
our strength and our freedom. 


Mr. Hussey. And 2a letter to Hon. Phil Landrum, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Library Services Bill, from the Sioux City Public 
Library, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


Sioux Crry Pusiic Liprary, 


Siouw City, Iowa, May 22, 1955. 
Hon. Pui, LANDRUM, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Library Services Bill, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: May I identify myself: Florence W. Butler, director of work with 
children, Public Library, Sioux City, Iowa. I am writing this testimony on 
behalf of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association. I should like this testimony made part of the record. 

As well as expressing the views and hopes of some 3,000 of my colleagues in 
the library profession I believe I am speaking for the children and young people 
of the United States, particularly those living in rural communities. 

For all our pride in the beauties of rural America, there are certain significant 
sights missing from the rural scene. The sight of small children clutching library 
application blanks, breathlessly announcing their intentions to become borrowers 
of books ; the beatific look on a child’s face as he makes his first discovery of the 
right library book on which to try out his newly acquired reading prowess; the 
sight of groups of children completely absorbed in sharing a story hour where 
they are living with their heroes, be they heroes of nursery talkes like Jack the 
Giant Killer or Beowulf which is part of the heritage of classic literature or 
new heroes of today; the sight of a family emerging from a library laden with 
books to suit the ages and interests of each with some books to be shared together 
in family reading hours, the grandfather shepherding a small flock of grandchil- 
dren into the library, sampling this book and that until just the right ones are 
found ; the mother with preschool children leaving them in the nursery story hour 
room while she attends a class especially designed to keep her abreast the trends 
in children’s books. These are city sights. Our rural boys and girls are far less 
privileged. With 26 million Americans without library service many of our 
children have no books other than their textbooks. 

Boys and girls of today need books, many books, as young people have never 
needed them before. Even with more mass media of communication, they need 
books in order to learn to evaluate, to help them to a better understanding of 
themselves and the world in which they live. 

The day is past when a school assignment is completed when the teacher asks 
the pupil to read from page 72 to page 76. There is research to be done on all 
manner of subjects in all grades. Books are necessary, films are necessary, 
recordings are necessary. Good teachers cannot be expected to teach without 
good equipment close at hand. With the sharp rise in school population, books 
are needed in greater numbers, nor will books alone suffice. Reading guidance to 
help children to find the right book for the moment and to help them toward 
developing discriminating taste in reading is a necessary adjunct to the collection 
of good books. Modern library service provides this. 

Ninety percent of the millions of Americans who are without library service 
live on farms and in small towns. This woeful lack of books is a heavy price 
to pay for rural living. According to the National Grange more than 500,000 
rural young people move into town and cities each year to seek their l.velihood. 
Far too many of these young people go poorly equipped because of poor educa- 
tional facilities and lack of reading materials. Besides the economic problem 
facing these young people as they compete for jobs there is a social problem 
created by many, who lacking worthwhile interests and good habits for filling 
their leisure time make poor adjustments in the shift from rural to urban 
living. Providing books which strengthen a sound sense of values is far less 
costly than dealing with juvenile delinquency. There is a need throughout the 
country for more library service to young people. 

Young people’s departments in many libraries have gone a long way in chal- 
lenging youth to clearer thinking, self-expression, and leadership through pro- 
viding personnel to deal especially with youth, good youth book collections 
dealing with youth’s interests and problems, discussion groups, film forums and 
record listening groups. 

The eagerness of children*to read and their parents to have them read to 
demonstrated by the large circulation of children’s books in existing libraries. 
The pathos of those children who would read if books were provided is discen- 
ible too. Our library book discussion program, Book Bandwagon, which is tele- 
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vised is open to all the children in the Siouxland area. “How can we get the 
books that are discussed?” “How can we take part in the program since we have 
no library ?”’ are questions coming in with each mail delivery. 

We have an excellent opportunity for comparison of counties with and with- 
out library service. Our own county (Woodbury) is 1 of the 6 in Iowa with a 
county library. When groups of rural children from this county tour our library 
we see gratifying evidence of the 4 years in which they have had books in 
abundance. Children from other nearby counties come in, too. They have not 
only missed all the charm and fun of the picture books from their early years 
but they have missed such books as Laura Ingalls Wilder’s saga of pioneer life 
which makes that period of history come alive; Clara Judson’s well docu- 
mented biographies of Lincoln, Washington, Jefferson, and others which show 
our country’s heroes in relation to their times; the science books which open 
the world of nature and bring wonderment and appreciation and great hap- 
piness along with understanding—all this enrichment has passed by the chil- 
dren who have not been provided with books. The affairs of the heart are equally 
as important as those of the mind. Children and young people everywhere 
need books which further understanding in human relationships. 

When mothers will drive 40 miles after a busy day to attend evening classes 
where they may learn about books for children we know they are eager to 
provide the best for them. Once citizens have had a sample of good library serv- 
ice they would be unwilling to give it up. The library services bill can provide 
that sample for the areas now without libraries. Our States are dotted too, with 
small communities which have libraries unable to give adequate service. It 
is well that the bill provides a measure to help existing libraries in towns under 
10,000 population. 

Families with opportunities for books which they may share together are 
families which become resourceful within themselves and are bound together 
by common interests. We need more such family solidarity as statistics show. 
We cannot afford to neglect any area of service which will help our greatest 
asset—our children and our families. 

Thank you. 

FLORENCE W. BUTLER, 
Director of Work With Children. 


Mr. Hussey. And a statement of Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EpMON Low, LIBRARIAN, OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 


COLLEGE, STILLWATER, OKLA., IN BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Reference Libraries represents most of the 
libraries in colleges and universities, and also other libraries of a research nature, 
throughout the United States. These libraries generally are serving institutions 
which are engaged primarily in educating the youth of America at the college and 
graduate levels. 

It is quite evident in our work of the influence of books on people, and espe- 
cially on young people. The students who come to our colleges with a good 
knowledge of books and wide experience in reading have an enormous, and almost 
unfair, advantage over those who, through no fault of their own, have not. been 
so fortunate. The first group have a broad knowledge of facts, a facility in 
writing and speaking, an ability to read rapidly and organize information, and 
a perspective on the.complex problems of our day which the second group may 
need the greater part of their college career to acquire, if they ever acquire at 
all. And, in general, the second group come from those areas where there has 
been little or no public library service available. 

In the group of institutions represented by the libraries in our association 
are those known as the land-grant colleges and universities, among whose duties 
is the special commission to carry technical knowledge and aid in the applied arts 
to the rural areas of our country. It is probable that these institutions, and con- 
sequently these libraries, have a better opportunity than most to observe and to 
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feel the effect of the appalling dearth of books and reading of the proper kind 
in these rural areas. Individuals come to college actually never having read a 
book or magazine of merit. Yet many of these have excellent minds, the ability 
and courage to think rigorously and clearly, and the sturdiness to stand by their 
convictions in the face of opposition—young people who above all need the help 
and inspiration books can give and whom above all the Nation needs for its 
leaders today. 

This writer serves in one of these land-grant institutions and in a State (Okla- 
homa) which, like several of our Western and Southwestern States, is predomi- 
nantly rural. The percent of our counties (31 percent) without any public library 
within their borders and the percent of our population (47 percent) with no 
library service of any kind are about twice the national average. In our exten- 
sion work, and especially through’ our home demonstration work, we have tried 
to bring books to these rural people. Everywhere they have been enthusiasti- 
cally received, we simply are not able to do enough, and soon enough. 

It is a truism that people want things about which they know or with which 
they are acquainted. People want good roads because they know their advan- 
tages. They want good cars because they have driven or have ridden in them 
and know the pleasure and assistance they can give. But they know these things 
because they have had salesmen to bring and demonstrate cars to them and cars 
in turn to demonstrate the value of good roads. Likewise we need demonstration 
libraries to educate people to their worth and to secure their wholehearted 
support which will make their functioning possible. 

State legislatures are aware of this problem and are sympathetic to these 
needs. But they are also made aware of other needs in very tangible ways. 
The Federal Government offers to match portions of their funds by various meth- 
ods to build highways, to provide old-age assistance, to provide vocational educa- 
tion, to make possible reasonable unemployment insurance, to encourage conser- 
vation of natural resources, to aid in establishing airports, to make available 
certain hospital services, these are some of the very worthwhile activities now 
being encouraged in this way. The States are naturally inclined to place their 
available funds where it seems they will achieve the most, and a modest Federal 
grant-in-aid is a most effective argument for the activity proposed. phils library 
services bill proposes such assistance. 

The Association of College and Reference Libraries believes in the ja 
influence on the education of youth exerted by the public libraries of America, 
and earnestly hopes the advantage of public library service may be extended to 
all young people, whether or not they plan to attend college. It believes this li- 
brary services bill will be a major step in extending such opportunity. The 
association therefore respectfully urges the kind consideration and approval of 
this bill by your committee. 


Mr. Hussey. And a statement from the West Virginia Library 
Association. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WEST VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


West Virginia is in desperate need for more public library service. In 1954 
less than half of its residents had access to public library service. There are over 


1 million persons who cannot walk into a library for books, magazines, and 
pamphlets or other library services. 
Thirteen West Virginia counties have no public library service at all. Twenty- 


nine more counties provide service for less than 50 percent of their residents. 

The present public libraries in West Virginia are giving service of a quality 
which, judged by prevailing standards, ranges from mediocre to very poor. The 
average per capita income for public libraries is 26 cents, but actual operating 
expenses after capital outlays are 19 cents. The per capita book supply is 0.3 
book and the circulation of these few books averages 0.8 book per person. These 
figures as the attached chart shows, are pitifully low. Fourteen of the present 
public libraries are sponsored by volunteer clubs which can provide but a token 
type of service. These libraries represent 7 percent of the total people served. 
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At present the West Virginia Library Commission is attacking the problem 
of library service in a variety of ways. The main method is by the organiza- 
tion of multicounty demonstration libraries with the aid of personnel and books 
from the commission. At present one such region is nearing self-support. The 
commission also serves present inadequate libraries by collections of books, 
professional counseling, and other miscellaneous services. Individuals are made 
direct loans. 

The basic problems in extending library service in West Virginia are twofold. 
First, the residents -in-the many secluded mountain valleys and hills must be 
acquainted with the benefits which library service brings. Their isolation makes 
it necessary to bring the concept of service to them by a demonstration method. 
The second problem is the provision of financial support for the service. The 
support problem depends in large measure of the solution of the first problem. 
People do not willingly support a service which they do not understand. 

The library services bill for West Virginia would supplement the present 
limited, but successful, efforts to acquaint the residents with the advantages of 
books, pamphlets, records, and other materials in their lives and communities. 
It would make possible 2 to 4 county or multicounty demonstration libraries 
simultaneously in a speedup of the present program. In a period of 5 years 
every West Virginia county without library service could have a self-supporting 
library, be a part of a demonstration library, or be well informed of the value 
of library service. 

West Virginia has as much or more to gain from the library services bill 
—_ any other State. The State’s progress hinges on the catalyst of good public 
ibraries. 


Comparison of West Virginia public libraries with national average and recom- 
mendation of the American Library Association 





Books per Circulation | Per capita 
capita per capita income 





National average, 1950 ? 4 2.5 


West Virginia public libraries ! 0.3 8 $0. 26 
. -72 


13-9 
1% { snoop 1,50 














1 West Virginia Library Commission Report June 30, 1954. 

: v8. Office of Education, Bulletin 1953, No. 9 as adjusted for total population. 
4 Minimum. 

§ Children. 
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The need for public library service in West Virginia, by county * 
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1 Based on 1954 statistics from the West Virginia Library Commission. 


Mr. Hussey. And a letter to the Honorable Phil Landrum, chai?- 
man of the Special Subcommittee on Libarary Services Bill, from the 
State department of education, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr) Lanprum. Without objection; that may be inserted in the rec- 


ord at this point. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Baltimore 1, Md., May 25, 1955. 
Hon. Putt LANDRUM, 


Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Library 
Services Bill, Education and Labor Committee, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. LANDRUM: Rural Maryland will profit greatly when the library 
services bill becomes law. 

Since the impetus of Maryland State aid has increased the use of public 
libraries in 14 counties to 5 times the library use in those counties 8 years ago, 
that shows how the people like improved library service. Nine counties do not 
have countywide service. All counties need increased support. Demonstrations 
with the proposed Federal money should sell large area library service through- 
out Maryland. 

I urge your subcommittee to recommend favorably the library services bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN M. CLARK, 
Director, Division of Library Extension. 


Mr. Hussey. And a statement from the extension division of the 
Indiana State Library, by Harriet I. Carter, endorsed by Harold F. 
Brigham, director, Indiana State Library. 


Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, that may be inserted in the rec- 
ord at this point. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE EXTENSION DIVISION OF THE INDIANA STATE LIBRARY 
THE LIBRARY SITUATION IN INDIANA A RURAL PROBLEM ESSENTIALLY 


Although with 243 active library systems in Indiana it might be thought that 
the State is well covered, it nevertheless is a fact that only half of the geographi- 
cal area of the State is receiving service from local public libraries. Five hundred 
and ten townships of the total of 1,009 do not receive service, and an additional 
54 are only partially served. 

In these townships live more than 844,000 people, or 21 percent of the State’s 
population. One hundred percent of these are people living in rural areas as de- 
fined in the library services bill. 

A glance at the accompanying map shows that approximately one-third of the 
grayed areas are in the southwest section of the State, notable for its low assessed 
property valuations, the only tax support base for libraries in Indiana. There is 
little hope that library service will be established in such areas unless outside 
financial aid is secured. 

The pressures for school support are so great in all areas of the State that local 
units of government, even though willing to provide library service, will be forced 
to give schools priority. But the public library, as a part of the educational sys- 
tem of the State, must keep pace with both population and school growth. Its 
ability to supplement educational facilities, formal and informal, for children, 
young people and adults, makes the presence of public library service mandatory 
if the tremendous investment in the public schools is to have real meaning beyond 
the classroom. 

A PROPOSAL 


Operating revenues of the State library have doubled in 6 years, from $137,000 
in 1949 to $265,000 in 1955. Most of this increase has been absorbed by the steady 
rise in operating costs due to inflation—salary increases and increases in costs of 
books, supplies, equipment, travel, etc. 

Additional funds which could be devoted exclusively to rural library develop- 
ment over a period of 5 years would effect a substantial improvement in the 
library situation over the State as a whole and give impetus to continuing im- 
provement in years to follow. 

Such additional funds, if applied as follows, would carry out longstanding 
plans for rural library development in Indiana which have failed of realization 
due only to the lack of sufficient funds which could be devoted to this specific 
purpose. 
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It is proposed : 

1, That the State be divided into three regions for the purpose of concentrat- 
ing the fieldwork and other extension services of the State library. 

2. That a thoroughly competent field consultant be assigned to each region for 
intensive work aimed at strengthening existing rural-library services and extend- 
ing library service to unserved rural areas. An additional roving consultant 
should be obtained as technical specialist to give service in any region where 
needed to free the time of the principal regional consultants. Presently available 
funds are adequate to provide at least 2 of the proposed 4 consultants. 

While these consultants are carrying on a broadspread, continuous program 
in their respective regions, with emphasis on the extension of library service to 
unserved areas, it is further proposed : 

8. That a bookmobile demonstration be set up in at least one region on a 
cvunty or multicounty basis. 

4. That a multicounty demonstration of cooperation between existing libraries 
on a basis of federation be set up in at least one region. This may well be an 
expansion of a four-county project in adult education on a cooperative basis that 
has been underway during the past year in northern Indiana. 

5. That a series of institutes or workshops for librarians and trustees be set 
up in connection with, and in support of, the program of rural library develop- 
ment in general and the federation demonstration—item 4—in particular. 


(The map referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Hussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. ’ 

Mrs. Mertin M. Moore (Little Rock, Ark.). Mr. Chairman, it is in- 
evitable that the witnesses who have appeared here should, in the halls, 
discuss the conduct of these hearings. And, without exception, the 
witnesses have been very complimentary and very grateful to the mem- 
hers of the subcommittee for the gracious manner in which these hear- 
ings have been conducted and for their very intelligent questions and 
evident interest. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mrs. Moore. I am sure the committee 
appreciates that, and I speak for them. 

r. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to insert in the record the 
following letters from Montanans in support of the library services 
bill: 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


MONTANA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Helena, Mont., May 23, 1955. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Mercatr: The Montana State Library Association is in favor of 
the library services bill introduced in the Senate earlier by Senators Hill and 
Aiken and other good library friends and in the House by 27 sponsors. 

As you well know, Montana with its vast areas and relatively sparse population 
has never had what might be called adequate public-library service. It is true 
that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, some 454,000 people did have some 
kind of library service ; at least they were living within a tax unit that did devote 
some funds varying from .2 mill to 3.5 mills; but much of that service should be 
considered minimal. There is also to be considered that segment of almost 
137,000 people who have no library service at all. 

The library services bill with its 5-year program would give our State library 
agency, the Montana State Library Extension Commission, a real opportunity to 
demonstrate what truly adequate library service along the most economical lines 
could be. We must through the commission and the active support of Montana’s 
librarians show the entire State the scope of basic services that the public library 
should bring every citizen, no matter where he lives within the tax unit. 

It will be a tremendous challenge for the library forces of the State to justify 
this program ; but the association is more than eager to accept this challenge. 

May I count on you to insert this statement of the Montana State Library As- 
sociation in the record of the hearings? 

: Very truly yours, 

VIRGINIA WALTON, President. 


MONTANA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


Bozeman, Mont., March 17, 1955. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 


United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE METCALF: The Montana Federation of Women’s Club is 
deeply interested in the extension of library services by the States into rural 
areas now without such services or with inadequate services. 

We respectfully call to your attention H. R. 2804 which deals with this problem. 
You are familiar with the conditions existing in Montana and we are certain 
that you will feel that you can give this matter your support and attention. 

Our organization as a part of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
been responsible for establishing 85 percent of the public libraries and as such 
we heartily endorse this proposal. 

Thanking you for giving this matter your attention, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Ernest A. NEATH, 
Chairman, Legislation Division. 
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MONTANA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Bozeman, Mont., May 11, 1955, 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Metcatr: The members of the Montana Library Association, meet- 
ing in convention at Miles City on May 7, voted to solicit your efforts in behalf 
of the library service bill, especially in your position as a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Education and Public Welfare. 

The librarians of the State and their lay friends who met with them are very 
aware of what the passage of this bill can mean to Montana in initiating the 
establishment of adequate library service in our rural areas and thus insuring 
that our rural people have the same advantages as most of the urban residents 
of our country now enjoy in the way of ready access to books, newspapers, 
magazines and other sources of information. They are also aware that such 
service is very necessary to a democracy in furthering the continual education 
of an informed citizenry to the end that it will be capable of making sound 
judgments and taking wise actions on the problems facing us today. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITA MCDONALD, Secretary. 


Mr. Mertcatr. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert in the 
printed record a letter from Ann Whitmack, Billings, Mont., in op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. Lanprum. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


PARMLY BILLINGS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
Billings, Mont., March 15, 1955. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I appreciate your social consciousness and your desire to increase 
the growth and development of men and women, but I wish to go on record of 
not approving the library services bill S. 205 at this time. 

Why? 

1. All States, if they wish to, can support improved library service, as witness 
Louisiana for example. Montana could put into the dissemination of knowledge 
through books much more than it does. But if the national program goes into 
effect, Montana will send out of the State more money than it receives, which 
would be all right, if we in turn had achieved better welfare services within the 
State. We need special education, more mental hygiene clinics, remedial work 
with the maladjusted, ete., and which so far we have thought too expensive. 

2. If S. 205 is passed, there aren’t enough trained librarians to implement the 
program. All professional people are in short supply and will be for about 10 
years (due to few babies in the thirties and too many babies in the fifties) and 
nobody will be able to pass a miracle and produce more teachers, more nurses, 
more secretaries, and more librarians. 

3. Federal programs are like acts of God—what the Lord gives He can take 
away, but in the meantime a great many people put down roots in their work, 
and they and their families suffer traumatic experiences when their work is 
abolished, as witness men in reclamation at this time. 

4. Now I know that the higher echelons in library work plan this to be per- 
manent, but in my thinking, librarians do not have the priorities that adequate 
educational facilities and health programs have. 

5. In this day of good books in 25- and 35-cent paper backs, there is no excuse 
for even the most isolated not having his own—he can buy them in grocery and 
drug stores, and Sears, Roebuck. (By the way, it costs librarians about 20 to. 
30 cents to circulate 1 book.) And the postal service is available to practically 
everyone by dropping a postcard in the mail to a central agency, and I believe all 
States have one. 

We in Billings are planning a $13,500 bookmobile to carry books to housewives 
and children. In time we hope for a county library for 2,635 square miles of 
wide open space. But, with about two cars for every family in the county, we 
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already have county and school borrowers (county schools pay $3 per room for 
as many books as they need). 
Why can’t local initiative be encouraged? 
Sincerely yours, 
ANN WHITMACK, Librarian. 
Mr. Mercatr. In addition to the above, I have also received letters 
endorsing the library services bill and recommending its pesreme from 
Mrs, Alma 8. Jacobs, librarian, Great Fal's, Mont., Public Library; 
Ruth O. Longworth, president, Montana State Library Association. 
Mr. Lanprvum. I have received the following letter frem the Ameri- 
‘an Home Economics Association, which we will include in the printed 
hearings: 
(The letter follows :) 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 9, D. C., May 26, 1955, 
Hon. Putt LANDRUM, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. LANDRUM: As president of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and on behalf of its niembers, we request that you and the: members of 
your subcommittee give favorable consideration to and report out the Lbrary 
services bill. 

Our association is made up of 23,000 members, all college-trained home econo- 
mists. Our program of work outlines proposals for action for the well-being of 
individuals and families, for the improvement of homes, and for the preserva- 
tion of those values significant to home life. Our work in helping families and 
individuals obtain and use the latest information in the areas of food and nutri- 
tion, textiles, child development, family relations, housing, family economics, 
and household equipment, brings us into a close relationship with them. We 
are interested in all families, those who live in the smaller rural communities as 
well as those who live in the larger urban areas. 

Many of our home economists, especially the home demonstration agents and 
specialists of the cooperative extension service devote their time to disseminat- 
ing the findings of the latest research and in aiding families and individuals to 
attain a better home and family life. They are concerned with the cuitural 
needs as well as the practical needs of families living in rural areas which, of 
course, includes library services. 

Our association’s legislative program commits our members to the support 
of legislation which provides for extended library services to areas not now 
covered. We therefore commend the plan for bringing public library service 
to the almost 27 million people in the United States who are now without it. In 
the development of programs for effective family living adequate public service 
is important. Such services provide opportunities for continuous programs of 
education. 

We like the provisions of the library services bill which allow each State to 
devise its own plans for the further extension of library services to rural areas. 
We like the definite nature of its provisions which outline the functions of the 
Federal and State Governments. We believe that the formula by which funds 
are allocated under the bill is equitable and practical. We know that adult 
education programs have increased the economic status of farm families, have 
contributed to the enrichment of family life, and have provided for participation 
in activities at the community level. Library facilities would supplement and 
complement the educational opportunities of rural areas and no doubt provide 
lasting benefit to this part of our population too long neglected. 

Again we urge that the committee favorably consider this legislation and re- 
port it to the full committee within a short length of time. 

We would appreciate your including this statemeent in the record. 

Sincerely, 


CATHERINE T. DENNIS, Pres’ ’ent. 
Mr. Lanprum. The committee will now adjourn until further call 
of the chairman. 
The printed proceedings will remain open for insertion of state- 
ments and letters from interested parties until June 20. 
63164—55——15 
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(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed subject 
to the call of the chairman.) 


(The following communications were subsequently received :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. EuGENE J. McCartuy, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS F'ROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, H. R. 2858, a bill to promote the 
development of public library service in rural and suburban areas of this country, 
is legislation to serve a real need in these areas of the United States. 

In our rural and suburban areas, where public-library services are non- 
existent or inadequate because of lack of municipal or other funds to provide 
and maintain them, these services can be established or improved by this bill. 
It is estimated that 26 million citizens of this country live in these rural areas 
and rapidly growing suburbs that are now without local public-library service. 

The establishment and maintenance of the libraries that this bill will make 
possible will be wholly under the administration of the States in which they 
are located, and the Federal financial support will undoubtedly promote greater 
interest and support in the development of rural and suburban public libraries 
in these States. 

The Federal funds to be provided by this bill are to be allocated to the States 
on the fair basis of their rural population compared to the rural population 
of the country as a whole, and the States’ ability to pay is to be the criterion 
for their matching of the Federal funds. Therefore the bill will provide a 
public-library service where it is most needed and least able to be provided 
without some Federal aid. 

While this bill will not eliminate the deficiencies in public-library service 
throughout the country, it will begin a fair and an equitable program to elimi- 
nate these deficiencies. The individual States will be stimulated to do even 
more themselves to improve their rural and suburban public libraries. 

In our country, where we depend upon an educated and informed citizenry 


to discharge their democratic political responsibility, this bill will do much to 
promote and assist these citizens. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R,. LONG, Jr., MAYOR, SPRINGFIELD, TENN. 


I have served for the past 8 years as mayor of Springfield, population 6,506, 
the county seat of Robertson County, Tenn., which county has a population 
of 27,024. 

With an alarmingly rapid increase in school enrollments in this area, and the 
State of Tennessee as a whole, each year an increasingly larger portion of our 
tax dollar is required for schoolhouse construction, maintenance, and general 
school operation. This fact, added to the ever-increasing demand for additional 
city and county services in a rural area, and the additional fact that local 
government, generally, is restricted to the property tax as its primary means 
for raising local funds, all combine to make it impossible for many rural cities 
and counties in Tennessee to allocate adequate funds for public-library purposes. 

With the preemption by the Federal and State governments of almost all 
available tax sources, the local governments, city and county, must of necessity 
depend on outside help from State and Federal taxes. 

The library-services bill, now being considered by your committee, is an 
excellent example of temporary outside help which can stimulate more interest 
in and a better understanding of the need for local public-library service in the 
rural areas of Tennessee, and the Nation as a whole. 

In Tennessee there is a wide disparity between the 4 metropolitan counties 
and the 91 rural counties in their ability to support public services such as 
schools and public libraries. 

More than one-third of the State’s population and a large share of its wealth is 
concentrated in these four counties. The average median income in the metro- 
politan counties is $2,280 as contrasted with $1,304 in the rural counties. Fur- 
thermore, library service to a scattered population costs more than such service 
to a concentrated population. Thus the rural counties in attempting to provide 
public libraries for their people are faced on the one hand with less financial 
ability and on the other hand with higher operating costs. 

The State library has done a great deal to expand and improve library service 
in the rural counties through its regional library program. Its nine regional 
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centers furnish to groups of counties bookmobile service, books, and other 
materials to supplement those owned by the counties, and the advice and as- 
sistance of a staff of professional librarians. The regional library program 1s 
supported entirely by funds appropriated by the State legislature. Each par- 
ticipating county must provide local funds for the operation of its local library 
and branches. 

The regional library service has earned strong grassroots support. Although 
real progress has been made, it is only a small beginning. We do not have enough 
books to meet the demand. It is not possible to furnish other materials such as 
records and films. The regional-library centers are so understaffed that they 
cannot provide needed on-the-job training for local librarians, develop cooperative 
programs with groups and organizations, or carry on activities which would in- 
form readers about the services of the library and promote its use. 

Nevertheless many rural people who have never before had access to books are 
now able to get the books they want. Because of the bookmobile service countless 
numbers of people living in small rural communities are reading books which 
enrich their lives and make them better citizens. They ask for and get informa- 
tion on such subjects as how to build outside fireplaces, stunts and skits, sheep 
raising, arthritis, Chiang Kai-shek, citizenship, and retarded children. They read 
such books as A Man Called Peter, The Big Fisherman, Conservation of Natural 
Resources, War in Korea, House Wiring Made Easy, Crusade in Europe, and I 
Led Three Lives. 

The number of rural counties participating in this program has increased 
from 4 in 1940—41 to 66 in 1954-55. But there are still 25 rural counties which 
have not joined the program. A few of these counties are operating small public 
libraries but in 15 of them there is no public-library service at all. Most of the 
counties without library service are the small, poorer counties where many of 
the people have had no opportunity to come in contact with a public library. 
Although the State library carries on a continuous effort, through use of films, 
publicity, personal visits, and talks to organizations, to interest these counties in 
organizing a public library many people find it difficult to become vitally interested 
in a service which they have not experienced. 

If they could actually have the experience of using a good public library through 
a demonstration, they could understand what it could mean to them and would 
be eager to support it with local tax funds. State funds for demonstration pur- 
poses are not available, since the entire State appropriation is needed to operate 
the regional-library service. 

This is a project for which Federal funds could be used to great advantage. We 
do not want our public libraries permanently supported with Federal funds. 
But we think that use of Federal funds for the purpose of stimulating local in- 
nar through a demonstration of good public-library service would be of lasting 
benefit. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Ropert H. MoLLoHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity 
to express my support of the measures you are presently considering to assist 
the States and local communities to extend and develop public-library service in 
rural areas. At the present time such service does not exist or is inadequate te 
meet the needs of thousands.of rural communities throughout the country. 

As you are aware, H. R. 2971 and the similar bill H. R. 2865, which I have in- 
troduced, would authorize an appropriation of $7,500,000 a year for a 5-year period 
to provide Federal aid to the 48 States, on a matching basis, for further develop- 
ment of the library service. 

This sum, gentlemen, represents an expenditure of $37,500,000 over a 5-year 
period—a modest investment for the vast returns it will provide. This is a 
bargain price indeed to pay for educational advantages for an estimated 30 million 
Americans for whom libraries, today, do not exist. 

In the State of West Virginia, where the library commission completed one 
regional demonstration in 1953, the success of the undertaking has created wide- 
spread and enthusiastic support for this legislation. It will do for the people 
of my State and many others, what they are eager but financially unable to do 
for themselves. 

I am sure there is no need for me to emphasize to you gentlemen what easy 
access to books means to each of us in the performance of our own responsibilities. 
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It also means added skills for our trained workers, added know-how for our busi- 
nessmen and industrialists, progressive knowledge for our scientists, technological 
advance for our farmers, in fact, all the enlightened understanding that is basic 
to a progressive society and fundamental to the preservation of our American 
way of life. Indeed, what lies between the covers of a book could well mean the 
difference between the strength or weakness of this Nation in periods of great 
emergency. I most respectfully urge your favorable consideration of this legisla- 
tion which at the cost of a minimum expenditure will produce benefits of im- 
measurable value to our Nation. 


AMERICAN CountTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., May 25, 1955, 
Representative Pom. LANDRUM, 

House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LANDRUM: I had hoped to be in Washington this week 
to add my testimony in favor of the library services bill but a serious conflict 
prevented. I would, therefore, like very much to have this letter placed in the 
record if this is still possible. 

As editor of a farm magazine with a rural coverage of 400.000, and president 
of the American Country Life Association, which is a national organization in 
existence since the first American Country Life Commission, I would like to 
express a strong conviction that we should increase library activity in rural 
communities at this time. 

There are several reasons for this. One of the most pressing reasons is that 
the need for serious educational reading is increasing with the rapid develop- 
ment of the more superficial information media, such as television, radio, and 
other mass communications. I believe it is the experience in most communities 
that the appetite for serious reading is stimulated by the other communications, 
This is fortunate because we know the serious limitations of radio, television, 
and even newspapers in encouraging people to think for themselves and make 
independent decisions. With our powerhouse of rapid-fire communications, 
which have a tendency to hysteria and propaganda, we need to do everything 
possible to encourage self-education and analysis. 

The stimulation of library work has always been an uphill job in rural com- 
munities. I believe that modest Federal funds, carefully placed with no thought 
of domination from the national level, could do a tremendous amount of good. 
In recent years the American Country Life Association has studied the problem 
of the changing rural community brought about as the result of the movement 
of literally millions of urban workers to live in the country. As a result, we 
have in many States rural communities where half to two-thirds of the residents 
are either part-time farmers or urban workers. These people have moved to 
the country to get away from crowded cities and to give some of the advantages 
of open country life to their children. I think this is a wholly commendable 
desire and should be encouraged. 

On the other hand, this migration does call for a decentralization of our com- 
munity services, such as schools, churches, and libraries. I sincerely hope that 
you and your colleagues will do everything possible to further passage of the 
library-services bill and insure this Important contribution to self-education in 
our country at this critical time. 

Very truly yours, 
Pauvt ©, Jounson, President. 


OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EXPENDITURES COUNCIL, 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 25, 1955. 
Hon. Putt M. LANpRUM, 


House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LANDRUM: My attention has been called to the fact that the Educa- 
tion and Labor Subcommittee, of which you are chairman, is this week holding 
hearings on S. 2083, and similar bills, to authorize a 5-year, $37.5 million program 
of grants-in-aid to the States “to promote the further development of public 
library service in rural areas.” 

As coordinator of the National Conference of State Taxpayer Executives, com- 
prising the directors of taxpayer organizations in 37 States, I would appreciate 
yonr inserting in the record of the hearings this statement of the conference 


position. 
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In its annual meeting in April, the National Conference of State Taxpayer 
Executives reaffirmed its “opposition to any new or expanded Federal enterprises, 
grants-in-aid programs, or similar activities” at this time. 

Moreover, though there has been no opportunity for any of our organizations to 
analyze either the need or the financial capacities of the States to provide such 
library services, it would appear, in view of the close relationship, that the posi- 
tion which we have taken in opposition to Federal aid for education is equally 
applicable to these proposals, at least until the report of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations is made public. You may recall the testimony 
which some of the State taxpayer groups presented recently before the full Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee on pending school-construction proposals. 

Under these circumstances, the NCSTE desires in this way to record its opposi- 
tion to the Federal aid for library services proposals now under consideration 
by your subcommittee. 

Respectfully yours, 


Steve Staut, Coordinator. 


STATEMENT OF LUCILE NIx, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ATLANTA, GA. 


I am Lucile Nix, chief library consultant, State department of education, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
and privilege of talking with you about rural library service and what the 
passage of the Library Services Act can mean to the rural people in my State and 
throughout the Nation. 

I was a country girl myself, having grown up in a small town in northeast 
Georgia that had no public-library service and did not have until State aid 
stimulated and helped in the establishment of such service in very recent years. 
I know personally what it is to be hungry for something to read and to be 
limited to the few books and magazines that a father and mother with six 
children could buy. 

Nearly 27 million people throughout the United States are still without the 
services of a publie library. These people are not concentrated in any one 
section of the country. Many of them are in your State and in mine. Many of 
the Nation’s rural people migrate to city centers. Many boys and girls grow 
up in one State and move for one reason or another to other parts of the country 
to work and to rear their families. The problem of reaching these people with 
library service becomes a nationwide one, the concern of all of us regardless of 
whether we live in the city or the country, in the East, the West, the North, 
or the South. 

Many citizens of my State have worked untiringly in the past 10 years to 
establish rural library service where none was available and to expand and 
improve existing library programs. Lay people as well as professional librarians 
and educators from every district in the State have recognized the need for the 
improvement and extension of library services to the rural areas of the State. 
Scores of these interested persons have worked hard in many planning and 
evaluation conferences, determining needs, outlining programs of action and 
exploring ways and means of putting books in reach of every Georgian. 

It was through the efforts of all of these people that the first State aid for 
public-library service in Georgia was secured in 1944. Regulations governing 
the distribution of the funds were set up so as to give every county in the State 
an opportunity to qualify for a portion of the money. Since many of our counties 
are small and have limited financial resources they have been encouraged to 
pool these resources and to establish multicounty or regional library programs 
composed of 2 to 4 or 5 counties. Special establishment grants, from State-aid 
funds and continuing regional allotments of State funds for materials over and 
above county allotments for materials have served as a stimulus to this co- 
operative sharing of personnel, bookmobiles, books, and other library resources. 
Within the last 10 years, 28 of these regional library programs involving 77 
counties have been established. QOur experience has shown that these larger 
units of library service are more efficient and more economical. The advantages, 
as we see them, are: 

1. Provision for the employment of staff members with specialized skills. 

2. The availability of a large reservoir of materials. 

8. Better facilities for reaching a greater number of people with a wider 
variety of library services. 

4. An expanded base for securing adequate funds. 
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We have accomplished a great deal in Georgia but even so more stimulation 
is needed because there is more, much more yet to be done. State aid for rural 
library service has been increased from $100,000 in 1944—45 to $500,000 in 1954-55. 
In addition to the above funds for materials the State is now paying the 
salaries of 81 local librarians employed in county and multicounty library 
programs. Local financial support for library service has increased from 
$483,898.92 in 1943 to $1,520,576.99 in 1954. 

Such progress is phenomenal in many respects, except that in the State we still 
have only 0.7 of a book per person and with all local and State funds we are still 
spending only $0.64 per capita per year for all public library operating costs. 
What has been accomplished is good but is not yet good enough. 

There is a great need for more and better trained librarians, more bookmobiles, 
more books and other library materials, and more and better services. The num- 
ber of bookmobiles in the State has increased from 25 in 1948 to 51 in 1955. Yet 
approximately one-half of the 159 Georgia counties are still without bookmobile 
service and must rely on limited library service through deposit stations in schools, 
country stores, and private homes. Good, yes, but by no means adequate. 

We have proof in our State that once people in local communities know and 
understand what a good library program can accomplish in a community they 
are willing to help finance it to the extent that they are financially able and to take 
advantage of the services it offers. I could cite many examples to show the inter- 
est that people have taken in rural library service development in Georgia, but 
shall confine my remarks to only a few at this point. 

In the summer of 1949, the State home-demonstration agent attended a rural 
library conference at which the problems of extending the service to unserved 
areas of the State were discussed. Many people present were convinced that 
demonstration bookmobiles would provide a partial answer. Shortly thereafter 
the State home-demonstration council offered to the State agency a gift of such a 
bookmobile. Rural farm women in 86 different counties raised the funds for 
the purchase of this bookmobile. They made their contributions by holding 
barbecues, pie suppers, cakewalks, and a wide variety of moneymaking projects. 
This demonstration bookmobile traveled over 16,000 miles in 76 counties in the 
State during its first year of operation and in the past 4 years has helped to stim- 
ulate the purchase of 12 new locally owned and operated bookmobiles. 

In one south Georgia area local civic clubs took the leadership in raising money 
for a regional library bookmobile. Hundreds of individuals as well as clubs 
shared in this project. Among them was a small boy who with other children 
contributed his nickels and dimes to the project. The day that the shiny new 
bookmobile loaded with new books, and supervised by a professional librarian was 
to visit this child’s community school, he was sent as a lookout to watch for its 
arrival. As it came into view he rushed back to his friends calling, “Come on, 
fellows, yonder comes the bookmobile I bought.” It is “his” bookmobile that is 
now visited in the summer months by boys and girls whose home are 50 miles away 
from the headquarters library and who must themselves walk as much as 2 miles 
to get to the nearest bookmobile stop where they can borrow as good books for 
children and young people as are obtainable in the largest city library in the 
country. 

Rural adults who have access to good library service require and use such 
service as extensively as do their urban neighbors. Some of these rural readers 
have made their borrowed books pay off in hard cash. Librarians in almost any 
county can cite instances of farmers who have improved their crops and live- 
stock by using scientific methods recommended in the library books. 

One 15-year-old boy in Oglethorpe County, owner of an auto-repair shop, de- 
pends on monthly visits of the bookmobile to furnish him with advice on his trade. 
A cabinetmaker in another county gets hints from the bookmobile on how to im- 
prove his product. Still another Georgia bookmobile patron, owner of a thriving 
apiary, is an avid reader of the latest books on beekeeping. 

One of our regional librarians reports an annual circulation of 397,768 books 
in 1954 in a 4-county area. In commenting on the use of books in this region 
she has this to say: 

“397.768 circulation. What does that mean? Wide area of reading? Yes. 
Many hooks? Yes. One would never have dreamed these rural people would 
read so much, when they were at last given the opportunity. This implies a 
human value that is not to be measured; it is the resource of having a regular 
and dependable supply of reading matter, of professional advice and informa- 
tion about what is available, and free choice concerning subject matter and area 
of interest. If we may judge by our 914 years of experience it seems certain a 
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library service: that really reaches rural districts will both spread the benefits 
that come from the babit of reading and raise the intellectual level of reading 
and consequently of living.” 

Those in our State who have access to library service are anxious to see the 
program improved and expanded to reach more people with more and better 
service. The money that will be made available to our State through the Library 
Services Act will serve as a further stimulus to better State and local financial 
support for library service. ; 

We observe a striking resemblance in the provisions of the Federal Library 
Services Act to the regulations under which the library State-aid program 
operates in Georgia. Both require the development of a plan for the extension 
and improvement of library service to rural areas, both clearly place responsi 
bility. for the employment of personnel and the selection of materials in the 
hands of the local county or regional library in the case of Georgia and in the 
hands of the respective States in the case of the Federal funds. This is as it 
should be State funds with local control, Federal funds with State and local 
control. Without this provision we would not be interested in the passage of 
this legislation. In Georgia no library can qualify for State funds if local tax 
funds for library service are reduced. We note with approval that, similarly, 
Federal funds under the act cannot take the place of State funds for library 
support and a State continue to qualify for Federal funds. 

We, in Georgia, can actively endorse and support the Library Services Act 
because we feel that it is a sound and good bill. We are confident that it 
ean and will— 

1. Stimulate but not interfere with State and local initiative and respon- 
sibility in the conduct of public library service. 

2. Provide opportunities at relatively small cost, nationwise, for millions 
of rural people to learn for the first time what good library service is. 

3. Help to convince many people that the Congress is interested in the 
establishment of educational services to enrich the lives of rural citizens 
and raise the standards of living in the rural sections of the Nation. 


Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I am submitting now a letter I ad- 
dressed to a number of State officials, seeking information. It would 
seem proper that the letter sent them and their replies be made a part 
of the printed record, and I so request. 

Mr. Lanproum. If there are no objections, it is so ordered. 

(Mr. Gwinn’s letter and the replies received thereto follow :) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1955, 








, 








Dear Sir: The Committee on Education and Labor is conducting hearings on 
legislation which is known as the Library Services Act. This legislation pro- 
vides for the annual expenditure of $7.5 millions of Federal moneys each year 
for 5 fiscal years beginning with fiscal year 1956, in order to “promote the fur- 
ther extension by the several States of public library services to rural areas 
without such services or with inadequate services.” No Federal money could 
be used for the purchase or construction of any building or the purchase of 
land. Allotments to the States would be authorized by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education after certification by him of State plans required by 
the act. Each State would receive a minimum of $40,000, plus an additional 
amount based upon the ratio of the rural population in each State to the rural 
population of the United States. State matching of Federal funds would be re- 
quired, varying inversely with the per capita income of each State, the Federal 
share never exceeding 66 percent nor less than 33 percent. 

The contribution of your State would be $ , or percent of the cost 
of the program in your State. 

In order for the Committee on Education and Labor to legislate intelligently 
in this matter, it needs certain information which you, in your position as the 
chief of State fiscal officer, are able, we hope, to supply. 

1. Is the rural population of your State inadequately or not at all served with 
public library facilities? 
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2. If the answer to question 1 is “yes,” is the State financially able to provide 
the necessary facilities without Federal assistance? 

3. Is the State’s budget capable of incorporating the figure above indicated as 
your State’s shar2 of the cost, for each of the next 5 fiscal years? 

4. When wil. your vate legislature next meet so that it may consider the 
desirability or need of participating in such a program? In other words, how 
long would it be before your State could qualify, assuming favorable legisla- 
tive action, for participation in such a plan? 

5. Are there any groups or organizations in your State, other than profes- 
sional library and education groups which suppurt the legislation, that could 
give testimony as to the need or desirability of such a program? 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH W. GwINnn, M. C. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
Frankfort, June 14, 1955. 
Hon. RALPH W. GwINnN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Sir: Thank you for your interest in library service for rural areas. In 
answer to your recent inquiry concerning Kentucky’s rural library problems, it is 
hoped that the following information will be of value to you and your committee 
in the preparation of suitable legislative proposals on the subject. The questions 
in your letter of May 25, 1955, are discussed below in the order listed in that 
letter. 

“1. Is the rural population of your State inadequately or not at all served with 
public library services?” 

Answer: Rural areas in Kentucky definitely are inadequately served. This is 
true in spite of a tremendous campaign sponsored by the Kentucky bookmobile 
project, a private group, which promoted gifts from private sources during the 
last 2 years. As a result of this private campaign to extend library services, 
there are 101 bookmobiles now providing library services, mainly in rural areas. 
Over 90 percent of these bookmobiles were purchased from private donations. 

Even now, bookmobile service to rural areas is available in only 96 of Ken- 
tucky’s 120 countries. A total of $396,000 has been appropriated by the legislature 
for the 1954-56 biennium. For the 1954-55 fiscal year, a total of $246,000, in- 
cluding $13,000 from the emergency fund, has been appropriated. Of this amount, 
$120,000 was spent for books in the new bookmobiles. Only $40,000 was ear- 
marked for this purpose for 1955-56. 

It is impossible at the moment to arrive at total expenditures for library serv- 
ices. This is true because many counties, school districts, and private groups are 
providing personal services, physical facilities, and some operating costs in kind 
as well as in dollars. For example, in most cases, rental on buildings housing 
bookmobile collections is donated by governmental units or sometimes by private 
owners. Some service stations provide fuels and service for the bookmobiles 
without charge. Some school officials perform library services which are not 
reflected in either school or county government budgets. 

“2. Is the State financially able to provide necessary facilities without Federal 
assistance?” 

Answer: No. Of course, this answer is based upon a flexible interpretation of 
the word “necessary.” As in most other States, the demands for governmental 
services have strained the budgets of all governmental units almost beyond the 
breaking point. In the absence of substantial revenues for library services in the 
next few years, the bookmobile extension program must be drastically reduced. 
For example, Wolfe County, Ky., has a total budget of only $12,000 from all tax 
sources, which must be spread over all of that county’s services. In view of 
demands upon State appropriations, it is not feasible to assume that legislative 
appropriations will exceed $150,000 per year for library extension services. Ken- 
tucky is one of the minority of States in which the rural population substantially 
exceeds the urban population. Kentucky per capita income is now around $1,100, 
while the national average is over $1,600. 

“3. Is the State’s budget capable of incorporating the figure above indicated 
($114,261) as your State’s share of the cost for each of the next 5 fiscal years?’ 

Answer: Even though the appropriation for this purpose was doubled for the 
1954—56 biennium over any prior biennium, it is reasonable to assume that future 
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budgets can handle the $114,261 amount. Best judgment, however, is an informed 
suess. There can be no legal guaranty at this time that any specific amount will 
be appropriated by the legislature. There are substantial indications that the 
a plage will not appropriate less than the support figure indicated in your 
etter. 

“4. How long would it be before your State could qualify, assuming favorable 
legislative action, for participation in such a plan?” 

Answer: The Kentucky Legislature will convene in January 1956. 1t is feasible 
to predict that Kentucky could qualify for participation in the proposed plan no 
later than July 1, 1956. 

“5. Are there any groups or organizations in your State other than professional 
library and education groups which support the legislation that could give testi- 
mony as to the need or desirability of such a program?’ 

Answer: Based upon evidence in the private campaign for bookmobile funds, 
many private groups indicated support for the extension of library services, 
Many individuals in the Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation supported the proj- 
ect. I cannot be certain, however, that this organization as a group would give 
testimony. Again, many individuals in the Kentucky League of Women Voters 
supported the project. I do not believe, however, that the organization as such 
has given a formal endorsement. This is true because of restrictions in that 
organization’s own constitution. It is believed that the Kentucky Chamber of 
Commerce would give testimony concerning the desirability of library services. 
While much of the enthusiasm for the project was engendered by professional 
library and education groups. It is certain that the project enjoyed the support 
of many other groups. The names of those persons who sponsored the project 
read like a Who’s Who in Kentucky. There was definitely widespread public 
support. 

A copy of a feature new story concerning the bookmobile project, which ap- 
peared in the Louisville Courier-Journal on May 22, 1955, is enclosed. This news 
story contains accurate and valuable information bearing upon most of the ques- 
tions in your letter. 

If I can be of further service to you in this matter, please do not hesitate to 
call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. Fe_rx JOYNER, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


(The article referred to was filed, but is not printed.) 


STATE OF NEw York, 
DIVISION OF THE BUDGET, 


Albany, June 9, 1955. 
Hon. RALPH W. GwINnn, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Gwinn: This is in reply to your letter of May 25, 1955, relative to 
the proposed Federal Library Services Act. I have not had an opportunity to 
study this piece of pending legislation, and am not prepared to indicate either 
approval or disapproval of it. However, I think I can answer your specific 
questions. 

1 and 2. Six upstate New York counties (Chemung, Clinton, Erie, Essex, 
Monroe, and Schenectady) have county library systems under which complete 
library service is made available to all residents. Elsewhere in the State most 
residents of rural areas receive library service only as a courtesy from libraries 
in nearby urban communities. 

Under legislation enacted in 1950, the State provides financial assistance to 
county library systems which provide library service to all their residents. The 
six upstate county systems listed above are operating under plans acceptable 
under the provisions of this statute, and other counties are in the process of 
organizing such systems. This State aid is available to every county electing to 
participate in the program. While the program has been expanding steadily, 
progress has not been as rapid as had been hoped, and additional Federal funds 
might stimulate a more rapid development for the benefit of rural areas. 

8. I am informed that the present program of State aid to public libraries 
would enable this State to receive its entire share of the proposed Federal grant 
without increasing its expenditures. If this is not the case, any additional State 
appropriations required would be made available only after a detailed study of 
the Federal program. 
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4. I am informed that no legislative action would be required by this State 
to enable it to qualify for the Federal grant. The next session of the legislature 
at which any changes that might be necessary could be considered will commence 
in January 1956. 

5. I have no information as to what groups or organizations within the State 
either support or oppose the legislation. It is possible that testimony might be 
obtained from some of the various civic groups, chambers of commerce, and 
taxpayers’ organizations within the State. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pavut H. Appiesy, Director. 


STATE oF OHIO, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
Columbus, June 8, 1955. 
Hon. RALPH W. GwWINN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


‘DEAR CONGRESSMAN GWINN: Your recent letter in respect to libraries in the 
rural areas of Ohio has been received. I shall endeavor to answer your ques- 
tions by the same number as shown in your letter. 

1. I am told that in southeastern Ohio there are some rural areas that 
do not have adequate public library facilities. 

2. It is not beyond the realm of possibility that the State may provide 
the necessary financial help to assist these areas. 

8. Under the provisions of the Federal bill, we believe that Ohio can 
qualify for as little or as much between the limitations as it desires to do. 

4. The State legislature, in respect to approrriating money will meet in 
January 1957. 

5. I am told that there are women’s organizations and, also, labor organi- 
zations, who would support the need and desirability of a rural library 
service program. 

I trust the above answers your questions. 

Sincerely, 

JoHn M. WILCOXON, 
Director of Finance. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
Richmond, June 8, 1955. 
Hon. RALPH W. GwWINN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Gwinn: As Mr. J. H. Bradford, State budget director, is out of the 
city, Iam replying to your inquiry of May 25. 

We are advised by the State librarian that 33 of Virginia’s 98 counties have 
public-library facilities. 

In the absence of some legislative expression of policy on the question, it 
does not seem possible to provide reliable information as to the State’s financial 
ability to provide library services now or in the next 5 fiscal years. The next 
regular biennial session of the State legislature will meet in January 1956. If 
action were taken at that time, it would be July 1, 1956, before the State nor- 
mally could qualify for participation in any new program requiring appropri- 
ation of funds. 

I regret that we do not have any information concerning the existence of groups, 
other than educational, that are interested in or qualified to give testimony 
concerning library needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. M. SUTHERLAND, 
Assistant Director of the Budget. 


STATE or IpAno, 
Budget Bureau, Boise, Idaho, June 1, 1956. 
Hon. Ratpx ‘W. Gwinn, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sre: In reply to your letter of May 25, 1955, I may explain that the State 
of Idaho has a library commission. It receives an appropriation from State funds 
for supporting q traveling library program. 
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The last legislature passed a bill authorizing the organization of library dis- 
tricts of one or more counties. These districts are permitted to levy, not ex- 
ceeding 2 mills, on property within the districts, with powers “‘to establish and 
locate conveniently a sufficient number of libraries, branch libraries or stations 
= serve the library districts,” This last program has not had time to get into 
effect. 

The above explanation should answer your questions 1, 2, and 3. Under 4, the 
next regular session of the legtslature will be in January 1957. 

Under question 5, we have the usual organizations such as Parent-Teachers 
Association and Women’s Clubs. However you may be already classifying them 
as “professional and education groups.” There was a very active group during 
the last legislature sponsoring this library program. Mrs. Mabel Baker, care of 
Boise Public Library, was the legislative secretary. 

I have also been informed that the Congressman representing this district, 
the Honorable Hamer Budge, is supporting the proposed Library Services Act in 
the House. By calling the Honorab!e Hamer Budge I am sure you could secure 
more information in regard to Idaho’s interest in this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES H. Younes, 
Budget Director. 


STATE oF NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL, 
Statehouse, Concord, June 2, 1955. 
Hon. Ratpo W. Gwinn, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. CO. 
Deak Siz: Thank you for your letter of May 25 with information about the 
Library Services Act. 
Taking your questions in order: 

1, There are 4,300 people living in New Hampshire towns without any 
publie library. Approximately 200,000 are receiving substandard service 
from use of local funds because libraries are open only a few hours a week 
and book funds are very limited. 

2. If you mean could the State institute a program such as would be pos- 
sible with the help of funds proposed by this act, then the answer is no. 

3. Yes. 

4. There is existing legislation now that would enable the State to 
qualify for participation. 

Yes. 

If we can be of further assistance please let us know. 

Respectfully yours, 

ArtTHouR E, BEAN, 
State Comptroller. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, 
Baton Rouge, June 1, 1955. 
Hon. Rateu W. Gwinn, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Gwinn: I have your request of May 25 for information regarding 
public library services in the State of Louisiana to be used in connection with 
hearings on legislation known as the Library Service Act. I am pleased to fur- 
nish this information as accurately as possible in the order requested : 

1. Is the rural population of your State inadequately or not at all served with 
public library facilities? Forty-one of the State’s 64 parishes (counties) have 
parishwide library services, although not of the quality which the library com- 
mission feels they should have. 

2. If the answer to question 1 is “‘Yes”, is the State financially able to provide 
the necessary facilities without Federal assistance? The State is now providing 
the library commission with an appropriation of $267,000 annually, approxi- 
mately one-half of which is expended in servicing the parish libraries and es- 
tablishing demonstration libraries in parishes which have voted a special library 
millage to maintain libraries. The appropriation permits the establishment of 
only about two new demonstration libraries each year. It is felt that the State 
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could increase its appropriation to the commission sufficiently to enable it to 
match the Federal funds which might be available if the Library Service Act 
should become law. 

3. Is the State’s budget capable of incorporating the figure above indicated as 
your State’s share of the cost, for each of the next five fiscal years? Yes. 

4. When will your State legislature next meet so that it may consider the de- 
sirability or need of participating in such a program? In other words, how long 
would it be before your State could qualify, assuming favorable legislative ac- 
tion, for participation in such a plan? The next regular session of the State 
legislature will convene about the middle of May 1956, when appropriations will 
be made for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956. 

5. Are there any groups or organizations in your State, other than professional 
library and education groups, which support the legislation, that could give 
testimony as to the need or desirability of such a program? We have been in- 
formed that Louisiana Federation of Women’s Clubs, Louisiana PTA, the Citizens 
Library Organization, the American Association of University Women, and the 
Louisiana Farm Bureau have endorsed Federal aid to the library program. 

General comments: The State of Louisiana has a library commission, the 
members of which are appointed by the Governor, with headquarters at the State 
Capitol in Baton Rouge. The commission, with a director and staff, administers 
the Library Act of Louisiana, and the primary functions of the commission are 
to service parish libraries (41) which have been established since creation of 
the library commission 30 years ago. To begin the work in 1925, grants were 
received from Carnegie Foundation for 5 years, which were supplemented by 
State funds. At the end of the 5-year period, the State assumed the full finan- 
cial responsibility of carrying on this work. 

At the present rate of establishing 2 demonstration libraries each year, it would 
require approximately 12 years to provide library services to the 23 parishes 
who have no rural library service. Of course, we do not know how many of these 
parishes would vote the financial support to carry on the work after the 1-year 
period that the State carries the program. The State will only undertake the 
demonstration library after the parish has voted the necessary millage to sup- 
port the program after the 1-year demonstration comes to an end. 

I trust that the above gives you the information that you need regarding the 


library program in Louisiana. If not, I should be glad to answer any further 
questions that you may wish to ask. 
Yours very truly, 


J. H. Rester, Assistant Director. 


STATE OF DELAWARE, 
BupGET COMMISSION, 
Dover, Del., June 2, 1955. 
Hon. Ratpu W. Gwinn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: I have discussed your request of May 25, 1955, for 
fiscal information relative to our State library service with the chairman of 
budget commission, Gov. J. Caleb Boggs. 

He has requested that I answer your inquiry as completely as possible: 

1. Our rural areas and small towns that do not have public libraries are 
served by bookmobiles which have specific days for being in any designated 
location. 

2. Delaware has been entirely supporting this type of service without 
Federal assistance and I assume will continue to do so in the future. 

3. Our annual State budget for the library commission which includes 
this service, is $27,840. If our State were required to contribute $104,839 or 
67 percent of the cost of an expanded program, it could be done only through 
increasing our present revenue statutes. 

4. Our next State legislature which could consider this program will con- 
vene in January 1957. Presumably, therefore, it would be fiscal 1958 before 
the legislature could take any action on the desirability of adopting any such 
program. 

5. Not to my knowledge. 

To add an unsolicited comment, I might say that Delaware contributes to the 
Federal Government the highest per capita tax rate of any State in the Nation; 
conversely, we.receive in grants from the Federal Government the lowest per 
capita grants of any State in the Nation. 
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While I cannot anticipate action of our future legislatures, it appears to me, 
as fiscal officer of the State, that we could readily use additional grants from 
the Federal Government but only in the case where such grants would decrease 
rather than increase our annual State appropriations. 

Delawareans now pay in income tax to the Federal Government over 36 
percent of the total adjusted gross income of our individual wage earners. Our 
primary concern is to see legislation enacted which would release a portion of 
this high rate of income taxes for use on the local level to meet the pressing 
educational and highway programs that are now facing our State administrations. 

Thank you for the opportunity of stating Delaware’s position in tnis matter. 

Very truly yours, 
LILLIAN IT. MARTIN, 
rf Chief Accountant, 


RHODE ISLAND STATE LIBRARY, 


Providence, June 1, 1955. 
Hon. RAtpu W. Gwinn, 


Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GWINN: Your letter of May 25, 1955, addressed to Hon. 
Robert P. Bolan, budget officer, department of administration, Providence, R. L., 
has been referred to the Rhode Island State Library for reply. Answering your 
five questions in order: 

1. Rhode Island, the smallest State, has 73 free public libraries to which the 
State gives aid. The State is densely populated. I enclose tearsheet from the 
Rhode Island State Manual, giving population figures, 1950 census, but it must 
be remembered that 2 out of every 3 Rhode Islanders live in metropolitan 
Providence. It cannot be said that there is any rural area, no matter how 
isolated, which is without some form of library service, but we must admit that 
some of these rural libraries are inadequate. 

The State library has a library extension service and loans book collections 
whenever requested but there is great need in this State for regional demon- 
stration areas, 1 in each of the 5 counties where librarians from the smaller rural 
libraries may come for consultation with a field agent, so-called, an officer badly 
needed in Rhode Island for this purpose. 

2. The State is not financially able to provide the necessary facilities for 
setting up these regional demonstration areas, for the appointment of a field 
agent and for greater service in augmenting rural library book collections, when 
needed, with the right kind of reference and other material. 

3. The committee of the Rhode Island Library Association, known as the com- 
mittee on governmental relations, of which Miss Sallie BE. Coy, librarian of the 
Westerly Public Library, Westerly, R. I., is chairman, has been working for 
several years to evolve the right kind of regional plan, which, financed by the 
State, aided by Federal assistance, would put into active purpose the develop- 
ment of the five regional demonstration areas. We note that the contribution 
from the Federal Government would be $54,941, or 51.49 percent of the cost of the 
program in this State. 

Since the plan in the Library Services Act permits the State an allowance for 
appropriation made for library extension service and State aid to free public 
libraries, our committee has figured that it will not be necessary to ask the 
general assembly for more than approximately $21,000 in addition to the appro- 
priation already carried in the budget. 

We have talked with the budget officer, who suggests that there is some doubt 
that the State budget for the next fiscal year, namely 1955-56, could incorporate 
the required sum, since the budget has already been approved by the legislature 
and the Governor at the session just recently adjourned, but the following year 
the sum may well be incorporated as a part of the State budget. 

However, at the spring meeting of the Rhode Island Library Association, at 
which time the committee on governmental relations reported to the assoeiation, 
the State librarian asked the librarians to educate their respective senators and 
representatives concerning the purport of the Library Services Act and the neces- 
sity for matching funds. A bill could be prepared for introduction into the 1956 
January session of the general assembly and in the fall of 1955 the budget 
office could be approached by a committee of the association to request that the 
desired figure be included in the State budget for 1956-57, and thereafter. 

4. Please see answer to “3” for information required for this question. 
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5. The Rhode Island State librarian, in assisting in the development of school 
libraries and the reorganization of rural libraries, at the present time not too 
activated, has had great success in working with the local parents-teachers 
groups, with units of the Rhode Island Federation of Women’s Clubs, with 
veterans’ associations, with citizens’ committees and with other smaller but 
vital pressure groups, such as the Rhode Island League of Women Voters and 
the Junior League. 

I am writing to Miss Sallie E. Coy, chairman of the governmental relations 
of the Rhode Island Library Association this morning, asking her to rush to you 
the main points of the Rhode Island plan for development of regional library 
areas. 

Here in Rhode Island, we feel that we may very well be a “guinea pig” on a 
small but highly activated scale and we do assure you and the members of your 
House Committee on Education and Labor that we do need additional library 
expansion service which we feel cannot be truly set up at this time without 
financial assistance from the Federal Government. 

There has been delay in answering your letter of May 25, 1955, because I have 
been in New York for several days and your letter to the budget officer did not 
reach me until my return yesterday afternoon. I hope you will pardon this 
apparent negligence. 

Most cordially, 
GRaAcE M. SHERWOOD, 
State Librarian. 


STATE oF NorrH Dakora, 
OFFICE OF BupGget Boarp, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., June 3, 1955. 
Hon. Rateu W. Gwinn, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Dear ConGRESSMAN: This is in reply to your kind letter of May 25. On page 
29 of the enclosed pamphlet you will find some data in reference to the library 
commission. 

You will note that the appropriation for the present biennium—July 1, 1953, to 
June 30, 1955—is in the amount of $76,650 and that a sum of $104,618 was re- 
quested for the biennium which will commence July 1, 1955, and end June 30, 1957. 
The budget board, and where I serve as budget director, recommended a sum of 
$84,400. The legislature, which adjourned in March of this year, passed an ap- 
propriation of $90,000. 

In contacting the library I find that individuals or schools in rural areas may 
apply for books and, in most cases, books can be furnished on the subject re- 
quired. From this I would gather that the service is pretty good. 

The condition of the general fund of the State being what it is, it is difficult to 
see how one can recommend any more, if as much, for the biennium which will 
start July 1, 1957. Barring a special session, of which there is little likelihood, 
the next session of the legislature will not convene until January 1957. 

I sincerely trust that this will furnish you with some of the information de- 
sired. Please let me know if there is anything additional you think I can furnish. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. A. Trnzo, Director. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, June 3, 1955, 
Hon. RAtex W. Gwinn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sm: Reference is made to your letter of May 25, 1955, requesting cer- 
tain information on public-library facilities in West Virginia. I shall attempt 
to answer your questions in the same order they are presented. 

(1) The most recent information available shows that the total population in 
West Virginia without public-library service is 1,124,594 or 56 percent the total 
population of the State. Of this amount 1,081,504 or 53.9 percent represents rural 
population without public-library service. 

(2) The appropriation to our library commission for the fiscal year 1955-56 is 
$72,320, and represents a reduction of $12,130 below the present year. This re- 
duction was necessitated by a decline in revenues. Although much progress has 
been made in providing library service in West Virginia, our economic picture 
has been such that adequate facilities could not be provided. 
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(3) Our financial picture is looking somewhat better the past 2 or 3 months. 
Continued improvement should make it possible to secure an appropriation to 
match the requirements of the Federal act. 

(4) Our legislature now meets on an annual basis for budgetary purposes. The 
next session will be in January 1956. 

(5) Local organizations which have expressed themselves in favor of the Fed- 
eral legislation are Rotary, Lions, Junior Chamber of Commerce, and Federated 
Women’s Clubs, Spencer, W. Va. State organizations which have indicated ap- 
proval are Federation of Women’s Clubs and American Association of University 
Women. Others no doubt would give favorable action. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. L. GAINER, 
Director of the Budget. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
COMMISSION ON ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, 
Boston, June 3, 1955. 
Hon. RALPH W. GWINN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sir: After conferring with the commissioner of education, in whose 
department the State division of library extension functions, I have the following 
replies to make to your questions concerning the application of the bills for 
Federal grants to the State for rural library service. 

The rural population of Massachusetts is not adequately served with. public- 
library facilities at present, although the division of library extension is making 
some progress in that direction. While the figures show a high per capita use 
of library facilities, they apply more to the largest and best equipped libraries 
than they do to the rural communities. 

It is our opinion, however, that the State is able to provide the necessary 
facilities without Federal assistance. If the Federal authorization should pass, 
the question of Massachusetts’ participation could be considered by the next 
session of the legislature, which will convene in January 1956. 

You have stated that our annual contribution would be $128,131, which is 


$13,000 more than the amount appropriated for the current year, so that I would 
think that there is no question about sufficient revenue to match a Federal grant 
if the legislature decided to do so. 

I understand that the Library Trustees Association of Massachusetts, the 
Massachusetts Congress of Parents and Teachers and the Massachusetts Grange 
are all supporting the proposed Federal legislation. 

Very truly yours, 


WitiiaM H. Brxsy, 
Budget Commissioner. 


STATE oF MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF STATE CONTROLLER, 


June 1, 1955. 
Hon. RALPH W. GWINN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gwinn: Attached hereto I am returning your letter with answers 
to your questionnaire. 

The State of Montana has a library extension commission that is functioning 
as a library to the population and they receive from the legislature in 1955 an 
appropriation for the biennium as follows: 1955-56, $21,507; 1956-57, $21,407. 

This library is located at Missoula, Mont., at the University of Montana, and 
serves the State very well. I am very doubtful that the State of Montana 
would be able financially to make a contribution of $78,028 or 51.85 percent of the 
cost of the program in this State. 

It appears now that our State will have to look for further revenue and it 
doésn’t seem at. this time that we would be in position to contribute as large 
an amount as outlined in your questionnaire. 

Yours very truly, 
A. M. JOHNSON, 
State Controller. 
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STATE oF INDIANA, 
DIREcTOR OF THE BUDGET, 
Indianapolis, June 2, 1955. 
Hon, Ratpxu W. Gwinn, 
House Office Building, Washington D. C. 


Dear Mr. Gwinn: The answers to the questions which you ask have been 
simplified as much as possible. It is our belief that the State of Indiana can well 
afford to take care of its own library problems. We do not feel that the State 
has need of Federal funds at this time. 

In specific, the answers to your questions, as set up in your letter, are as follows: 

In answer to question 1, each county in Indiana has one public library. 

The answer to question 3 is yes; the State of Indiana’s budget is capable of 
matching the amount as set out in your letter. 

To question 4, the answer is that the State legislature will meet in January 
of 1957. 

The answer to question 5, the organizations which we have contacted who 
opposed the program were the State chamber of commerce and the city chamber 
of commerce, The PTA and the Federation of Women’s Clubs are for it. 

I hope this is the information that you desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don CLARK, 
Director of the Budget. 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Harrisburg, June 6, 1955. 
Hon. Ratpu W. Gwinn, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Your letter concerning the Library Services Act has been 
brought to my attention. 

For the 1953-55 biennium, approximately $200,000 was appropriated by the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania for the promotion of county libraries. A 
similar amount has been recommended for this purpose during the present 
biennium. This State subsidy, which is matched by the county commissioners 
using a formula based upon assessed valuation, is used to reimburse 28 county 
libraries. 

The State library, through its extension division, makes public-library facilities 
available to rural areas by mail. Theoretically, everyone may avail himself of 
public-library facilities through this extension service, but more realistically, 
however, a large segment of the population has no access to public-library service, 
through lack of knowledge of the extension service and due to the fact that only 
28 of the State’s counties are served by a county library. 

As to whether the State is financially able to provide the necessary facilities 
without Federal assistance, or whether the State is able to undertake its share 
of the cost under the proposed program, and subsequently maintain the program 
set up with Federal assistance after the expiration of the act, is properly a matter 
of legislative concern. 

The General Assembly of Pennsylvania, which meets in regular session in Jan- 
uary of each odd numbered year, is currently in session. The next regular session 
of the assembly will begin in January 1957. 

With respect to various organizations having an active interest in this program, 
I suggest the Federation of Womens’ Clubs, farm groups such as the Grange, 


ete., and the American Association of University Women. There may be many 
others. 


Thank you for your letter. 
Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW M. BRADLEY, 
Budget Secretary. 


———— 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION, 


Lansing, June 6, 1955. 
Hon. RaLtpH W. GwInn, 


Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear ConGRessMAN: This is in response to your letter of May 25, in which 


you inquire of us about the effect of the proposed Library Services Act. The an- 
swers to your questions are in the same order as they appeared in your letter: 
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(1) Although Michigan has made a substantial effort in the direction of State 
support of local libraries, Michigan’s rural population is still inadequately served. 
Of the estimated 830,000 people in the State who are without libraries, about 
735,000 live in rural areas.: In addition, many others are served by libraries 
which must still be classified as inadequate. 

(2) Although Michigan’s tax base is high, like a number of other industrial 
States we have heavy demands upon the State treasury for support. As a conse- 
quence it has been difficult to persuade our legislature to appropriate more than 
$362,000 to State aid for public libraries for the last 10 years, even though the 
Governor has recommended substantial increases in order to meet increased 
library costs and larger populations to be served. For fiscal 1955-56 the legis- 
lature has upped the total to $400,000, a token increase. 

(3) It is difficult to predict the possibilities for increased library-development 
grants in future State budgets. Certainly we know now that our State will be 
called upon to provide increasing amounts annually for education (both local 
and State-supported higher education), mental hospitals, highways, corrections 
and many other socially necessary operations. In broad terms, the obvious an- 
swer is yes, the State of Michigan is capable of putting the necessary funds into 
its budget. However, because of the competition of some of these other services, 
it may be much more difficult, practically speaking. The library-services bill 
would certainly provide stimulation and assistance to demonstrate and establish 
county and regional libraries for Michigan’s rural population at a more rapid 
rate. Although we have made a beginning along this line our efforts could use a 
little support. 

(4) The Michigan Legislature meets annually. It has just adjourned (sine 
die adjuornment comes about July 14 or 15) and will meet again in early January 
1956. With the consent of the legislature, Michigan could qualify immediately 
for participation in the plan, because our State-aid-to-libraries appropriation 
now exceeds the amount Michigan would receive. We understand this would 
amount to approximately $240,000. 

(5) While we do not have information about organizations other than library 
and education groups that have passed resolutions about this specific bill, we do 
know that the Michigan library-development program is supported by the Michi- 
gan Federation of Women’s Clubs and the American Association of University 
Women. 

Michigan’s migrant and industrial labor markets attract large numbers of 
people from other States. Many of these have poor educational backgrounds. 

It is to the advantage of the State, as well as the Nation, to make any and all 
attempts at improving the educational level of these people. A good library 
service is certainly an important element in such an adult education program. 

I trust that the foregoing will be of some interest and assistance to you. 

Very truly yours, 


FRANK M. LANDERS, Director. 


Tue Strate or UTAH, 
COMMISSION OF FINANCE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 6, 1955. 
Hon. RALPH W. GWINN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 


Deak Mr. Gwinn: Your letter asking for certain information to be used in 
the hearings on legislation known as the Library Services Act addressed to Mr. 
Mulcahy, former Chairman who has retired, has ben referred to the writer for 
answer. Fh'‘ollowing is the answer to your query: 

1. We are not in a position to answer this with any degree of accuracy; how- 
ever, most of the cities and towns in Utah of any size, and some counties, are 
operating library facilities. The opinion of quite a number of people is that, 
with the exception of research libraries operated by educational institutions, 
the average person is depending more than ever on the press, radio, and tele- 
vision for information. However, it would require a check to see if the use 
of library facilities is gaining or losing in proportion to the increase in 
population. 

2. The State of Utah is not presently sponsoring or assisting in the mainte- 
nance or operation of libraries, except where funds assisting educational insti- 
tutions may be utilized for this purpose. 

3. In this State the lower levels of government have a statutory power to levy 
a tax for library purposes, and we believe that the State should not enter into 
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this activity. We know that all services are paid for by the taxpayers, and we 
believe that the smaller units of government can better determine the needs, 
demand, and what they can afford in the way of library facilities. 

4. The State legislature will not meet again in regular session until January 
1957 and, if favorable to this proposed program, it would be impossible for this 
State to participate until the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957. 

5. We do not know of any organized groups in this State that could at the 
present time give testimony in the current hearing in the Congress on this matter. 
However, we doubt very much that the taxpayers of this State would support 
such legislation. 

I hope the above information will be helpful to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. H. WHITTENBURG, Chairman. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, 
DEPARTMENT OF BUDGET AND PROCUREMENT, 
Baltimore, June 14, 1955. 
Hon. Rateu W. GwWINN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeAr Mr. Gwinn: In reply to your letter of inquiry under date of May 25, I 
believe it can be stated safely that many rural areas of Maryland are adequately 
supplied with public-library facilities. It is largely up to the counties to take 
the initiative in providing such facilities. 

Under our law (sec. 178 of art. 77) (Annotated Code, 1951 edition and 1954 
supplement), it is provided that whenever any county library is established or 
is in operation and the county commissioners levy a tax of not less than 2 cents 
on each $100 of assessible property for library support, the county is eligible 
to receive an annual grant from the State for books. 

The distribution of these State funds, based on the latest regular Federal 
census, is at the rate of 8 cents per capita for counties with populations of 
30,000 or fewer; 6 cents for those with populations between 30,000 and 100,000; 
4 cents for those between 100,000 and 200,000; and 2 cents per capita for those 
over 200,000. 

In addition, for those counties with public libraries, the State provides aid 
at the rate of 10 cents per capita toward current library expenses. 

In the budget for the next fiscal year, the State has provided for Baltimore 
City and the counties a total of $66,132 in the book fund, and $203,053 for cur- 
rent expenses—a grand total of $269,185. 

This will be expanded, of course, as more counties indicate their willingness 
to launch their public-library programs. 

I am in agreement with Governor McKeldin of this State, that Maryland 
would gain no advantage from the entrance of the Federal Government into 
the public-library field, but that, on the contrary, the Federal program probably 
would prove costly to our taxpayers. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMeEs G. RENNIE, Director. 


STATE oF TENNESSEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE BUDGET, 
Nashville, June 15, 1955. 
Hon. RAtPo W. GwWInn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I have your letter of May 25 relative to the Library Services Act. 
In answering the questions which you have posed, I do not feel that it would 
be fair to give you my opinion inasmuch as my chief concern is the dollars 
expended for library service relative to the other programs of the State. At the 
same time, I would hesitate to allow the director of library and archives to 
answer these questions because of his deep concern for the program. My answers 
then will be my opinion based on the facts presented to me by our library per- 
sunnel. 

The first question may be answered in this way: At present we have 15 rural 
counties with no public-library service. Such service is available to them, 
however, on a matching basis when they choose to come under the State-aid 
program. We have 66 counties participating in our regional library services 
and 10 counties who, although they do not participate in the regional library 
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services, offer some public library service. The remaining 4 counties in our 
State are considered metropolitan counties, 1 of which has no service except that 
provided by the city. 

I would state that the 66 counties participating in our regional library services 
have improved public-library service during the past years. However, I imagine 
it could always be considered inadequate by those who are very close to this 
program. 

The second question relative to the State’s ability to finance the necessary 
facilities without Federal assistance may be answered in this manner: At 
present we appropriate $200,000 per year for regional libraries and have an 
additional $50,000 available to match funds if additional counties wish to par- 
ticipate in the program. As to whether or not these funds are providing an 
adequate program is again a matter of opinion. I am sure that our regional 
libraries services could wisely spend additional funds were they made available 
by the Federal Government. 

Question No. 3, relative to the State’s budget’s capability of incorporating 
$114,599 as the State’s share of a matching program for each of the next 5 fiscal 
years, may be answered in this way: As long as we are appropriating $250,000 
per year for regional libraries, it would be highly questionable as to how 
much additional funds the State would appropriate if not on a matching basis. 
Obviously, if the $200,000 could be considered as matching funds, the State is 
more than providing what would be considered its share of such a program. 

In reply to question No. 4, our State legislature meets in January 1957. 

In answer to question No. 5, I would say that there are a great many influential 
people and organizations other than professional library and education groups 
who would give testimony as to the need and desirability of such a library 
program, 

I hope that I have sufficiently answered your questions and I am sorry to 
have delayed my reply to your lette~. Please call on me if I can be of further 
service to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp J. Borne, 
Director of the Budget. 


WyYomMInGe EXEcUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 


Cheyenne, June 14, 1955. 
Hon. Ratpn W. Gwinn, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GWINN: Pursuant to your request of May 25, I have 
explored this matter with our State librarian and have come up with the 
following answers to the inquiries made in your letter: 

1. The rural population of Wyoming is fairly well served with public-library 
facilities ; 22 of the 23 counties have county libraries supported by county funds. 
The remaining county, Sublette, has a community library supported by civic 
organization. There are 37 county branch libraries. 

2. Counties may levy 1 mill for the support of public libraries. In most 
instances this amount would provide adequate library facilities. (Albany 
County has found the 1 mill inadequate.) 

3. It is doubtful if the State budget could incorporate $56,759 per year for 
the next 5 fiscal years, inasmuch as the current biennial contingent for the 
operation of the State library is $67,000, or $33,500 per year. 

4. Wyoming State Legislature will convene in 1957. . 

5. None that we know of; in fact, the State library, archives, and historical 
board has not endorsed the Library Services Act. 

I trust this is the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mitwarp L. Stmpson, Governor. 


STATE oF CONNECTICUT, 
DEPARTMENT OF FTNANCE AND CONTROL, 
Hartford, Conn., June 17, 1955. 
Hon. Ratpn W. Gwinn, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I have delayed replying to your letter of May 25 because we were 
in the midst of a legislative session here in Connecticut and two bills bearing 
on the subject in which you are interested had been introduced. Under the 
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circumstances I thought it would be best to withhold a reply until the situation 
had been clarified here. 

With respect to the first question which you raise as to the adequacy of library 
facilities for the rural population, the bureau of libraries of the State depart- 
ment of education estimates that there are some 443,000 people in towns with 
a population of 10,000 or less who are served inadequately or not at all by public- 
library services. This is true despite the fact that many of these towns have one 
or more public libraries within the town. 

With respect to your second question as to the financial ability of the State 
to provide necessary facilities without Federal assistance, the answer definitely 
is “Yes.” The question is not one of financial ability on the part of the State 
but rather one of the legislature determining that such a program is of more 
value to the State than other existing programs or contemplated programs. 

With respect to your third question as to whether the State’s budget is capable 
of incorporating $145,358 as the State’s share of the cost for each of the next 5 
years, the answer again must be “Yes.” May I suggest that the real question 
here is whether the State would be financially able to take over the Federal 
share of such a program after 5 years when the provisions of the present act 
expire. Here again the answer is “Yes” as far as out-and-out ability is con- 
cerned. Once more, I would suggest only that it would be a matter of legislative 
determination as to whether this program would be more productive than other 
competing programs. 

With respect to your fourth question as to when the State legislature will next 
meet, may I point out that we have just concluded a biennial session. Conse- 
quently, the next regular session of the State legislature at which consideration 
could be given this matter will be in 1957. I might add that at the recently 
concluded session of the legislature a bill was passed appropriating $80,000 for 
the 1955-57 biennium for this purpose. 

With respect to your fifth question, I know of no organization in the State 
other than the Connecticut Library Association, consisting of librarians and 
library trustees, which would have any particular interest in such legislation. 

I trust the foregoing will give you what you want but, of course, if there is 
any further information you desire we will be happy to supply it to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep A. SCHUCKMAN, 
Director of the Budget. 


InurNors Stare LiIsBRary, 
Springfield, June 17, 1955. 
Hon. RALPH W. GWINN, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Srr: Your letter dated May 25, addressed to Hon. T. R. Leth, budget 
director, State of Illinois, requesting certain information in connection with 
the Library Services Act, has been referred to me for reply. I offer the following 
comments and facts with respect to the State of Illinois: 

1. It is true that a large portion of the rural population of our State is inade- 
quately served with public-library facilities. There are no public libraries in 
8 counties (Calhoun, Gallatin, and Henderson). In fact, only 28 public libraries 
serve a population of more than 25,000 people, which is the minimum population 
recommended by the American Library Association standards in order to carry 
on the most efficient library service. Many of the other 399 tax-supported 
libraries are giving good service but they could give better service if they 
received more adequate local support and spread over a taxing area large enough 
to make the “adequate support” no hardship on any one. 

2. The State of Illinois, being one of the richer States, should be able to ade- 
quately support public libraries without financial aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. However, it is possible that with Federal assistance some of the small 
libraries could be encouraged to cooperate to form larger units of service by 
federation and, thereby, provide adequate financial support locally when the 
Federal assistance is withdrawn. 

3. It is impossible to answer this question inasmuch as the legislature in 
Illinois must appropriate the State library funds every 2 years. However, if 
the support of the State library remains at its present level, then the State’s 
share, as outlined in your letter, can be met within the present budget. 

4. The State of Illinois already has a law on the statute books which would 
enable our State to participate in the library services bill, assuming favorable 
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legislation at the Federal level. This statute is chapter 128, section 12.12, par- 
agraph 12: “(Federal aid) * * * The secretary of state is hereby authorized 
and empowered to do all things necessary and proper to fully cooperate with 
the United States Commission of Education in the administering of any act 
heretofore, or hereafter enacted for the purpose of appropriation of funds for 
the payment of salaries, books, periodicals, library supplies, equipment and for 
the ae of the expense of public library services” (S. H. A, 128, 12.12 
J. A. 73.88). 

5. Library and educational groups are most active in supporting this plan. 
However, we understand that farm groups and women’s clubs are also interested 
in the legislation at the national level, although no support has been given the 
bill in Illinois as far as we know except by the Illinois Library Association. 

Yours truly, 
DeLaFrayettTe Retr, 
Acting Assistant State Librariun. 


Tue CoLitece Lire INSURANCE Co. OF AMERICA, 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 15, 1955. 
Hon. RateH W. Gwinn, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Gwinn: Several days back I had a telephone call from Don Clark at 
the statehouse, indicating that you had been making certain inquiry about the 
library situation in Indiana, which I presume was provoked by the recent appear- 
ance before your committee of Mr. Schacter. 

I am enclosing an editorial from the Indianapolis Star, which followed Mr. 
Schacter’s testimony and which is, I think, a very refreshing approach to the 
whole problem. 

A year or two back I got mildly interested in the library situation, and in re- 
viewing the newspapers found some interesting items about what has been done 
in the past by local communities to solve their own problems. I am sending along 
several which may or may not be of help to you in this particular debate: 

Indianapolis News, August 28, 1941: 

“Vevay clubwomen are justly proud of their part in obtaining for their com- 
munity a large, beautiful, well-equipped Carnegie library ($12,500), the first in 
Indiana to extend library service to the entire county. * * * 

“Starting with a nucleus of 2,500 books solicited by clubwomen who fairly 
robbed their own private libraries and provided voluntary service as librarians. 
* * * The institution has grown to an annual circulation of 65,000 volumes 
throughout the county with 42 county stations served by truckloads of books, and 
this library is now known as the Switzerland County Public Library and claims 
it ranks first in service for its size in the State of Indiana. * * * 

Indianapolis News, November 21, 1942: 

“After nearly 41 years of service, Mrs. Sam Matthews has announced her 
resignation as librarian of the Tipton Public Library. * * * 

“The story of the Tipton Public Library is largely the story of Mrs. Matthews’ 
endeavors and achievements. She organized this library association and obtained 
funds for its erection more than 40 years ago. * * * 

“December 9, 1901, Mrs. Matthews was named librarian and a book shower 
brought 700 books with which the new library opened in a room on the third floor 
of the courthouse.” 

Indianapolis News, October 1, 1948: 

“The old copybook maxim about ‘Where there’s a will there’s a way’ was never 
more clearly illustrated than down in the town of English, in Crawford County. 
It seems the county has been the only one in the State without a library. Mrs. 
H. S. Roberson, a former teacher, enlisted the aid of Girl Scouts belonging to 
Tunnel Hill Church and together they have achieved what seems impossible at 
first. 

“Through gifts, their own contributions and tireless effort, they managed to 
rent a room at small cost, and stock it with books contributed or bought second- 
hand. 

“A lumber company built shelves for them, and the girls themselves made a 
library table. The fact that the legs are not quite the same length doesn’t bother 
anybody, especially if they do a little further carpenter work on it from time to 
time, * * *” 

Indianapolis Star, April 8, 1950: 

‘Beech Grove, only fifth-class city in Indiana without a library, organizes Beech 
Grove Library and Civie Center, Inc., to raise $50,000.” 
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Indianapolis Star, October 30, 1951 : 
“Beech Grove residents dedicated their new public library last night and heard 
a speaker call it a vital link in its community growth.” 
Sincerely, 
JoHN BurRKHART, 
Vice President. 


(A further article submitted by Mr. Burkhart follows :) 
[From the Indianapolis Star, May 31, 1955] 
THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES 


An Indianapolis businessman appeared before a House Education and Labor 
subcommittee to urge passage of a bill which would provide about $9,500,000 of 
Federal grants to States for rural library service. The plea was based on his 
experience in Kentucky, where he formerly lived, as a participant in the organ- 
ization of a bookmobile program. In this program the services of city libraries 
are carried in part to rural areas through periodic trips of vehicles carrying 
books for lending. 

Tales were told of individuals who had made great advancements in their 
lives, just as the result of getting some helpful books to read. And the business- 
man said this: “We proved by a shining example of democracy at its finest that 
there is literally no limit to what a people can do by themselves and for them- 
selves if they but make up their minds to do it.” 

As an argument for Federal-aid grants, it seems to us, this is self-defeating. 

There is no limit to what the American people can do by themselves and for 
themselves. But that doesn’t mean with Federal grants. Handouts from Wash- 
ington don’t stimulate people to do the utmost for themselves. They have more 
of a stultifying influence, encouraging people to wait and see if more handouts 
will be forthcoming. 

The advances people can make with the aid of a few books prove, emphati- 
cally, that they could also find a way to get hold of the books if they really want 
to do it. 

The sums involved in this suggested Federal program would not be large. They 
would amount to a base grant of $40,000 for each State, to which would be added 
possibly 3 or 4 times that amount on a basis of rural population and per capita 
income. But why should even that amount have to come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the name of a “self-help” idea? 

Odd that the example of need for Federal help should be drawn from Ken- 
tucky, as was one of the examples of need for Federal aid for school buildings. 
In contemplating Kentucky’s financial situation, we call to mind again the por- 
trayal provided a few months ago by the Lonisville Courier-Journal. That paper, 
which has the reputation of being well informed with respect to Kentucky affairs, 
described the State as “having reached the limit of an old and outgrown tax 
system and too fearful of political shadows to do anything about it.” 

There is quite a difference between lack of resources and lack of an adequate 
tax system. The latter can readily be corrected. 

If Congress is interested in helping Kentucky with a library project, the Library 
of Congress might well lend the State a few volumes on the modernization of 
tax systems. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRO AMERICA, 


: Spokane, Wash., June 14, 1955. 
Hon. RALPH GwWINN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Gwinn: It has been called to my attention that an effort is being 
made by the American Library Association to obtain Federal subsidy for library 
services in rural areas. This constitutes an extension of Federal aid which would 
seem entirely unnecessary. With radio and television extending into rural areas 
todav the flow of communication, both informative and recreational would seem 
adequate. 

Until our Federal budget can be balanced expenditures should be restricted— 
not extended. 

Thank you for any assistance you may give to oppose this proposed grant. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ArtHur L. Brient, President. 
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STATE oF MIssouRI, 
DIvIsion OF BUDGET AND COMPTROLLER, 
Jefferson City, Mo., June 6, 1955. 
Hon. Ratpa W. GwInn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

Deak Mr. Gwinn. Your letter addressed to Hon. Newton Atterbury, comp- 
troller, has been referred to this oflice for reply. 

Your letter came too late as the legislature adjourned, sine die, May 31. Had 
we known about this in time, an adequate appropriation could have been made 
to meet the condition of this proposed grant to Missouri. 

We answer your questions as follows: 

1. After conferring with Mr. Paxton Price, secretary of the State library 
board, he advises that one-fourth of the population of Missouri is without book 
service. Our State library gives a bookmobile service to the State but, of 
course, everyone cannot be served under our present system. 

2. The State is financially able to meet the requirements with whatever Fed- 
eral assistance may be received. 

3. Our legislature does not meet until January 1957 unless called in extra 
session by the Governor, at which time an adequate appropriation could be made 
to meet the State’s share of the cost. 

4. As stated in answer to question 3, we could only qualify after a meeting 
of the legislature, if an adequate appropriation was tien made. 

5. Every public library in Missouri will give its support to the proposed 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. McGrecor, 
Assistant Budget Director. 


[From the January 14, 1952, issue of the Freeman] 
A SLANTED GUIDE TO LIBRARY SELECTIONS 


(By Oliver Carlson) 


An impressive, cheery-eyed old lady, Miss Helen E. Haines, who lives in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has more to do with determining what books go onto the shelves 
of your public libraries than anyone else in the whole country. 

Helen E. Haines is the dean of American librarians. For half a century or 
more she helped direct the growth of the American Library Association. Her 
love of books, her wide reading, her enthusiasm, her mastery of the library arts, 
her skill as a teacher, lecturer, and writer, all these combined to make her a key 
figure among those who operate and direct our thousands of libraries. Her 
views and recommendations on book selections have carried, and still carry, 
tremendous weight. She is, so to speak, the librarians’ librarian. 

A few months ago Columbia University Press brought out a new and revised 
edition of Miss Haines magnum opus, Living With Books. “The new edition,” 
wrote Miss Haines, “was needed to show the ever-enlarging flow of books through 
our own times as manifestation of, and accompaniment to, the surging streams 
of history we are living in. 

“For a dozen of the great regional divisions of books,” she says, “I have sought 
to present a broad synthesis of dominant subject, to indicate variant viewpoints, 
to balance opposed opinion, to be, so far as possible, comprehensive and objective 
throughout.” 

“Of all the thousands who are waiting to welcome the second edition of Living 
With Books, the 36 most joyous ones are the teachers of book selection in the 
country’s library schools * * *” declared Althea Warren, former chief librarian 
of the Los Angeles Public Library, in her foreword to the revised edition. 

To all who have known Miss Haines’ long and honorable career, her objectivity 
as well as her openmindedness were beyond question. Her recommendations on 
newer books—as on older ones—therefore carried tremendous authority. Since it 
was first published in 1935, Living With Books has become the bible of librarians 
everywhere. In the 10,000 or more public, private, high school and college 
libraries of the United States, no textbook for librarians is more highly regarded. 
It is, as the Bookman’s Manual declared, “the standard compendium of the art 
of book selection.” The California Librarian says of the revised edition: 

“This book is the text on book selection. Library school students can hardly 
appreciate how fortunate they are to have it * * * it needs no recommendation 
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to librarians. In fact, we would give you warning that once you dip into it you 
are lost.” 

I have been doing more than dipping into Miss Haines’ book. I have read 
carefully both the original 1935 edition and the 1950 revised edition. I can 
appreciate the enthusiasm of librarians for this textbook. It is well organized 
and filled with information of value to every library specialist. It evaluates 
hundreds of volumes. Each chapter has a list of recommended books. Above 
all, the book is easy to read. No wonder librarians swear by it. 

There is, however, a profound, and dangerous, difference between the 1935 
edition and that of 1950. For at some point in the intervening years Miss Haines 
“discovered” Soviet Russia and the Communist philosophy. Like all now con- 
verts, she has lost no opportunity in revising her book to play up her discovery. 
In fact, the major impression I get from a comparison of the original with the 
revised edition is the strong pro-Soviet bias of the latter. Miss Haines may 
think she is still objective, but in fact she has now become a propagandist for the 
Stalinist way of life. 

The prestige enjoyed by Miss Haines’s book has carried over to this new edition. 
Without doubt large numbers of librarians are already selecting books based upon 
here recommendations, without knowing that the cards have been stacked. 

In the 1935 edition of Living With Books, communism was not listed in the 
index (despite the fact that communism had been a major issue in world politics 
for nearly 18 years). In the 1950 edition there are 31 items under that heading. 
The U. S. 8S. R., as such, was unlisted in 1935. There were 17 items under it in 
1950. Marxian philosophy was unlisted in the first edition. There are 36 items 
under that head in the new edition. 

The tremendous power wielded by book reviewers who were apologists and 
defenders of the Soviet Government and communism has been reported in detail 
by several writers during the past year. Miss Haines, however, insists that the 
opposite is true. 

“In the literature of the war and postwar years the clash of nationalisms, the 
conflict of ideologies, kindled impassioned warfare; and the great reviewing 
combat arena of the period is that devoted to books about Russia. Balanced 
judament and fair understanding were obscured and the scales of American 
public opinion were weighted by prejudice and hostility of a strong anti-Soviet 
bloc of well-known reviewers, so that imnartial, adeauate book selection tn 
this field deteriorated in many library collections.” [Italics mine.] 

Librarians are warned by Miss Haines of the current hysteria against all 
books and publications friendly to communism. Political censorship, she insists, 
“has drawn strength from postwar reaction.” She is determined to stop the 
witch hunts and book burnings. The picture she paints is so far from the 
truth that it might well have been taken from any one of the leading pro- 
Communist journals or from the writings of any one of the fellow-traveling 
authors she recommends and endorses. 

An “essentially nationalistic” reaction, we are told, “rose in the late 1940's 
to a nationwide hysteria. ‘Treason’ was read into acts, associations, and 
thoughts arbitrarily defined as ‘disloyal’; books were suppressed or removed 
from libraries. Scholars accused of ‘liberal thoughts’ were dismissed from col- 
leges and universities; ‘loyalty tests’ and ‘loyalty boards’ were set in operation 
for workers of every grade in the framework of Federal, State, county, and 
municipal service. In spite of protest and resistant action by writers, publishers, 
teachers, scientists, librarians, many leaders in social and political thought, 
and a minority of newspapers, sanity and fair dealing seemed in eclipse.” 

No one can argue with Miss Haines when she insists that librarians “select 
books that will tend toward the development and enrichment of life,” or when 
she demands that controversial or partisan books be selected “with reason, 
knowledge, and firm purpose to maintain impartiality.” But this advice, which 
had already been presented in her 1935 edition, is canceled out in the 1950 edition 
by her pro-Soviet bias in every field of literature. 

Let us consider more specifically those books and authors selected for praise 
by Miss Haines. In the field of drama, for example, onlv one book on motion 
picture and play writing is given unstinted praise. This is The Theory and 
Techniques of Play Writing and Screen Writing, by John Howard Lawson, which 
she terms an “exhaustive, illuminating, and explorative study.” The damage 
done to the motion-picture industry by Lawson and his fellow Communists in 
the Screen Writers Guild for nearly 15 vears has been documented hy the 
testimony of Morrie Rvskind, Fred Niblo, Richard McCaulley, Howard Emmett 
Rogers, James K. MeGuinness, and many other leading screen writers. Lawson, 
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be it remembered, was both the hatchet man and the commissar for the Holly- 
wood Muscovites. But Miss Haines makes no mention of these facts. Instead 
she recommends his 1949 revised edition because— 

“It adds a comprehensive section covering in brilliant, incisive analysis the 
development and problems of the motion picture from its American beginnings 
in 1908; and the whole text, by introduction and summations, has been given a 
fresh impact of immediacy in its penetrating exposition of the opposed ideological, 
social, and economic influences that find expression in present-day dramatic art.” 

Miss Haines’ chapter on poetry closes with a stirring appeal to librarians to 
know and make available to the public “the Marxist classic, Illusion and Reality, 
by Christopher Caudwell.” This, we are told, is “a seminal volume * * * which 
* * * sets up milestones new to most American readers as it traces the course 
of poetry from the primitive past through an obscured present to an idealized 
future.” She calls the book “a work of creative genius and encyclopedic 
range * * *,” 

In her revised section on literature, Miss Haines labels anti-Communist George 
Orwell’s powerful satire 1984 as “paranoia in literature.” But she hails fellow- 
traveler Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead as high-grade fiction with 
its “grim, overpowering evocation of inhumanity, corruption, and military 
fascism in the American capture of a small Japanese island in the Pacific.” 

At least five of her “selected readings in literature” are by well-known pro- 
Communists. These include Joshua Kunitz’ Russian Literature Since the 
Revolution; F. O. Matthiessen’s American Renaissance; Stanley E. Hyman’s 
The Armed Vision; Ralph Fox’ The Novel and the People; Roger Garaudy’s 
Literature of the Graveyard. 

This last she describes as “a brief, ardent affirmation of Communist ideals 
linked with scathing critical attack on the four writers (Koestler, Malraux, 
Sartre, Mauriac) chosen as symbols of the decadence, skepticism, despair and 
disintegration of a dying world.” 

Her chapter on religion and philosophy has been revised to permit a rather 
detailed and flattering exposition of Marxian philosophy. Librarians are espe- 
cially urged to use John Sommerville’s Soviet Philosophy, which is “sympathetic 
in approach, authoritative in background, and opening valuable, extensive, mate- 
rial for comprehensive study.” Prof. Sidney Hook and other competent philoso- 
phers insist that Sommerville’s book is deliberately slanted to paint a glowing 
but untrue picture of Soviet theory in practice. Miss Haines makes no mention 
of Hook or any other philosopher who is critical of communism except Bertrand 
Russell (whom she could not very well ignore). 

Librarians are urged to put more books on their shelves which represent the 
Communist point of view because “it must be remembered that any philosophy 
of life, to be understood, must be approached with a certain amount of sym- 
pathetic imagination.” Furthermore, says the author, “unqualified attack, repro- 
bation, and denunciation are usually strongly represented in general library 
selection in this subject.” Therefore she advises that Sommerville’s book on 
Soviet philosophy be supplemented by Vernon Venable’s Human Nature, The 
Marxian View as well as Humanism as a Philosophy, by Carliss Lamont, who 
sets forth therein “his own warmly human philosophy.” 

When discussing current books on international relations, sociology and politi- 
cal science Miss Haines stacks her cards more deliberately than anywhere else 
on bebalf of the forces of Stalinism. It is all done in a very nice way. For 
example, take this statement: 

“Strong antagonism—personal, ideological, or political—dominating descriptive 
and interpretative books on Soviet Russia (John Fischer, V. A. Kravchenko are 
examples) should be balanced by more sympathetic, equally authentic work, 
such as that of Albert Rhys Williams, Edgar Snow, Hewlett Johnson, and Walter 
Duranty.” 

Readers are warned that “Max Eastman is an irreconcilable antagonist to the 
Soviet state.” It is therefore important to remember this “in the appraisal of 
anything he writes concerning Russia, but immaterial in consideration of his 
work in other fields.” On the other hand, the books of Carey McWilliams, Louis 
Adamiec and other well-known Soviet apologists are recommended as works of 
“brilliancy and vigor that possess wide popularity appeal.’ Among the recom- 
mended Fifty Books of the Times Indicating Trends and Tendencies, there is 
listed only one which is critical of the growing trend to Statism: Hayek’s The 
Road to Serfdom. 

To counterbalance this single book, we are given: Frederick Schuman’s Soviet 
Policy at Home and Abroad: E. J. Simmons’ U. 8S. 8. R. Handbook; Anna Louise 
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Strong’s Tomorrow’s China: H. P. Beck’s Men Who Control Our Universities; 
Harold J. Laski’s The American Democracy ; John Sommerville’s The Philosophy 
of Peace: Carey McWilliams’ Brothers Under the Skin; and A Mask for 
Privilege; Francis Williams’s Socialist Britain; Henry Sigerist’s Medicine and 
Human Welfare ; Nathan Straus’s The Seven Myths of Housing; Henry Wallace’s 
Sixty Million Jobs. 

Miss Haines also recommends “as valuable counterbalances to the invective 
and distortion that turn into war-tinder so much controversial United States- 
Soviet literature” the following volumes whose Communist slant has been com- 
mented upon by a host of interviewers: Edward H. Carr’s The Soviet Impact on 
the Western World ; Julian Towster’s Political Power in the U. 8. 8. R. 1917-1947; 
Ruthe Gruber’s I Went to the Soviet Arctic; Rev. Hewlett Johnson’s Soviet 
Russia Since the War. 

“Even in limited collections” of the smaller libraries, advises Miss Haines, 
“there should also be authentic exposition of Marxian doctrine from the Marxist 
viewpoint, the tractates of Lenin and Stalin which are standard expressions of 
Soviet theory and practice, and Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s Soviet Communism : 
A New Civilization?, which since 1936 in its various editions, has been basic to 
study of the subject by American readers. Andrei Vishinsky’s massive, militant 
exposition of The Law of the Soviet State, though too expensive for smaller 
general collections, is of foundational value to any reader who wishes to under- 
stand the structure of the Soviet state. * * *” 

To the above are added Agnes Smedley’s Battle Hymn of China, Richard 
E. Lauterbach’s Danger From the East; Bartley C. Crum’s Behind the Silken 
Curtain ; and Edgar Snow’s Red Star Over China. 

One looks in vain through this massive book for the words of David Dallin, 
William Henry Chamberlin, and a host of other experts on Russia or the Far 
East. Not a single volume on life behind the Iron Curtain in the satellite coun- 
tries is mentioned except Robert St. John’s pro-Tito The Silent People Speak. 

Nowhere is mention made of any study on the slave-labor camps of Soviet 
Russia, or the eyewitness reports of those who have fled from behind the Iron 
Curtain. Nor is a solitary book listed (of the many written) which tells of 
the rape of Poland and the Baltic States. Isaac Deutscher’s faintly critical 
biography of Stalin is on the recommended list. Not so the monumental study 
by Boris Souvarine. Instead, Miss Haines warns her readers that there are too 
many “present-day biographies motivated by intense political or ideological 
partisanship and overshadowed by personal antagonisms (as in The Red Pres- 
sian: The Life and Legend of Karl Marx, by Leopold Schwarzschild, and in 
the deadly person enmity that imparts unintended ironic flavor to the biography 
of Stalin by Trotsky).” 

Miss Haines’s belated enthusiasm for the Soviet cause (she is nearly 80) 
breaks through in every chapter. She is angry even with those old “liberal” 
standbys, the Nation and the New Republic. Both, she maintains, “jettisoned 
much of their cargo of former consistent opinion under the fierce storm of anti- 
Communist feeling engendered by the cold war. “She laments, too, the passing 
of the New Masses, “old-established, vigorous Communist weekly, which in 
March 1948, wrecked by the anti-Communist storm, was merged as a monthly 
with Mainstream, a periodical launched in January 1947, under the editorship 
of Samuel Sillen, as a Marxian counter-influence to the non-Communist, socialist- 
progressive movement.” 

Nowhere does Miss Haines indicate that Masses & Mainstream is the official] 
literary organ of the American Stalinists, and that it sets the tone for the intel- 
lectuals who are doing fifth-column work on our newspapers, in our colleges, in 
churches, and among professionals generally. The complete servility of every 
writer for Masses & Mainstream to the internation Communist line is something 
that Miss Haines either does not know or refuses to admit. Instead, she informs 
us somewhat wistfully, yet proudly, that Masses & Mainstream though it leads 
“a precarious existence,” “holds the allegiance of many able American and inter- 
national writers and as a stimulative book-reviewing medium deserves fuller 
recognition than it receives. From six to a dozen books are covered in each 
issue by competent reviewers, who are likely to bring out qualities and signifi- 
canees not indicated elsewhere * * *.” 

Living With Books bears the imprint of Columbia University Press. The 
1950 edition is selling well. Librarians everywhere, so long stimulated by the 
earlier edition, are singing its praises, but obviously without having examined 
it carefully. The half-century of good work on behalf of library science per- 
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formed by Helen E. Haines will long remain to her credit. But her late espousal 
of communism, and her attempt to boost its literature, are to be sincerely re- 
gretted. To attempt to stack our public library shelves with the works of men 
and women who are dedicated to destroying our freedom—without clearly and 
unequivocally indicating this fact—is to undermine the very purposes of the 
American Library Association. 

Miss Haines has never given her name to any of the Communist front organiza- 
tions. She has probably never even gone to any of their meetings—though she 
was registered in 1950 in Pasadena as a member of the Independent Progressive 
Party, under which virtually all Communists in California are now enrolled. 
She is the perfect “innocent.” Like so many muddled Buropean and American 
intellectuals, she has mistaken the fine and noble phrases of Communist propa- 
ganda for Comiuunist reality. It is time that she—and they—stopped living 
with books long enough to see the world as it really is. 





STATEMENT OF LUCY BURKHOLDER, PRESIDENT, KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


For several years the Kansas Library Association has been struggling valiantly 
to convince the people of the State that we should have better library services. 
There are about 811,000 people in the State without tax-supported library service. 
In many cases when the municipal officials are asked to provide funds for rural 
library service they challenge the requests with a demand to be shown that the 
people want such service. This forms a vicious circle because manifestly they 
cannot prove the people want such service until they know what it means, and 
they have no way of demonstrating efficient library service without funds. 

A monograph on third-class cities in Kansas has just been released by the 
Government Research Center of the University of Kansas and the first sentence 
is a shocker. This is it: “The average third-class city of Kansas spent more per 
capita in 1953 for its cemetery than for its parks or its library.’”’ Now, we are 
convinced this is not true because Kansas people care more for their dead than 
for their living but rather because they have not had the need for libraries and 
parks demonstrated sufficiently. All over the country there is a rising swell of 
interest among the citizens to secure ready access to reading materials for 
themselves as a result of conferences on rural reading and especially because 
of the women’s rural groups, such as Farm Bureau and Home Demonstration 
units. The obvious source of such materials is the public library. 

It surely is not necessary to plead the case for an informed citizenry and how 
else can an informed citizenry be obtained except by the free and easy dissemina- 
tion of books, magazines, records and films? 

The library-service bill would give Kansas the help it needs to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of rural library service. According to the plan Kansas would 
receive at least $40,000 per year for 5 years, plus a share based on its rural 
population. The State of Kansas would match the amount based on the rural 
population. This would be used to develop rural library service. 

We have already passed the necessary legislation that would make the Kansas 
Traveling Libraries Commission (our only extension agency on a State level), 
the administrator of the fund, if and when the bill is passed. According to 
present thinking a plan would be adopted, after consultation and with full 
cooperation of all educational and library organizations, and such plan would 
be submitted to the United States Commissioner of Education to effect the 
“further development of public library services in rural areas without such 
services or with inadequate service” and the Kansas Traveling Library would 
later administer the plan. 

No money so received could be used for buying buildings or ground; the State 
is prohibited from reducing appropriation to the Traveling Library Commission 
below that of the year previous to receipt of Federal funds; the Traveling Library 
Commission is to have complete authority in selecting books and personnel and 
in determining present inadequate service. 

After such demonstration of libraries with adequate bookstock, personnel, 
bookmobiles, and/or branch libraries with the attendant publicity and personal 
relations there would be no question of the result when the vote was taken on 
continuation of such service through local taxation. 

In all six district meetings of the Kansas Library Association this spring we 
had citizens in attendance promoting extension of reading facilities to rural 
areas. At the meeting of the Kansas Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
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Hutchinson on April 21, they passed a resolution urging that Members of Congress 
from Kansas give complete support to the library-service bill. When the people 
join the chorus we know the desire is there. 

More than 300 people attended the district library meetings, representing 
some 800 members; the Congress of Parents and Teachers has 163,099 members. 
Kansas definitely believes in the library-service bill. 





VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Harrisonburg, Va., May 16, 1955. 
Hon. Pum. LANDRUM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. LANDRUM: I understand that a hearing on the library-services bill 
is scheduled for May 25 and, on behalf of the Virginia Library Association, I 
would like to make a statement in favor of it. In 1952 our association, which 
is composed of approximately 700 members, passed a resolution endorsing 
similar Federal legislation, and we undoubtedly would have endorsed this 
specific bill had we known about it in time for discussion at last year’s conference. 

As librarians, we are gravely concerned about the 1,277,651 Virginians (66 
counties containing more than one third of our population) who are without 
library service. We, perhaps more than any other group, are aware of the poten- 
tialities of adequately financed public libraries in the field of education, and we 
feel that every citizen should have free access to books and other sources of 
information provided by public libraries. I am sure you will agree that an 
informed public is the most vital force we have for preserving our democratic 
way of life. 

Under our present State-aid plan an average of one demonstration library is 
being organized each year at a minimum cost of $35,000 each. At this rate 
it will take 66 years to develop a complete program of library service throughout 
the State. With the funds provided by the library-services bill, plus the min- 
imum which would be required from State and local agencies, these demonstra- 
tions could be set up at the rate of 10 a year—a total of 50 over the 5-year 
period. 

It has been our experience here in Virginia that the local authorities have 
readily assumed the cost of operating the libraries at the end of the demonstra- 
tion periods. We, therefore, have every reason to believe that they will continue 
to do so at the end of future demonstrations which would be conducted under 
our present standards. As you will note, the administration of the funds is left 
to the library administrative agency of each State, thus, eliminating the pos- 
sibility of any Federal interference or control. 

IT hope that you and the members of your committee will report favorably on 
the library-services bill, not only because of the benefits Virginians will derive 
from it, but also because of the impetus it will give to library development all 
over the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
FLORENCE B. Yoper, President. 


Soutn CaRoLtna STATE LIBRARY BoARp, 
Columbia, 8.C., May 18, 1955. 
Hon. Putt, LANDRUM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Education and Labor Committee on 
Library-Services Bill, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. LANDRUM: The Sonth Carolina State Library Board is greatly inter- 
ested in the library-services bill and hopes to see it enacted by this Congress. 
We believe that with 5 years of Federal assistance that our public libraries will 
be able to extend and improve their services until public-library service is avail- 
able to all the citizens of the State. What is even more important, we believe 
that once good service is demonstrated that it will receive adquate local financial 
supnort. 

We hone that you will give a favorable report on the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
EXSTELLENE P. WALKER, 
Executive Secretary. 
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NortH DAKOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., May 20, 1955. 
Hon. Put LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. LANDRUM: On behalf of the North Dakota Library Association, I 
wish to urge the passage of the library-services bill, which will be of definite 
value to the people of our State, as well as to the Nation as a whole. 

According to a national survey, 59.1 percent of the people of North Dakota 
have no local public library service. These people are served by the State library 
commission, which reported in its last biennial report a 66 percent increase in 
circulation of library materials in the past 5 years, indicating the increasing 
demand for library service in the State. 

The library-services bill will provide funds for expanding and enlarging the 
services of the State library commission, provide them with a full-time rural- 
service librarian to assist communities in developing local library programs, and 
enable them to help existing libraries expand their services. The inauguration 
of the first bookmobile service in the State last year was a good beginning, and 
this service might be expanded with adequate funds. 

The benefits of the library-services bill will be of inestimable value to our rural 
people. 

Will you kindly include this letter as a part of the record of the hearings of 
the Special Subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Committee on the 
library services bill? 

Sincerely yours, 


CAROLINE G. LYBECK, President. 


New YorK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Jamestown, N. Y., May 20, 1955. 
Hon. Puit LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. LANDRUM: As chairman of the Special Subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee on the library-services bill, will you please work 
for an early and favorable report by your subcommittee on this extremely im- 
portant measure. I am sure you know that almost 27 million people in the 
United States are without local public-library service. The public library is 
basic to education, assisting in providing books for children and public school 
teachers as well as giving adult citizens access to important sources of informa- 
tion. The library-services bill will aid in the development of public-library 
service in the rural areas of our country now without such service. We are 
counting on your support. 

Yours sincerely, 


Mary L. Tarsox, President. 


OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Toledo, Ohio, May 23, 1955. 
Hon. Pum LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. LANDRUM: Probably you'll agree that every American child should 
have an opportunity to use a good library, and to form the useful habit early 
in life of consulting reference books for facts. 

And I’m sure you'd agree that part of the essential nature of the American way 
of life is the citizen’s access to all sides of current questions, to the history of con- 
troversial past periods, and to information on which he can base his judgment, 
his home and business plans—all the things he can get from libraries and from 
nowhere else in gathered and indexed form. 

Now, there are some 27 million Americans who have no such access to libraries, 
especially in rural areas. Pending in Congress and before your committee are 
bills, called library-services bills, which would at least help the States extend 
library services to rural areas. Three Representatives from Ohio—Representa- 
tives Thomas Jenkins, Frances Bolton, and Ludlow Ashley—were among the 
sponsors. 

In Ohio this bill would mean a very modest expenditure of about $271,000 of 
Federal funds each year for 5 years, to help existing libraries in rural areas to 
give better service, and to help the localities establish new libraries where none 
exists, all under State, not Federal, supervision. 
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This small appropriation ($7,500,000 for the whole country each year for 5 
years) will work no miracles, and will not fully provide for the present deficiency 
in library funds. But it will give an enurmous stimulus, far beyond its ordinary 
money value, to the movement to provide adequate libraries for all Americans. 

We in Ohio, where some hundreds of thousands of rural residents now have 
no access to libraries, are hopeful and confident that Congress, if it examines 
this proposed legislation thoughtfully, will see to its passage. In a total Federal 
budget of $70 billion or $80 billion, this legislation of course represents a relatively 
insignificant amount. But, in the long run, it could be just as valuable in its 
production of better informed, better educated Americans, than some of the 
billions we’ve spent for other purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert D. FRANKLIN, President. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION, 
Madison, Wis., May 16, 1955. 
Hon. Pui LANDRUM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


Deag Mr. LANDRUM: The Free Library Commission wants you to know that 
it firmly endorses the Federal library-services bill. A brief survey would reveal 
that Wisconsin has much to be proud of and much to be ashamed of insofar as 
its library services are concerned. What I mean by this is that many of our 
cities and counties offer some of the best library service in America, but on the 
other hand Wisconsin ranks 24th among the States insofar as the proportion of 
the people who are served by public libraries is concerned. This past year 634,000 
people were not served and, as you might suspect, the large share of these people 
live in our rural areas. 

The average Wisconsin county or community can afford to support good library 
service once it has been started. However, the original costs for establishing 
service to our rural people is quite high and for this reason most of our counties 
have been unwilling to appropriate the necessary funds to get good library serv- 
ice established. The Federal bill which was referred to the House Education 
and Labor Committee would furnish Wisconsin with $181,000 a year for a 5-year 
period. All of us who are interested in libraries believe that with these funds 
good library service could be established in every county of the State. In accord- 
ance with the Federal bill, a State plan has been prepared for the distribution 
of such funds. 

Knowing your interest in this form of public education, we sincerely hope that 
you will give this legislation your favorable consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
Water S. Borsrorp, Secretary. 





OKLAHOMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 16, 1955: 
Hon. Putt LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. LANDRUM: The Oklahoma Library Association would like to give a 
strong endorsement to Senate bill 205, relating to the development of library 
service in rural areas. It is our hope that this statement of library needs in Okla- 
homa may be incorporated in the hearings on this bill scheduled for May 25. 

Library service is well established in most of the urban areas of our country. 
It is recognized as a necessary and vital supplement to the educational facilities 
for young people, as a source of reliable information for the adult population, and 
as a means of continued education for persons in professional and other skilled 
ecupations. The need for these opportunities is universal if this country is to 
maintain an intelligent and informed citizenry. Yet the majority of persons liv- 
ing in rural areas receive no library service of any kind or only very inferior serv- 
ice. Place of residence bears no relationship to the need for educational oppor- 
tunities. It has been amply demonstrated that rural areas will support good 
library service when the opportunity is provided. 
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The library situation in Oklahoma will perhaps illustrate why Federal legis- 
lation is so urgently needed to bring about a more equitable distribution of library 
services. Oklahoma is primarily an agricultural State, with the majority of its 
people living in cities and towns under 25,000 in population. Provision of library 
service in this State, as in most States, is considered a responsibility of local gov- 
ernment. However, all but 5 or 6 of our cities and all but 7 of our 77 counties 
are too small in population and too deficient in revenue to support adequate librar- 
ies. As a result approximately one-half of our population receive no library 
service and the majority receive only inadequate service. It is recognized that 
cooperative agreements between a number of cities, towns, and counties must be 
arranged before better service can be achieved. At the same time a revision of 
tax structure is necessary before local communities can support better libraries 
as well as other governmental services. We in Oklahoma are well aware of the 
problem and the solution required. We are exerting every effort to bring about 
needed improvements as we have for the past 25 years. However, progress is 
slow at best. 

We regard passage of the library-services bill by the Federal Government as 
highly desirable in demonstrating the value of library service to the people of 
this country. Such action would stimulate States to accept the responsibility 
for library service, which they must accept if it is to be made available to every- 
one at a level which will promote understanding. 

We urge that Senate bill 205 be given favorable consideration at the earlist 
possible date as a means of encouraging States to establish better facilities for 
library service in rural areas. 

Cordially yours, 
(Mrs.) ALLIg BETH Martin, President. 


OrEGON LiprRaRy ASSOCIATION, 
Eugene, Oreg., May 23, 1955. 
Representative Pum LaNnprouM, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


DeaR REPRESENTATIVE LANDRUM: I am writing you on behalf of the Oregon 
Library Association in support of the library-services bill. In many respects, this 
bill could almost have been drafted with Oregon’s needs in mind because it fits 
our situation so well. However, we also believe it is important for the welfare of 
our Nation as a whole. 

According to the latest official reports, approximately 350,000 Oregonians have 
no local public-library service whatsoever; 16 of our 36 counties spend less than 
50 cents per capita for library service. The fact is reflected in that nearly half 
of our counties do not have even one professionally trained librarian in their 
public libraries, and that over 40 percent of our libraries are open 10 hours or less 
per week. Three counties have no tax-supported library service at all. 

The reasons for this state of affairs are several—a large geographical area 
which is sparsely populated in many sections, a few cities of any size and great 
variations in wealth of the different regions. All of these things point toward 
the need for the development of newer patterns of service in the form of more 
county libraries and even regional libraries. Unfortunately, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to convince people of the benefits which can accrue from access to books 
when they have never had them. 

The Oregon Library Association believes that demonstration of improved serv- 
ices are an essential step in developing this important aspect of our democratic 
way of life with its emphasis on equality of educational opportunity for all. We 
believe that once individuals have had an opportunity to observe and use the 
facilities provided by modern library service they will work for their support at 
the local level. 

Within the 5-year period specified in the bill it is thought that many Oregon 
counties and regions will be stimulated to the point where they would be unwill- 
ing to return to the present substandard situation. 

Your support, and the support of your subcommittee, is earnestly desired. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cart W. Hintz, President. 
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Tue State or CoLoRADo, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Denver, Colo., May 20, 1955. 
Hon. Pur. LANDRUM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Library Services Bill, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. LANDRUM: It has been brought to my attention that a hearing has 
been scheduled on S. 205, the library-services bill, for the latter part of May, and 
it is the purpose of this letter to give you my position as a librarian in the Rocky 
Mountain region apropos of the proposed legislation. 

For a number of years members of the library profession in Colorado and 
library patrons by the hundreds have been urging the enactment of a Federal 
law which would provide a small amount of financial aid to develop public- 
library facilities in rural areas. It is the thinking of these people that assistance 
of this type would serve as an incentive to town, county, and State officials to 
make available more funds at the local level and thus improve standards of 
service. 

Since the first library-aid bill was introduced into Congress in 1946, the Colo- 
rado State Library has been guided by this philosophy of local initiative. Some 
progress has been made at the local level but the library picture in the State 
remains drab. Public-library facilities in the rural areas are inadequate, and 
approximately 250,000 farmers, ranchers, and miners possess none at all. 

In order to provide the spark or stimulus which is necessary to get worthwhile 
programs started—in order to demonstrate the high value of good library service 
—may I urge you and the other Members of Congress on your subcommittee to 
take favorable action on the library-services bill. In the 5-year period for which 
the act would provide assistance, I believe enough enthusiasm for better libraries 
would be engendered in Colorado to complete a public-libracy education program 
which would result in strong State and local support. 

Our 25 county libraries would make a greater effort to improve the quality of 
their service ; our 10 poor and sparsely populated counties, which have no libraries 
at all within their boundaries, would find some way to continue programs 
once they were started; and our 100 municipal and town libraries would improve 
their patterns of organization, perhaps through consolidation or closer coopera- 
tion, in order to make their library dollars stretch farther. 

In closing, Mr. Landrum, may I again urge you to support S. 205. 

Sincerely, 
Gorpon L. BENNETT, 
Deputy State Librarian. 





SoutH Dakota STATE Liprary CoMMISSION, 


Pierre, May 28, 1955. 
Hon. Pui LANDRUM, 


House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Str: This department has just been advised that the special subcom- 
mittee of the House Education and Labor Committee will hold hearings on the 
library-service bills on May 25, 26, and 27. Since one of the library-service bills 
introduced into the House of Representatives is sponsored by the Honorable 
E. Y. Berry of South Dakota, this department urges the thoughtful and consid- 
erate attention of the subcommittee to the library-service bill. 

This bill offers an opportunity to States such as South Dakota to stimulate 
local and State initiative in extending library service to the large rural areas 
now without adequate service. In South Dakota 53.3 percent of the people are 
without any form of public-library service. Only three of the public libraries 
within the State meet the standards of library service recommended by the 
American Library Association. There are, within the State, only six communi- 
ties which qualify as urban; the remainder are classed as rural. To date, the 
State of South Dakota and the small communities have not been able to extend 
and develop library service which will meet the standards recommended by the 
American Library Association. 

It is extremely important that the rural people be provided with the books 
and other information necessary for intelligent citizenship and participation 
in community, State, National, and international affairs. To assist in this 
problem the State Library has loaned books and material to all peoples in the 
State without library service and to those whose libraries cannot adequately 
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provide the information desired. However, the State Library in spite of in- 
creased appropriations in 1954 was able to purchase only 1 new book for every 
125 people now without public-library service. The library-service bill would 
stimulate the efforts of our communities, counties and State, to provide more 
adequate library service than is presently available. 

It is to meet this need that you and your committee are urged to recommend 
the passage of the library-service bill to the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee and thence to the House of Representatives. The support which you 
and the other members of your committee can give to the Honorable E. Y. Berry 
in the passage of the library-service bill will be appreciated not only by the 
members of the State Library Commission but also by the organizations and 
the residents of our State now without such service. I, personally, shall appreci- 
ate any assistance which you can render to the Honorable BE. Y. Berry. 

Thanking you for your consideration of this letter, I am 

Very truly yours, 


Mercepes B. MacKay, 
Secretary and Director. 





KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Morehead, Ky., May 23, 


19d0. 


Hon. Puit M. LANpRUM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I hope that you will do all that is possible to see that the library- 


services bill has an immediate hearing and that your committee gives a favor- 
able report. 


The passage of this bill is vital for the continuation of our bookmobile pro- 
gram in rural Kentucky. 
Sincerely, 


CLARICA WILLIAMS, President. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


Portsmouth, N. H., May 28, 1955. 
Hon. Pun LANDRUM, 


Chairman, Subcommittee, Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. CO. 


Dear Mr. LANpRUM: New Hampshire librarians are most interested in the 
library-services bill, which is to have hearings soon. As the president of the 
New Hampshire Library Association I should like to speak for the members of 
our association as well as for the 200,000 people of my State who have only 
substandard library service, and for the 4,300 who have no service at all. 

If this bill should become law, New Hampshire has plans for improving her 
libraries in these ways: Some funds would surely be used to purchase books and 
improve the quality of the collections in many of our existing libraries: some 
funds would be used for centralized purchasing and cataloging of books; and 
we have considered using consultants to work in the field who would help small- 
town librarians to start new projects which would bring more patrons to their 
doors. These consultants would help with children’s programs, young adult 
groups, and work with teen-agers. 

We hope that this bill will receive favorable consideration and that it will 


pass, for there are some 27 million people in the United States who want and 
need library service. 


Cordially yours, 


Dororny M. VAUGHAN, President. 


Missourr Stare Liprary, 
Jefferson City, Mo., May 28, 1955. 
Hon, Pui LANDRUM, 


House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. LANDRUM: Please accord this personal plea in favor of the library- 
services bill, now before your special subcommittee of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, as being an honest concern with a major problem for all 
America—the development of a strong public-library service whose primary aim, 
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in these critical times, is an enlightened adult citizenry. This plea is also based 
on an intimate knowledge of the peculiar deficiencies in this area of our national 
welfare. 

Intelligent, informed adults are essential at this point in our history, and the 
local public library is the only agency offering the needed facilities and services. 

The needs in Missouri are merely a case in the nationwide problem. 

The library-services bill, now in the House Education and Labor Committee, if 
passed by the 84th Congress, would offer the State of Missouri an opportunity to 
extend and improve its public-library facilities and services. 

Today, 22.5 percent of the total population of Missouri, living on the large 
two-thirds percent of our State’s land area, are without any kind of local public- 
library service. The library-services bill would help Missouri in its efforts to 
establish service for these people. 

While Missouri, through the efforts of this office, has succeeded in extending 
locally supported and operated library service to the remaining 77.5 percent of 
the population, a quarter of these people still lack a minimum adequate kind of 
library service. The library-services bill would assist Missouri in its current 
efforts to improve this service on a permanent basis and on local option. 

It is important to note that the aid which would be given on a limited-term 
basis by the library-services bill would result in permanently improved public 
libraries. 

The new library service that would be established and the old library service 
that would be improved with the benefits allowed by the library-services bill are 
library services reaching rural Missourians. 

Each year for 5 years, under the terms of the library-services bill, and pro- 
vided that Missouri would furnish matching funds, this State would receive 
approximately $188,000 to be used in establishing new services and improving 
old services reaching over 2 million Missourians. 

That Missouri is concerned with the importance of this public service is attested 
by its having a strong State library charged with the task of leading Missouri 
to improved service, a healthy State appropriation for support of this program, 
and a State constitution which reads: 


“Section 10, Arricue IX, Missourr ConstitTuTion, 1946 


“FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES——-DECLARATION OF POLICY——-STATE AID TO LOCAL 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the State to promote the establishment 
and development of free public libraries and to accept the obligation of their 
support by the State and its subdivisions and municipalities in such manner as 
may be provided by law. When any such subdivision or municipality supports 
a free library, the general assembly shall grant aid to such public library in such 
manner and in such amounts as may be provided by law.” 

Thank you for your kind consideration and accept my earnest hope that you 
see fit to act favorably on this legislation so necessary to a strong America. 

Respectfully yours, 
Paxton P. Price, State Librarian. 


[Telegram] 


ARLINGTON, Mass., May 25, 1955. 
Representative Pur LANDRUM, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittce, 
Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


The Massachusetts Library Association urges the passage of the Library- 
services bill currently up to hearing before Special Subcommittee of House Edu- 
eation and Labor Committee. In terms of Massachusetts, the passage of this 
bill would help the Massachusetts division of library extension to equalize 
library service through the Commonwealth by expanding the program of regional 
library service to rural areas with totally inadequate resources. 


JupitH BE. STROMDARL, 
President the Massachusetts Library Association. 
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[Telegram] 
St. Pau, Minn., May 24, 1955. 
Representative Pui, LANDRUM, 
Subcommittee on Library Services Bill, 
Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Twenty-six percent of Minnesota’s people are without access to any library 
service. About 50 percent have only inadequate service. Passage of Library- 
Services Bill would help to bring library services to unserved areas and to 
strengthen weak libraries in small communities of Minnesota. Without free 
sources of unbiased public information, democratic society cannot operate effec- 
tively. Public library is ideal source of public enlightenment. Minnesota Li- 
brary Association strongly urges favorable action of library-services bill. Please 
insert in record. 

Davip R. WATKINS, 
President Minnesota Library Association. 


ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Hot Springs, Ark., May 21, 1955. 
Representative PHit LANDRUM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Library Services Bill, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. LANDRUM: ‘The hearings for the library-services bill have been set 
for next week. These dates are important ones because of the possible good 
which might come from them. 

We as librarians are more than interested in the passage of the bill—inter- 
ested for those whom we serve and those who are receiving no library service 
at all. Library service is a heritage of our people, which is the right of all and 
not just a part of our population. The people who can’t financially afford 
service may need it more than those who are being served. This means the 
need of Federal aid for the equalization of opportunity and privilege. 

In Arkansas the program, which would be made possible by the passage of 
this bill, would bring a much more adequate library service to all our people. 
Fifty of our 75 counties now have county or regional libraries, which serve their 
urban and rural population. In other counties there are city libraries, and the 
service of the Arkansas State Library Commission is statewide. However, we 
who are trying to improve and extend the service, realize the inadequacy of our 
total program and are striving to better it. This will require good planning, 
hard work, and additional funds. We are hopeful for the last by the passing of 
the library-services bill. 

We appreciate your work and your influence on this important phase of 
American life. 

Sincerely, 
EVELYN Simpson, President. 





THe CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, 
Sacramento, Calif., May 28, 1955. 
Hon. Pui LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. LANDRUM: California librarians urge your favorable support of leg- 
islation to promote the further development of public-library service in rural 
areas as outlined in 8S. 205, the library-services bill. In California there are 
72,222 persons (1950 census) without any sort of local public-library service 
Six California counties are entirely without county library service. Financial 
assistance as provided in S. 205 will not only make possible the organization 
and development of libraries in these areas, but will also provide stimulus for 
the improvement of services now woefully inadequate in many California com- 
munities. : 

Only one-fifth of California’s public libraries have annual expenditures in the 
neighborhood of $100,000; and two-thirds have annual budgets of less than 
$50,000. In the year 1953-54, the per capita expenditure for books and periodi- 
cals by all public libraries in the State was only 25 cents, about the cost of a 
single loaf of bread. Half of California’s 208 public libraries serve communities 
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of less than 25,000 population, and of this number 36 serve a population of under 
7,500 and average only about $10,000 a year for all library expenditure. 

Although California has put forth considerable local and State effort during 

the last 75 years to achieve a high quality of public-library service for all its 

citizens, we have not been able to achieve minimum standard service through 

our own unaided efforts. We therefore strongly urge your enthusiastic support 

for this enabling legislation which is of such vital concern to all Californians. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN, 
State Librarian and President of the California Library Association. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Farmington, Conn., May 21, 1955. 
Representative Port LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Str: The Connecticut Library Association is sponsoring a bill now before 
the General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, asking for the sum of $40,000 
a year for the next 2 years, to set up a pilot supplementary library-service cen- 
ter in one area of the State. 

If this bill passes the legislature, and if the Federal library-service bill passes 
Congress, this will mean that Connecticut will have $80,000 to give good library 
service to the people of the State. 

At the present time there are 52 towns in the State whose libraries have a 
book budget of less than $500 a year. There are 14 towns in the State whose 
libraries have a total operating budget of less than $500 a year. 

At a recent meeting of the executive board of the Connecticut Library Asso- 
ciation, a motion was made, seconded, and carried that we go on record as urging 
passage of the library-service bill (8. 205). 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. Parker, Secretary. 


NEVADA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Reno, Nev. 
Hon. PHit LANDRUM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LaNnpruM: Nevada Library Association urges enactment of the 
library-services bill now before the special subcommittee of the Education and 
Labor Committee. We are well aware of the need for this legislation on the 
national scene, but are acutely conscious of what it can do for our own State. 

Library service in Nevada has been retarded because of geographical and popu- 
lation problems peculiar to Western States. We have 17 counties, and of these 
only 2 have sufficient population and assessed valuation to maintain local library 
service. At the present time all (16) of the libraries serving population units of 
10,000 are unable to give the minimum services of a good library because of 
inadequate funds for books, staff, and other essentials. 

To meet these problems we have developed a comprehensive plan for library 
extension in the State. The main elements of this plan are the building of a 
strong book collection, which will be available to all of the people of the State, 
the provision of direct service by bookmobile to those small communities and 
rural areas now without libraries, and improvement of service to communities 
with local libraries through the aid of a library consultant to work with local 
librarians. 

We know that our State plan is the most economical and most efficient way 
of giving library service in this State. 

That there is a need for these library services here, one can have no doubt 
after traveling over the State and talking with the people in communities with 
no libraries, with the rural teachers, and with the people and librarians in com- 
munities with undersupported libraries. 

Recently rural teachers, citizens, and librarians from several counties testi- 
fied before a legislative hearing on the great need for libarary service in Nevada. 
Teachers told of the effects good books have had upon the reading ability and 
interest of their pupils. Books can go into the very isolated and remote areas of 
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our State, and can bring a realization of modern America to children who have 
had no previous conception of it. Sad to say, comic books have penetrated these 
areas before good books. We have children in our State and Nation who are 
wholly conversant with the diets of ghouls and vampires, and with the activi- 
ties of murderers and thieves, but have never held in their hands the books many 
of us take for granted. 

At this same hearing, another teacher from a northern mining town told of the 
people’s interest in good books, and of their need for real library service. These 
people stress the need for the best in library service—informational and recre- 
ational books which are just not available on the newstand in the quantity 
and range needed or afforded by the average citizen. 

Citizens living in small towns or rural areas remote from the population centers 
of our Nation have interests no narrower than those of city people. The library 
as a center for the processes of education, dissemination of information, and 
recreation is as important to the citizen of Bouwawe, Nev., as it is to the man 
living in the heart of St. Louis. 

Our Nation has pioneered in free public-library service, and libraries are now 
considered an integral part of our public educational system. However, the 
larger number of our libraries are not equipped to carry on their work and nearly 
30 million people remain without access to local public-library service. 

It is true that State and local governments, making the use of results of 
research in library economy, can afford adequate public-library service, yet 
they have not. The library-services bill will demonstrate the value of this public 


service so forcibly that it will be continued without Federal support after the 
5-year period. 


Sincerely yours, 
NEVADA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Harriet JEAN CHisM, President. 
JOSEPH F’. SHUBERT, Vice President. 





Ura Lrerary ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 21, 1955. 
Hon. Pur LANDRUM, 


Chairman, Subcommittee of the Education and Labor Committee on 
Library Services Bill, Washington 25, D. OC. 


Dear Sir: As president of the Utah Library Association, I submit this letter 
in support of the library-services bill. The cultural dividends from such a proj- 
= will reward again and again the Congressmen and citizens who support this 

Such a bill would do much to extend library services in Utah where it has 
been estimated that at least one-third to one-half of the population outside of 
the large centers of population do not have access to library resources. There 
is not a single library in Utah which has adequate library materiais according 
to the American Library Association standards. Federal legislation is needed to 
start the ball rolling toward improvements. 

I want to qualify our support of this bill in requesting that (1) once funds 
are allocated, there is no Federal direction of fund expenditures; (2) each State 
must have a qualified supervisor who understands small libraries. 

We are looking forward to action in support of this bill. 





Yours very truly, 
Joun G. Cuurncu, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS LiprRaRY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION, 
Fitchburg, Mass., May 17, 1955. 
Hon, Pur LaAnpRuM, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak CoNGRESSMAN LANDRUM: At a meeting of the executive board of the 
Massachusetts Library Trustees Association it was voted to endorse and support 
the Federal library-services bill (S. 205). 

Our organization is the largest independent State trustee group in the country, 
representing the trustees of libraries in over 200 Massachusetts communities, 
ranging in size from small rural libraries to the metropolitan Boston Public 
Library. It has long been apparent that some equalizing factor was needed to 
provide financial aid for rural towns where the tax base cannot support adequate 
library facilities. 
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In recognition of this fact our association supported the extension of State 
aid to the so-called Greenfield Regional Library Service, which serves some 
50 small towns in the northwestern part of the State. This service has proved 
eminently successful and represents a pattern which might well be extended to 
other areas of the State. The funds provided by this Federal bill would help 
make such extension of library service possible in the State of Massachusetts 
and, we are sure, would be even more needed and welcomed in other States 
where the standard of library service is not as high as here. Such Federal aid 
will stimulate action at the State level without depriving either States or local 
communities from control of the libraries themselves. 

We would appreciate immensely knowing of your support of this bill which, 
we understand, will go into the hearing stage before the House and Senate 
Education Committees in the near future. We would also deeply appreciate 
any action you might take in making our expressed views so recorded in the 
records. 

With best wishes and appreciation, I am 

Most sincerely yours, 
Mrs. GrorcGe R. WALLACE, President. 


VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Middlebury, Vt., May 16, 1955. 
Representative Pui. LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. LANDRUM: As president of the Vermont Library Association, I am 
writing to urge your support of the Federal aid bill for library services. The 
passage of this bill would enable our State, through its State library commis- 
sion, to organize and demonstrate types of service which should be provided 
by modern library programs, and to initiate a more permanent and effective 
service for the 51 towns, with a population totaling 27,000, still without local 
library service, and receiving only the minimum of service from the State 
system. Such Federal aid would make it possible to demonstrate to libraries 
the numerous advantages of closer cooperation and the benefits, both financial 
and material, to be derived from the fullest operation of the State’s larger units 
of service. 

In order to make the fullest and best use of Federal aid, the establishment 
of some new programs and the strengthening of some old ones would seem to 
be feasible. These might include enlarging of the present regional program 
with special attention to those sections of the State now lacking local service ; 
demonstration of the advantages of cooperation between towns; more inten- 
sive and extensive service to children through local libraries and small rural 
schools ; well-organized adult-education programs geared especially to very small 
villages, and strengthening of the programs of larger ones; a continuing state- 
wide program covering books and book facilities of the State through regular 
use of radio, television, etc.; intensive series of workshops or in-service train- 
ing programs for libraries, trustees, and book custodians. 

Although local communities in Vermont are rightfully proud of their public 
libraries and what they stand for, there cun be no denying the fact that there 
is still a decided lack of local service. Stimulation in the form of financial 
and material aid is needed to protect the service which now exists and to extend 
its services to meet increased present-day demands. Various important factors 
in library service on a statewide basis have had to be neglected in the past, 
due to insufficient funds. 

In Senator’s Hill’s words: “Rural America lives in a rapidly changing and 
extremely complex world. As responsible citizens, our rural people must have 
the same opportunity as their city friends to keep abreast of the rapidly chang- 
ing developments in the Nation and the world.” In a State which is predomi- 
nantly rural in character, such equality is of the utmost importance. 

For these reasons, 1 sincerely urge your wholehearted support of this very 
vital legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
(Mrs.) Marcarer L. Faver, President. 
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New JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Somerville, N. J., May 21, 1955. 
Hon. Pui, LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. CO. 


My Dear Mr. LANDRUM: I am writing in support of the library-services bill, 
which is to be considered by your subcommittee May 25, 26 and 27. As presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Library Association, I speak for our entire membership- 
in expressing the deep interest we have in this important measure. We are 
convinced that by using Federal funds in New Jersey, we could hasten the im- 
provement of many of our substandard municipal and county libraries. I 
wish to request that the following information become part of the record of the 
hearings. 

At the present time there are 300,000 persons in New Jersey with no local 
public-library services. As might be expected, the majority of these individuals 
live in the more sparsely settled areas of the State. In addition, more than 2 
million of the 5 million residents of the State are receiving library support at 
99 cents per capita or less. We believe $1.50 per capita (as recommended by 
the American Library Association) is the very lowest minimum figure at which 
adequate service is to be provided. Of the 12 county libraries in New Jersey, 
only 8 receive as high a per capita support as 75 cents. One is as low as 18 
cents per capita. 

The funds provided under the library-services bill would help to stimulate the 
library-development program in New Jersey which seeks to raise the local level 
of support and to help equalize library service. The Federal project would tie 
directly into our long-range plans for improving library service in our State. 
The funds could be used in several ways but two steps that appear particularly 
desirable would be (1) a demonstration of library service in an area not now 
served; (2) assistance in the establishment of new county libraries. 

We urge that your honorable body will report favorably on this vital educa- 


tional measure that would mean so much to public libraries throughout the 
United States. 


Very truly yours, 
DoroTHy VAN GORDER, President. 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY 'TRUSTEES, 
Tacoma, Wash., May 25, 1955. 
Hon. PHIL LANDRUM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Library Services Bill, 
Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. LANDRUM: The Washington Association of Library Trustees urges 
favorable consideration of the library-services bill on which you are now con- 
ducting hearings. 

lor your information, this rapidly growing State has 267,000 people, 10 per- 
cent of its population not served in any way by public libraries ; 22 of the State’s 
123 public libraries have incomes of less than $500; 82 of the public libraries 
operate on incomes under $10,000. This will indicate to you the great interest 
of proponents of library service in the State of Washington in favorable consid- 
eration of the library-services bill. 

The recently adjourned session of the Washington State Legislature voted a 
$50,000 grant to be administered by the State library commission to help new 
libraries get started. This, however, is less than one-fifth of what might pos- 
sibly be required in the next biennium. We all know that the State of Washing- 
ton is growing more rapidly than the rest of the Nation. Its need for cultural and 
educational facilities are lagging a little behind its program. 

Therefore we urge that you consider favorably the library-services bill now 
before you. 

Yours sincerely, 


Mrs. I. G. Gimuett, President. 
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South DaKkoTa EpucaTION ASSOCIATION, 
Sioug Falls, 8S. Dak., May 23,1955. 
Hon. Pui LANDRUM, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Library Services, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear. Mr. LANDRUM: I am writing to ask that your subcommittee give special 
consideration to the bill, which will come before your subcommittee soon, pro- 
viding for Federal assistance to stimulate State and local interest in improving 
the public-library services to rural areas, now without such services or where 
services are inadequate, 

About 33,000 children attend 1-room rural schools in South Dakota, taught by 
about 3,000 teachers. Another large segment of our school population attend 
small graded schools, with 2 grads to a teacher, 4 grades to the elementary school. 
Small high schools with less than 100 enrolled is typical of our State. 

Library services for our rural youth is almost nonexistent or at best very in- 
adequate. Those have been of concern and valiant efforts have been made to se- 
cure the necessary State and local appropriations to at least make a beginning 
in furnishing some services. So far these efforts have had very little success. 
It is not that the people do not want it or that they are not willing to pay for it. 
The people do not know about it and there is no organization that can finance the 
initial steps that will bring to the rural people an understanding of what is 
needed. The experience in Federal assistance to extension, various vocational 
education fields, indicates that Federal assistance is a powerful stimulus for the 
+ a pe of rural services. This would certainly be true in the rural library 

1d. 

Our school district organization will no'doubt undergo some changes in the next 
few years, under laws recently passed by our State legislature. While this 
process is going on, it would be very stimulating to the rural people to have in- 
creased library services available to them. What we need is some funds with 
which to stimulate interest and leadership. 

I hope that your subcommittee will give serious consideration to doing some- 
thing to assist libraries in rural areas. It is a program that has great possi- 
bilities in relation to the total cost. 

Thanking you in advance for any support you may give this matter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
F. A. STRAND, 
Bevecutive and Field Secretary. 


State TRAVELING LIBRARY, 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 28, 1955. 
Hon. Port LANDRUM, 


House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Deak Mr. LANDRUM: With 38 percent of the people in Iowa without library 
service, we are centering our hopes on the passing of the library-services bill as a 
means of getting something started to provide library services for them. 

I hope that your subcommittee will act quickly and favorably so that this 
may be done this session of Congress. I firmly believe that with this start, we 
will be able to carry on the work and that Iowa will take her place as a leader 
in library work. 

We have many wonderful people here who are working hard. This will give 
them the kind of help and encouragement they need to show what good libraries 
ean mean in the lives of the people now without them. 

Sincerely yours, 


BiancHe A. Smitru, Librarian. 


Tue Reno Younc MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Reno, Nev., May 18, 1955. 
Hon. Pui LANDRUM, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Library Services Bill, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. LANDRUM: I would like to take this opportunity to commend the 
work of your committee on the library-services bill. 
There are vast areas in the western United States where both children and 
adults have little opportunity to informally improve their education through 
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library services. Because of the economic factors, it is doubtful whether per- 
rey ca libraries will be established in these small communities for many years 
0 come. 

It seems to me that the bookmobile library-services bill is extremely favorable 
at this time for helping people in rural areas achieve some of the advantages that 
we enjoy in more urban centers. 

I am sure that any feasible action that your committee can take on recom- 


mending this bill to the Congress will be appreciated by hundreds of thousands 
of citizens all over the country. 


Sincerely, 
C. F. MarsHat1, Executive Secretary. 


LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


Lake Providence, La., May 18, 1955. 
Hon. PH LANDRUM, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Library Services Bill, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. LANDRUM: On behalf of the Louisiana Library Association may I 
urge your favorable consideration of the library-services bill, scheduled for a 
hearing before your subcommittee on May 25? 

We in Louisiana are particularly interested in the legislation because passage 
of the bill would give our library program the impetus that is desperately needed. 
We recognize that the bill if passed would accelerate the development of public- 
library service in rural sections throughout the country. 

We like the legislation because it is flexible and because each State will have 
sole control of its program. We favor the legislation because it is not a continu- 
ing Federal aid program but one which for 5 years will stimulate library interest 
so that more adequate local support will be provided. 

We are confident that your subcommittee will be sympathetic toward this bill 
which will help to provide a continuing education for all our people. 

Sincerely yours, 


ELizaABETH CAMMACK, President. 


SourH Dakota LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


Deadwood, 8. Dak., May 19, 1955. 
Hon. PH. LANDRUM, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Library Services Bill, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LANDRUM: Two hundred members of the South Dakota 
Library Association stand solidly behind the library-services bill and are eager 
to secure its passage. Bringing reading materials to thousands of South 
Dakotans who have no libraries in their midst is truly a worthwhile objective. 

Our State is primarily agricultural with the Missouri River dividing it sharply 
into two types of farming: east of the river, smaller farms and denser popula- 
tion ; west of the river, large ranches and sparsely settled population. 

Fifty three and three-tenths percent of the State’s people are without library 
service, and most of these are west-river people. Thirteen counties out here have 
no public library within their boundaries; this includes 60 percent of the west- 
river population. It would be redeeming if we were financially able to reach out 
farther with books, magazines, agricultural pamphlets, and certainly, good read- 
ing for boys and girls. 

The State library commission in Pierre, on its 1953-54 appropriation was able 
to purchase only 1 new book for every 125 people without library service. Since 
such funds are not available from the State, the money which the library-services 
bill would provide is needed in South Dakota. South Dakota, too, has a plan for 
library development fitting its own needs and resources. 

Missouri River development is influencing the future; the availability of 
power will tend to attract industries and, by the same token, population. This 
will call for more modern educational institutions, among them the library. The 
existing libraries will be able, financially, to expand and to cover wider areas 
with the assistance of the library-services bill. The broader the tax base, the 
lower the tax rate, is a known fact. 

Thank you for your continued interest in this important legislation. 

Yours very truly, : 
Mrs. Grorce Brewster, Jr., President. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


In Washington, 10 percent of the citizens have no library service (243,702) : 
40 percent have inadequate service (1,025,020). (Based on 1953 figures. In- 
formation for 1954 not yet available.) All of the unserved live in rural areas 
and the inadequately served live in rural areas or small incorporated towns. 

The library-services bill will permit a demonstration of good library service to 
the unserved and inadequately served. It is perhaps unreasonable to expect 
people to vote taxes to support library service, if they have never experienced 
library service or know what it means. A demonstration would give them an 
opportunity to learn what library service could mean and decide whether or not 
they wished to support it. Sometimes the question arises, “Will the library be 
used?” We have a dramatic example in the response in rural areas when we 
consider the analysis of registered borrowers in rural Yakima County. It was 
found that of 6,959 farms, 1 or more members of 5,166 rural homes were regis- 
‘tered borrowers. 

We know the answer lies in areas combined to form a strong tax base to sup- 
port the service to the entire area. We know, because in the past 12 years the 
State has progressed from only 21 percent of our population with adequate serv- 
ice to 50 percent and from 45 percent with no service to only 10 percent in this 
category. 

Occasionally it is pointed out that the Washington per capita support is good 
compared to the rest of the country. We do have $1.34 per capita support 
which, in comparison with other States, seems good. Yet this figure changes 
radically if we, with our 50 percent adequately served, look at the 50 percent 
with no service or inadequately served. If this is true where the picture looks 
good on the surface, how really shocking must be the picture in the States 
with but a few cents per capita for library service, since these State figures also 
include their good libraries? 

We see the library-services bill as offering an unparalleled opportunity for 
our State, as well as others, to finish the job which has been started but never 
completed. 

The Washington State Legislature provided $50,000 for library development 
during the 1955-57 biennium, which may be used with the funds provided in 
the library-services bill. Washington has a plan and is ready to move ahead on 
a sound basis. The plan provides for local participation and is aimed toward 
complete local autonomy with an adequate financial base. 

We educate our citizens in the firm belief that only an informed citizenry can 
function effectively, yet we fail to provide our citizens with a simple, inexpen- 
sive, yet effective means for continued education. We send them out of schools 
into communities where it is difficult to keep informed on the many subjects of 
current and grave importance, This country developed the public library and 
should be proud of the concept, and of the best examples. We have no time to 
lose in seeing that all of our citizens have equal opportunities for continued 
education. The cost of providing adequate library service to every citizen is 
fiscally insignificant in the total picture of public expenditures, but the impor- 
tance of its contribution in an informed electorate is immeasurable. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, A REPKESEN'TATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


I represent the Kighth California District. In that area we are comparatively 
well-fixed as far as public libraries go. If we take in all of Alameda County, 
we have the Alameda Public Library, the Alameda County Free Library, the 
Berkeley Public Library, the Oakland Public Library, and some others. These 
libraries are all independent libraries and together they cover the situation very 
well. They do not have all the money they need but, as compared to the re- 
mainder of the Nation, they occupy a good position. 

As we look around this great country of ours, we find some serious public 
library deficiencies. In a New York Times feature article for January 15, 1953, 
we are told that with 40 States reporting, about 24 million persons are without 
any access to local public-library service and that some 53 million others have 
only inadequate library service. The small town, the village, and the farming 
community simply do not have the library services which are available to the 
urban dweller. 
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What does this mean educationally? Schools are mandatory up to a certain 
age; public libraries are permissive through all ages. Yet education does not 
stop at the eighth grade, or at the end of high school, or even with graduation 
from college. It goes on continuously throughout life. One cannot acquire all 
the skills or the knowledges during the school years to meet all the emergencies 
in later years. Who would have thought 20 years ago that we would be face to 
face today with electronic wonders, supersonic jet propulsion, nuclear fission, 
the neutralism of Nehru, and the aggressive communism of Chou En-lai. These 
and many other problems were never embodied in any school or college curricu- 
lum of a generation back. They have to be studied in today’s school of life. 

One of the best sources of information about these new developments is the 
public library. Here is free access to unbiased facts and useful information. 
One is never a part of a captive audience because everyone is free to accept or 
disapprove the information obtained in a public library. 

I believe that this bill at a cost of about 5 cents per capita will do much to 
stimulate all States to provide these urgently needed library services and 
facilities. It will make it possible for the dweller in the small town, village, 


and farming community somewhat on a par with the urban resident in having 
free access to the information. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KARL M. LECOMPTE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE or IOWA 


Mr. Chairman, the Library Services Act on which your committee is holding 
hearings has attracted wide attention and approval. In Iowa the Library 
Association, after discussing the several measures that have been introduced, 
appointed a committee to study the needs in our State and to draw up a plan 
that would be practical for using the services if they are made available. 

While we have great libraries in the cities and larger towns, almost one-third 
of the population is without library service. All live in rural areas—either on 
farms or in towns of less than 10,000 population. These are the people who 
would be benefited by adoption of the Library Services Act. 

I, personally, think the library-services legislation is worthy of the sym- 
pathetic consideration of your committee. 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN COALITION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The American Coalition of about 100 civic, fraternal, and patriotic societies 
organized in 1929 is dedicated to combatting the economic and political fallacies 
of socialism and communism for the preservation of our unique form of constitu- 
tional government under which this Nation has prospered as no other. 

We have, therefore, consistently opposed Federal aid to education as being a 
big step toward State socialism (well on the way), consequent, inevitable, 
Federal control and the extinction of our form of government. Seventy million 
dollars has just been appropriated under Public law No. 24 for Federal aid to 
school construction in impacted areas, 

We have seen the expansion of the Constitution beyond its letter and spirit. 
The welfare clause has been distorted into a handout system to serve the purpose 
of socialistic bureaucrats. Our people have apparently been conditioned through 
20 years of the New and Fair Deal, to expect the Federal Government to take 
care of all their wants from the cradle to the grave, as though such aid ran free 
out of a magic pitcher, never empty. Yet the only income the Federal Govern- 
ment has is the money. it first squeezes from its citizens in ever-mounting taxes, 
siphons through cumbersome Federal bureaus and returns to the State govern- 
ments less bureaucratic charges—considerably less. 

It has been repeatedly shown by statistics that, without exception, the State 
governments are in better fiscal shape than the Federal Government with its 
$275 billion debt and noth but I O U’s in the kitty to meet its social security 
and other obligations to its citizens. Our children and grandchildren are already 
saddled with a debt they can never hope to pay. How shortsighted is the citizen 
who comes here asking you to pile more debt on generations yet unborn for any 
imagined “benefit” now. He is unwittingly forcing us into socialism, fruit of 
the same tree as communism. Let him beware. Today’s children have so many 
more advantages than preceding generations, a little “make do” and “do with- 
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out” won’t hurt them especially when present spending ourserves into bank- 
ruptcy will cost them the blessings of liberty. 

Now the Federal aiders have devised this Library Services Act, costing $7% 
million per year for the next 5 years, as a means of Federal aid to education 
through another door. The real question here is whether the States will be 
financially able, or rather willing, to take over the Federal share of such a pro- 
gram after 5 years when the provisions of this act would expire. The answer, 
of course, is “no.” We have witnessed time and time again that when the Federal 
Government once takes over a responsibility from the States, it either refuses to 
return it to the States or else the States become unwilling to assume their 
proper but sometimes unpleasant task of providing education for themselves. 

Rural families are increasing their own means of transportation at an enor- 
mous rate which makes libraries accessible to them. Television makes knowl- 
edge increasingly accessible to them on their own responsibility. Just as we 
find in the school building program where school building outlay grew from 
$500 million in 1948 to $1 billion in 1950 and to $2 billion in 1954, the people are 
assuming their own responsibilities. When the Government takes those re- 
sponsibilities away from them it also takes, to that extent, control of them. 

For the most part, the various rural library service bills before you are backed 
by the pressure groups that have always favored every kind of Federal aid to 
education. 

In the current budget for the Department of State is $88,500,000 for overseas 
information services which includes $4,804,000 for overseas libraries. Possibly 
because American citizens see all this money going to other nations in the name 
of American “culture” they would naturally like to have a little more “culture” 
in United States rural areas. This is understandable. We think the American 
Library Association would do well to oppose—instead of back—the appropri- 
ation of this sum, in favor of the “needs” they see as so urgent for rural library 
service in America first. 

Now there is another headache to all this—the selection of books. In every 
ease the librarian is the last word on purchases, unless the board of trustees in 
a public library wants to review the purchases. There is attached to this state- 
ment an article entitled, Book Burning, How the Librarians Do It, by Victor 
Lasky (“Human Events,” June 11, 1955), which we request be printed in the 
record accompanying this statement. 

The American Library Association and the National Education Association 
who back these bills, together with publishers and others who benefit, formed 
the Council of Books in Wartime (1946) (History of Council of Books In War- 
time, the Country Life Press), which in 4 years shipped overseas some 3,600,000 
books to Europe and Asia and another 108,500,000 in overseas editions to Armed 
Forces of the United States, under the slogan, “Books Are the Weapons in the 
War of Ideas.” (p.3). 

Apparently nobody took the trouble to find out what kind of ideas. Overseas 
Editions, Inc., was sponsored by OWI, so it was not surprising to find publica- 
tions being submitted to Owen Lattimore for final revision (p. 58). Howard 
Fast, the Communist, had one of his titles translated into French and Italian as 
well as the English. Other questionable authors were Agnes Smedley, Hendrik 
W. VanLoon, Anna Louise Strong, Albert Maltz, Louis Adamic, Louis Bromfield, 
Norman Corwin, Margaret Mead, Rex Stout, Carl VanDoren, and Henry Steele 
Commager all leftists, fronters, or worse, to name a few. 

More recently the report of the Special Committee To Investigate Tax-Exempt 
Foundations and Comparable Organizations, House of Representatives, 83d Con- 
gress, after describing grants by the huge tax-exempt foundations to influence 
United States foreign policy in “educational” organizations and projects, page 
164 tells of the “Good books discussion groups: Another Ford fund for adult 
education project,” and “seriously questions whether one fund project in this 
field has been entirely commendable. * * * We refer to the support of the 
American Library Association—American heritage project, which has received 
substantial sums from the Ford fund for adult education. It is based on group 
discussion of books (selected from the so-called good books) and 16-millimeter 
educational films * * *. The committee goes on to say: 

“Tt is obvious that because of its very nature ‘adult education’ has tremendous 
possibilities for use as a propaganda medium, directed as it is particularly to 
adults of foreign birth (whose formal schooling in this country may have been 
limited) and to those who seek greater knowledge of political science and 
America’s place in the world today. The material in the hands of this commit- 
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tee is not exhaustive, but it appears to lean heavily to civil liberties, politics, and 
social action and international world politics * * *. In addition to the fact 
that the preponderance of current authors are definitely not of the conserva- 
tive point of view (and many of them, as will be seen by referring to the appendix 
of this report have citations of various degrees) the films suggested as part of 
these joint presentations are even more radical and contentious. * * *” 

In the appendix of the committee report, on page 227, Albert Maltz turns up 
again—he who refused to answer questions regarding his Communist Party 
record and was cited for contempt. Henry Steele Commager, Pearl Buck, and 
many other front authors are apparently included. 

The rural areas of America are great strongholds of pro-American thinking. 
Other efforts have been made to “educate” them. 

Through the extension services of the Department of Agriculture, it has been 
sought to reach them through United Nations’ flag kits, with an indoctrination of 
internationalism, how like Betsy Ross it would be to sew a United Nations flag, 
quite disregarding the fact that her whole generation were nationalist-patriots. 

If state socialism and one Communist-socialist controlled world is to become 
eh wef rural America must be converted. “Books are the weapons in the war 
0 eas.” 

Fifteen books found on the shelves of Sir Francis Drake and Tamalpais High 
Schools in Marin County, Calif., were recently placed before the grand jury as 
obscene and/or subversive. Five of these were listed with a favorable review in 
the Booklist of the American Library Association from which librarians select. 
There were Lowell Naeve, A Field of Broken Stones (ALA, November 15, 
1950) ; David Hulburd, “H” Is for Heroin (ALA, July 1, 1952); O. Spurgeon 
English and Gerald H. J. Pearson, Emotional Problems of Living (ALA, October 
1, 1947) ; Mary Ovington, The Walls Came Tumbling Down (ALA, November 1, 
1947), and Pearl Buck and Eslanda Robeson, American Argument (ALA, Decem- 
ber 1, 1948). The grand jury found in part (September 7, 1954) (The Marin 
Story, by Anne Smart) : 

“We are all convinced that some of the books presented could not possibly have 
any value for the improvement of the mind and that some of the books ridicule 
our American way of life and were definitely placed in our school libraries to plant 
seeds of communism in the minds of our children—the fault seems to be at a 
higher level where the recommended book lists are made up * * *.” 

The ALA has a United Nations observer, a representative to the United States 
Committee for the celebration of United Nations Day, an observer to the United 
States Mission to United Nations Conference group, a representative to the 
National Commission for UNESCO, and a representative to the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, described by the Executive Secretary November 16, 
1954, as “formed in 1920 (it) is a clearinghouse for the legislative work of na- 
tional organizations engaged in promoting Federal measures pertaining to the 
general welfare.” They promoted the British loan, UNNRA, UNESCO, World 
Court, Atomic Energy Control, Federal aid to education, school-lunch bills, and 
the reciprocal trade agreements among other things. 

Federal funds could well seal America’s fate in the war of ideas. Let America 


return to local initiative and responsibility if she would save herself for her 
children. 


(The article referred to is as follows:) 
{Article from Human Events, June 11, 1955) 
Book Burninec—How THE Lisrartans Do It 


(By Victor Lasky) 


Diverse, indeed, are the ways of the book burners. In Milton, Mass., for 
example, the town librarian refused to buy Eugene W. Castle’s book Billions, 
Blunders, and Baloney. She explained that it was “a sporadic attack with in- 
accuracies and written with assumption.” 

Castle’s assumption, based on several years of personal observations abroad, 
was that United States foreign aid and overseas propaganda do us more harm 
than good. 

Admittedly, that is a controversial assumption. 

_ But so is Elmer Davis’ But We Were Born Free, which can be found in the 
Milton Library. Apparently, the librarian accepts its basic assumption—that 
American freedoms are rapidly disappearing under the whiplash of McCarthyism. 
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But there are those in Milton, whose taxes support the library,-who would 
disagree. Yet, no one questions the librarian’s right to purchase the Elmer 
Davis book. 

Or, for that matter, the recent penny dreadful by the brothers Alsop, de- 
nouncing Admiral Strauss as the villain in the Oppenheimer case, which was 
criticized even by the physicist himself for intemperateness. 

The librarian’s charge of inaccuracies hardly holds water since only recently 
the Milton Library obtained a copy of Justice William O. Douglas’ highly inac- 
curate Almanac of Democracy. In it, Douglas said 58,000 court-approved wire- 
taps had taken place in New York; the correct figure was under 800. 

Yet, despite her aversion to inaccuracies, the Milton librarian has not con- 
signed the Douglas book to the furnace. 

In itself, Milton’s ban on the Castle book is not too important. Whether or 
not the book is good or bad, accurate or inaccurate, is of no importance, either. 

The real issue is whether librarians should be permitted to purchase books 
solely on the basis of their personal opinions. Are they entitled to ban books 
not conforming with their ideological predilections ? 

If they are, then the American Library Association was absolutely right when, 
in 1948, it endorsed a statement proclaiming that “the freedom to read is in 
danger.” 

The proclamation denounced attempts to list books and authors as ‘“objection- 
able” or “controversial” and efforts “to remove books from sale, to censor 
textbooks * * *,.” 

Noble sentiments, indeed. But they overlook the fact that, quite often, li- 
brarians themselves “burn” books. As at Milton, they just don’t buy books they 
don’t like. 

Sometimes the librarians can’t help themselves. For example, in Teaneck, 
N. J., the chief librarian had decided against purchasing the Castle book since 
the reviews, she claimed, were “bad.” 

But, as she told a librarians’ conference, she had a painful problem: What 
should she do about the unusual number of requests for the Castle book? 

To the untutored, the answer would appear obvious. Give the public what it 
wants. Or, at least, the librarian should have read the book giving her such 
pain. But she kad not. She told Mr. Castle her opinion of it was based solely 
on the reviews. 

Eventually, her painful dilemma was resolved. She ordered the Castle book. 

It should be emphasized that, as in Teaneck, many librarians may be unaware 
that, by refusing to purchase a book because of certain reviews, they’re unwit- 
ting accessories in the crime of “book burning.” 

More than 12,000 books are published annually. Obviously, few librarians 
can read more than a handful. Obviously, too, few libraries can purchase every 
book. 

Most librarians, therefore, rely on certain publications for guidance on what 
to purchase. 

Rarely do they decide on the basis of public demand. The Castle book, for 
example, stirred up extraordinarily large requests in the Nation’s libraries, to 
judge from a sampling. Yet, as Boston’s chief librarian admits, such demand is 
no determining influence. 

Neither, the Bostonian said, is the fact that a book, such as Castle’s, hit na- 
tional best-seller lists of both the New York Times and the Herald Tribune. 

What is important are the reviews appearing in the Times Sunday book sec- 
tions and such trade sources as the Library Journal and the Virginia Kirkus 
tip sheet. 

Miss Kirkus’ ideological predilections can be seen in her attack on the new 
Ralph de Toledano anti-Communist novel for failing to contribute to interna- 
tional understanding. Apparently this means that anti-Red manuscripts should 
be submitted to the Kremlin for approval. , 

Books like Billions, Blunders and Baloney rarely meet with Miss Kirkus’ ac- 
ceptance. In the Times the Castle book was subjected to a hatchet job, more 
vindictive than usual. The Library Journal also denounced the book. 

The journal, since it caters specifically to librarians, has an enormous say 
over what Americans find in their libraries. Unfortunately, its recommenda- 
tions generally are questionable. 

John Caldwell, a writer on the Far Bast, studied the journal’s choices in his 
field. Invariably, he told a Senate committee last year, books critical of the 
Chinese Nationalists are touted, Anti-Communist books, he said, such as Ger- 
aldine Fitch’s Formosa Beachhead, either are condemned or ignored. Books 
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sympathetic with congressional probes, such as Burnham’s Web of Subversion, 
are rarely recommended. Unsurprisingly, therefore, the journal described the 
Castle book as “an intemperate attack, often bordering on the histerical * * * 
unfortunate * * * noisy manner of presentation. * * *” 

Librarians were advised to “await demand,” meaning they should keep Castle 
out of their libraries unless the demand was overwhelming. 

By giving such advice, the journai has arrogated for itself the powers of a 
censor. If anyone else presumed to tell librarians what not to buy, the journal 
undoubtedly would aceuse him of “book burning.” 

The journal’s influence is enormous, according to Boston’s chief librarian 
John M. Carroll. In order to accommodate local tastes, Boston’s library system 
supplements the trade papers with its own reading system. 

This consists of “five representative branch librarians, advised by ministers 
and other community’ leaders,” Mr. Carroll said. ‘The committee decides on a 
book’s merits—or lack of them—on the basis of trade reviews, as well as one sub- 
mitted by a local reader. The committee’s analysis then is sent to the various 
branch libraries. 

Here’s what was sent out on Billions, Blunders and Baloney : 

“This book is substitled ‘The fantastic story of how Uncle Sam is squandering 
your money overseas.’ It might be well to note that the emphasis in this state- 
ment should be on the word ‘fantastic.’ If Mr. Castle had been a bit less fan- 
tastic and a bit more factual his book would have carried greater weight. In 
this sound and fury treatment he pulls no punches and is impartial in his 
criticism from the President down. 

“Before deciding to buy this item, it might be well to read the following 
reviews: New York Times Book Review, February 13, page 22; New York Herald 
Ei Book Review, February 20, page 5; Saturday Review, February 26, page 

4, 

“An important subject not too adroitly handled. Undoubtedly there will be 
calls for this title; in fact there have already been many calls, but by with 
caution. Not for replacement.” 

Mr. Carroll frankly admitted this comment was “not designed to encourage 
purchase of the book.” He said it was not unusual to cite reviews appearing in 
the two New York newspapers. 

Mr. Carroll was unaware that New England’s best-known newsman, the Boston 
Herald’s Bill Cunningham, had devoted a Sunday column of some 4,000 words to 
high praise of the Castle book. Or that both the Boston Globe and Boston Post 
had warmly recommended the book. 

“Local newspaper appraisals generally are not profound,’ Mr. Carroll ex- 
plained. “Moreover, we seek guidance in noncommercial sources.” 

The fact that, as reported by the library itself, “there have already been many 
calls” for the Castle book was unimportant. 

“This occurs from time to time,” he said. “A newspaper will refer to a book, 
or Walter Winchell might mention it, and there is phenomenal interest. Which 
is what happened in the case of Castle. Librarians know what the public wants 
to read. We seek to avoid deadwood, books not likely to have permanent value.” 

Mr. Carroll voiced bewilderment in the interest shown in the circular carrying 
comment on the Castle book. “After all,” he said, “we can’t read everything.” 

That, of course, is not the issue. 

The issue concerns the objectivity of those empowered to recommend books. 
In Boston, at least, that objectivity is questionable. Consider the Boston analysis 
of Emily Hahn’s sympathetic biography of Chiang Kai-shek. This recent book 
was described as “designed for the China lobby appeal. * * * Not all readers will 
agree with her interpretation * * * there will be a demand, but it is not a first 
choice. * * * A more unbiased interpretation may be forthcoming.” 

The clichéd phraseology clearly reveals that leftward thinking of those who 
have a lot to say about what is purchased by Boston libraries. 

Obviously the hoped-for “more unbiased interpretation” of Chiang’s life would 
be the traditional one picturing the Gismo as a scoundrel. However, Edwin O. 
Reischauer’s Wanted—An Asian Policy was recommended. In urging eventual 
recognition of Red China, this book takes the Lattimore line. 

As stated, the merits of these books are not the issue. 

The real issue is whether librarians should be permitted to put their own form 
of “thought control” over on the American people; and whether those in high 
places, from the White House down, will take cognizance of this form of insidious 

“book burning” as they did so forthrightly when a Wisconsin Senator sought to 
remove Communist books from the United States overseas propaganda libraries. 
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STATEMENT oF Hon. THomMAs A. JENKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FRoM THE STaTE oF OHIO 


Mr. Chairman, in the 17 counties of south-central Ohio which comprises the 
10th Congressional District of Ohio which I have the honor to represent, and 
the 6th Congressional District, there are only 6 cities, 3 in each district, having 
more than 10,000 population. Twenty-two libraries are located within the 17 
counties, which have a total population of about 570,000. One county has no 
library at all. For the region as a whole, the average per capita tax income of 
the libraries is just under 45 cents, with 1 receiving as little as 11 cents per 
capita, and 3 others under 30 cents. The best-supported library in the area, on 
the basis of per capita income, is the Gallia County Library, at 95 cents. 

Most of the libraries of south-central Ohio are very small and are open only 
a few hours weekly, and are totally unable to give any sort of public-library 
service outside their own immediate vicinities. It is no exaggeration to say that 
half a million Ohioans in these two congressional districts are without adequate 
public-library service. Even the small villages which have so-called libraries 
cannot give the service which Americans need and deserve. 

The rural areas, outside the villages and towns are the most neglected. Five 
bookmobiles operate in the area, which comprises well over 8,000 square miles, 
but even in the counties where they operate they cannot bring books to all of the 
citizens who would use them, if they could be had. 

Much of this region is composed of low-income areas, where the tax return is 
too smail to give adequate support to libraries. The people, not having had 
adequate library service in the past, are not yet willing to tax themselves to 
support a library which would give them the service they would welcome, once 
they became aware of it. The library-services bill, now in committee in the 
House, is designed to give a stimulus, through aid to the States to public libraries 
which are now inadequate, and to establish libraries where none now exist, so 
that the rural population may have equal opportunity with their city cousins to 
informational and recreational reading. | 

It is hoped that Federal grants, for a limited number of years, will make it 
possible to extend and improve rural-library service, so that all of the American 
people may have access to books. As poor and inadequate as libraries are in 
much of southeastern Ohio, there are other parts of the Nation in even worse 
condition. The only remedy seems to be Federal aid, to encourage the States 
and areas within the States to be more willing to support adequate libraries 
themselves, once they have learned their true worth. 


STATEMENT OF RoceR H. McDonouGu, Director, ARCHIVES AND History Dtvr- 
SION OF THE STATE LIBRARY, DEPARTMENT OF EpUCATION, NEW JERSEY 


The American free public library is a fundamental community service. It is 
a basic part of the fabric of democratic life as we know it and want it to be. 
It is founded on the American principles that every man has the right to find 
out, read, ‘study, learn, and understand for himself; that all knowledge must 
be shared; that continuing one’s education through life is necessary to steady, 
regular development and growth; that educational opportunities must be avail- 
able to all our people; and that the right to vote implies an informed citizenry. 
The purpose of the public library is to provide each individual with the ma- 
terials that will enable him to achieve dignity as an individual, help him at- 
tain his potential as a wage earner and help him contribute to the welfare of 
the community. 

Unfortunately, the potentialities of the public library have not been attained 
in many areas of our Nation. Many communities—primarily in our rural 
areas—are without any library services of any kind. Many others have inade- 
quate libraries. 

The Library Services Act of this Congress proposes to alleviate this situation 
through a limited grants-in-aid program—$7,500,000 for only 5 years. I believe 
it will go far toward (1) promoting the extension of library services in those 
rural areas lacking any service and strengthening the now inadequate services 
common in many rural ones, (2) accelerating State library programs by sup- 
plementing State and local expenditures with Federal funds, and (3) providing 
a means for the study of the methods employed in the several States to extend 
library services to their rural areas so that they may be employed effectively 
throughout the Nation. 
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I recommend for your study the favorable report of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the 82d Congress on 8S. 1452 (Rept. No. 775, Pro- 
moting the Further Development of Public Library Service in Rural Areas, Sep- 
tember 17, 1951). The bill under consideration at that time is similar to the 
one now under study. The highly convincing arguments presented in this 1951 
report for the adoption of this program are equally valid for the bill now under 
cousideration and as true in 1955 as they were in 1951. 

Under the proposed Library Services Act of 1951, New Jersey would have 
been eligible for a maximum Federal grant of $103,000, with $143,000 of State 
and local expenditures in the affected rural areas. Over a 4-year period, the 
total expenditure would have approximated $1 million. I believe that this ex- 
penditure of Federal, State, and local moneys would have gone far toward 
establishing adequate library service for the rural areas of New Jersey. 

Public library facilities are completely lacking or grossly inadequate in many 
of the 567 municipalities of New Jersey. Recent studies by State and local library 
associations and the inquiries of a special legislative investigatory commission 
attest to this. Serious efforts are now being made on a State level to devise a 
program to improve these facilities through a cooperative State-local enterprise. 

Four hundred and seventy municipalities in New Jersey—with populations of 
less than 10,000—could be eligible for Federal grants under H. R. 3310 and, I 
believe, this program would provide the impetus necessary to enact a State- 
supervised and cooperative program of library development in these rural areas. 

In the Fifth Congressional District there are 59 municipalities with popula- 
tions of less than 10,000; 12 support local libraries. All of these, however, are 
too small and too inadequately supported to be really effective. Forty-six of the 
remaining 47 municipalities must depend on the services of the county libraries. 
These are situated in the county seats, are inadequately supported, and do not 
meet the needs of the people. The remaining municipality has no library service 
available whatsoever. 

The adoption of the Library Services Act would spur the municipalities, the 
counties, and the State to expend the @nergies and funds necessary to improve 
the library facilities available to the people in these municipalities and in the 
other similar rural areas in New Jersey and throughout the Nation. 


ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

Montgomery 6, Ala., April 20, 1955. 

Representative Pui, LANDRUM, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Deak Mr. LANDRUM: For years we in Alabama have anxiously watched the 
progress of the public library services bill. 

Now it seems that perhaps our dream may come true. May I give you a 
little résumé of just what we have down here in the way of library service for 
our people. You can readily see how poor we are in facilities and how woefully 
wanting we are in being able to serve our people. Our spirit is right, but we 
can’t make bricks without straw. 

If the bill passes, under the present conditions, Alabama would be eligible 
for its maximum allotment of the basic $40,000 plus the matching amount of 
$169,000 for a total of $209,000 for each of the 5 years. 

In Alabama we are a rural people and very poor. At present, we have only 5 
regional (2 counties each) libraries with bookmobiles. 

Only 11 counties with bookmobiles, and 6 county libraries without bookmobiles. 
We have 26 counties with town libraries only and no countywide service. 

We have 14 counties without any public library service. In all of this broad 
expanse, there are only 20 bookmobiles of which 17 belong to county or regional 
libraries, and 3 belong to the public library service division. There are 4 book- 
mobiles which are operated by cities within the city. 

The picture looks dark and for that reason we need some help down here in 
the Deep South. Our people need to read, and they are eager to learn, but 
what are the librarians to do? It is small wonder that our State ranks so 
low in the educational ratings. 

We, the members of the Alabama Library Association, and we are nearly 600 
strong, urge you to do all that you can to bring this bill from committee and 
help with its passage. We are willing to cooperate with you in any way 
possible to insure the passage of this legislation. It will be of interest to us 
if you would care to place our letter in the record of the hearings of the library 
services bill. 
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The 600 members of the Alabama Library Association and the thousands of 
Alabamians who are looking to them for good service wish you Godspeed in 
your efforts to get this legislation through. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Witra M. Boysworth, President. 


x 








